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preface. 


This is a reprint of the celebrated work of Professor 
H. H. Wilson. The book, containing learned researches of 
the great scholar, regarding the various religious sects of 
India, needs no words to introduce it to the public. Our 
object in reprinting this learned work is to place it within 
the easy reach of all. Our Society will not only publish 
original works but will also reprint the learned treatises of 
many eminent scholars who devoted their whole life to the 
cause of Indian Literature. Many of them are not to be 
easily had in this country and cheap editions of these books 
are likely tado much towards popularizing the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindus. In the present work, readers will find 
minute and faithful accounts of various systems and sects of 
the Hindu Relig^py To the students of religion this book 
will no doub^ be highly welcome. 
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HINDU RELIGIONS 




SECTION 1. 


STATE OF THE HINDU RELIGIOM ANTERIOR 
TO ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 

Although 1 have neither the purpose nor the power to 
nter into any detail of the remote condition of the Hindu 
aith) yet as its present state is of comparatively very recent 
rigin, it may form a not unnecessary, nor Uninteresting 
ireliminary branch of the enquiry, to endeavour to determine 
:s existing modifications, at the period immediately preced* 
ng the few centuries, which have sufficed to bestow upon it 
ts actual form : it happens, also, that some controversial 
^orks exist, which throw considerable light upon the subject, 
kud of which the proximity of their date, to the matters of 
•hich they treat, may be conjectured with probability or 
ositively ascertained. Of these, the two principal works, 
nd from which 1 shall derive such scanty information as is 
ttainable, are the Sankara Digvijaya of Ananda Giri, and' 
Je Sarva Darshana Sangraha of MadhabachSrya, the former 
reputed disciple of Sankara himself, and the latter a well- 
nown and able writer, who lived in the commencement of 
e 14 th Century. 

The authenticity of the latter of these two works, there 
IS no room to question, and there is but little reason to attach 
smy doubt to the former. Some of the marvels it records 
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of Sankara, which the author professes to have seen, may 
be thought to affect its credibility, if not its authenticity, and 
either Ananda Giri must be an unblushing liar, or the book 
is not his own : it is, however, of little consequence, as 
evfn, if the work be not that 'Of Ananda Giri hiniself, it bears 
internal and indisputable evidence of being the composition 
of a period, not far removed from that at which he may be 
supposed to have flourished, and we may. therefore, follow 
it as a very safe guide, in our enquiries into the actual state 
of the Hindu religion about eight or nine centuries ago. 

The various sectaries, of the Hindu religion then existing, 
aire all introduced to be combated, and, of course, conquered 
by Sankara : the list is rather a long one, but it will be 
necessary to go through the whole, to ascertain the character 
of the national faith of those days, and its present modifica- 
tions, noticing, as we proceed, some of the points of differ- 
ence or resemblance between the forms of worship whicf 
then prevailed, and which now exist. The two great divi- 
sions of Vaishnavas and Saivas were both in a flourishing 
condition, and each embraced six principal subdivisions : w€ 
shall begin with the former, who are termed ; BhSktas, 
BhSgabatas, Vaishnavas, Chakrinas, or PancharStrakas, Vai- 
khJnasas, and Karmahinas. 

But as each of these was subdivided into a practical and 
speculative, or Karma and JnSna portion, they formed, ir 
fact, twelve classes of the followers of Vishnu, as the sole 
and supreme deity. 

The Bhaktas worshipped Vishnu as VSsudeva, and wore nc 
characteristic marks. The BhSgavatas worshipped the same 
deity as Bh§gavat, and impressed upon their persons the 
usual Vaishnava insignia, representing the .discus, club, &c 
of that divinity ; they likewise reverenced the Salgrim stone, 
*and Tulsi plant, and in several of their doctrinal notions, as 
well as in these respeqts, approach to the present followers 
of Riiiiunuja) although they cannot be regarded as exacti) 
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the same. The authorities of these three sects were the 
Upanishads and Bhagavata Git5. The names of both the sects 
still remain, but they are scarcely applicable to any particular 
class of Vaishnavas : the terms Bhakta, or Bhagat, usually 
indicate any individual who pretends to a more rigid devo- 
tion than his neighbours, and who especially occupies his 
mind with spiritual considerations : the Bhagabat is one 
who follows* particularly the authority of the Sri BhSgavat 
Purana. 

The Vaishnavas adored Vishnu as NarSyana, they wore 
the usual marks, and promised themselves a sort of sensual 
paradise after death, in Vaikuntha, or Vishnu’s heaven ; their 
tenets are still current, but they can scarcely be considered 
to belong to any separate sect. 

The Chakrinas, or PancharStrakas were^ in fact, Saktas 
of the Vaishnava class, worshipping the female personifica- 
tions of Vishnu, and observing the ritual of the Pancharatra 
Tantra; they still remain, but scarcely individualised, being 
confounded with the worshippers of Krishna and R§ma on 
the one hand, and those of Sakti, or Devi on the other. 

I The VaikhSnasas appear to have been but little different 
from the Vaishnavas especially so called ; at least Ananda 
Giri has not particularised the difference ; they worshipped 
NSrSyana as supreme God, and wore his marks. The Karma- 
hinas abstained,as the name implies, from all ritual observances, 
and professed to know Vishnu as the sole source and sum 
of the universe, ; they can scacely be con- 

sidered as an existent sect, though a few individuals of the 
RamSlnujiya and RSlmEnandi Vaishnavas may profess the 
leading doctrines. 

The Vaishnava forms of the Hindu faith are still, as we 
shall hereafter see, sufficiently numerous ; but we can scarcely 
identify any one of them with those which seem to 
halve prevailed when the Sankara Vijaya of Ananda Giri 
was composed. The great divisions, of RamSinuja and Rama- 
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nanda— the former of which originated, we know in the 
course of the nth century, are unnoticed, and it is also 
worthwhile to observe, that neither in this, nor in other por« 
tion of the Sankara Vijaya, is any allusion made to the 
separate worship of Krishna, either in his own person, or 
that of the infantine forms in which he is now so pre* 
eminently venerated in many parts of India, nor a^e the 
names of RSlma and Sita, of Lakshmana or kianuman once 
particularised, as enjoying any portion of distinct and speci- 
fic adoration. 

The Saiva sects are the Saivas, Raudras, Ugras, BhSktas, 
Jangamas and PUsupatas. Their tenets are so blended 
in the discussion, that it is not possible to separate them, 
beyond the conjectural discrimination which may be derived 
from their appellations: the text specifies merely their 
characteristic marks : thus the Saivas wore the impression 
of the Linga on both arms; the Raudras had a Trisula, 
or Trident, stamped on the fore-head, the Ugras had the 
Damaru, or drum of Siva on their arms, and the Bhaktas an 
impression of the Linga on the forehead — the Jangamas 
carried a figure of the Linga on the head, and the PSsupatas 
imprinted the same object on the forehead, breast, navel, and 
arms. Of these sects, the Saivas are not now any one 
particular class— nor are the Raudras, Ugras, or Bhaktas, any 
longer distinct societies ; the Jangamas remained, but they 
are chiefly confined to the south of India, and although a 
Pasupata, or worshipper of Siva as Pasupaty, may be occa- 
sionally encountered, yet this has merged into other sects, 
and particularly into* that of the Kanphata-Jogis ; the 
authorities cited by these sects, according to Ananda Giri, 
were the Siva Gita, Siva Sabhita, Siva Rlhasya, and Rudra 
Yamala Tantra; the various classes of Jogis are never allud- 
ed to, and the work asserts, what is generally admitted as a 
fact, that the Dandis and Dasnami Gosains originated with 
Sankara Acharya. 
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Worshippers of Brahmli or Hiranyagarbha, are also 
introduced by Ananda Giri, whom now it might be difficult to 
meet with : exclusive adorers of this deity, and temples dedi- 
cated to him, do not now occur perhaps in any part of India, 
at the same time it is an error to suppose that public hom- 
age is never paid to him. Brahma is particularly reverenced 
at Pokher in Ajmir, also at Bithur, in the Doab, where, at the 
principal GhSlt, denominated Brahmavartta Gh&t, he is said 
to have oifered an Aswamedha on completing the act of 
creation : the pin of his slipper left behind him on the occa- 
sion, and now fixed in one of the steps of the Ghat, is still 
worshipped there, and on th6 full-moon of Agrahayana 
(Nov.— Dec), a very numerously attended Mel5, or meeting, 
that mixes piety with profit, is annually held at the place. 

The worshippers of Agni no longer form a distinct class ; 
a few Agnihotra Brahmans, who preserve the family fire, 
may be met with, but in all other respects they confirm to 
some mode of popular devotion. 

The next opponents of Sankaracharya were the Sauras, 
or worshippers of the sun, as the creator and cause of the 
world : a lew Sauras, chiefly Brahmans, still exist as a sect, 
as will be hereafter noticed; but the divisions, enumerated 
by Ananda Giri, are now, it is believed, unknown : he dis- 
tinguishes them Jnto the following six classes. 

Those who adored the rising sun, regarding it as 
especially the type of BrahmSl or the creative power. 
Those who worshipped the meridian sun as Iswara, the des- 
tructive and regenerative faculty ; and those who reverenced 
the setting sun, as the prototype of Vishnu, or the attribute 
of preservation. 

The fourth class comprehended the advocates of the 
Trimurti, Who addressed their devotions to the sun in all the 
preceding states, as the comprcbenaive type of these three 
divine attributes. 

The object of the fifth form is not quite clearly stated, but 
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it appears to have been the adoration of the sun as a positive 
and material body, and the marks on his surface, as his 
hair, beard, &c. The members of this class so far correspond 
with the Sauras of the present day, as to refrain from food 
until they had seen the sun. 

The sixth class of Sauras, in opposition to the preceding, 
deemed it unnecessary to address their devotions to the 
visible and material sun ; they provided a mental luminary, 
on which they meditated, and to which their adoration was 
offered; they stamped circular orbs in their foreheads, arms, 
and breasts with hot irons ; a practice uniformly condemned 
by Sankara, as contrary to the laws of the Vedas, and the 
respect due to Brahmanical flesh and blood. 

Ganesa, as well as, Surya had formerly six classes of 
adorers ; in the present day he cannot boast of any exclusive 
worship, although he shares a sort of homage with almost aU 
the other divinities : his followers were the worshippers of the 
Mah3 Ganapati, of Haridra Ganapati, or Dhundi R§j, who is 
still a popular form of Ganesa, of Uchchhishtha G., of 
Navanita G., of Swarna G., and of Sant&na G. The left hand 
subdivision of the Uchchhishtha Ganapati sect, also called 
Hairamba, abrogated all obligatory ritual and distinction o<f 
caste. 

The adorers, of the female personifications of divine 
power, appear to have been fully as numerous as at present, 
and to have worshipped the same objects, or BbavSini, MabS, 
Lakshmi, and Saraswati : even as personifications of these 
divinities, however, the worship of Sit& and RSldh&, either 
singly, or in conjunction with RSma and Krishna, never makes 
its appearence. The worshippers of Sakti were then, as now, 
divided into two classes, a right and left hand order, and 
three subdivisions of the latter are enumerated, who are still 
well knc^wn^the PurnSiYishiktas, AkritSrthas, Krit&kritya- 
samas. 

There can be little doubt; that the course of time and the 
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presence of foreign rulers, have very much ameliorated 
the character of much of the Hindu worship : if the licentious 
practices of the Siktas are still as prevalent as ever, 
which may well be questioned, they are, at least, carefully 
concealed from observation, and if they are not explod- 
ed, there are other observances of a more ferocious descrip- 
tion, which seen to have disappeared. The worship of 
Bhairava still prevails amongst the Siktas and the Jogis ; 
but in upper India, at least, the naked mendicant, smeared 
with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or a sword, carrying 
a hollow skull in his hand, and half intoxicated with the spirits 
which he has quaffed from that disgusting wine-cup, prepared, 
in short, to perpetrate any act of violence and crime, the 
KSpalika of former days, U now rarely, if ever, encountered. 
In the work of Ananda Giri, we have two of these sectaries 
introduced^ one a Brahman by birth, is the genuine KSp^lika: 
he drinks wine, eats flesh, and abandons all rites and obser- 
vances which has armed him with supernatural powers, 
and rendered Bhairava himself the reluctant, but helpless 
minister of his will. The other K^p&lika is an impostor, the 
son of a harlot, by a gatherer of Tadi, or Palm juice, and who 
has adopted the character as an excuse for throwing off all 
social and moral restraint. The KSlpSLlikas are often alluded 
to in controversial works, that appear to be the compositions 
of a period at least preceding the tenth century. 

The next classes of sectaries, confuted by Sankara, were 
various^^infidel sects, some of whom avowedly, and perhaps 
all covertly, are still in being : the list is also interesting, as 
discriminating opinions which, in the ignorance subsequent to 
their disappearance from Hindustan, have very commonly 
been, and, indeed, still are frequently confounded. These 
are the ’ChftrvSikas, or Sunya VSdfs, the Saugatas, the Ksha- 
panakas, the Jainas, and the Bauddhas. 

The ChSirvakas were so named from one of their teachers, 
the Muni ChUrvSikd, From Vrihaspati— some of whose 
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dogmas have been quoted from the work of MSdhava, they 
are termed also VSrhaspatyas. The appellation Sunya Vadf 
impHes the asserter of the unreality and emptiness of the 
universe, and another designation, Lokayata, expresses their 
adoption of the tenet, that this being is the Be-all of exist- 
ence : they were, in short, the advocates of materialism and 
atheism, and have existed from a very remote period, and still 
exist, as we shall hereafter see. 

The Saugatas are identified even by Madhava with 
Bauddhas, but there seems to have been some, although 
probably not any very essential difference : the chief tenet of 
this class, according to Ananda Giri, was their adopting the 
doctrine taught by Sugata Muni, that tenderness towards 
animated nature comprehends all moral and devotional duty, 
a tenet which is, in a great measure, common to both 
the Bauddha and Jaina schisms : it is to be feared, that 
the personal description of the Saugata, as a man of a fat 
body and small head, although possibly intended to charac- 
terise the genus, will not direct us to the discovery of its 
origin or history. The Kshapanaka again has always been 
described by Hindu writers as a Bauddha, or sometimes even 
a Jaina naked mendicant : in the work before us he appears 
as the professor of a sort of astrological religion, in which 
time is the principal divinity, and he is described as carrying, 
in either hand, the implements of his science, or a Gola 
Yantra, and Turya Yantra, the former of which is an armiN 
lary sphere, and the latter a kind of quadrant, apparently 
for ascertaining time ; from the geographical controversy that 
occurs between him and Sankara, it appears that he enter-^ 
tains the doctrine regarding the descent of earth in space, 
which is attributed by the old astronomers to the Bauddhas, 
and controverted by the author of the Surya SiddhAnta, and 
subsequently by BhAskara : the former is quoted by Sankara, 
according to our author. These doctrines, the commentators 
on Bhaskara's work^ pnd even be, himself, commenting on his 
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own text, say, belong to the Jainas, not to the Bauddhas ; but 
possibly, the correction is itseU an error, it does not appear 
that the Kshapanaka of Ananda Giri argues the existence of 
a double set of planetary bodies, which is, undoubtedly, 
a Jaina doctrine, and the descent of the earth in space may 
‘ have been common to all these sects. 

: The Jainas that existed in the time of Ananda Giri appear 

as Digarabaras only ; he does not notice their division 
into Digambaras and SwetSmbaras, as they at present are 
found, and existed indeed prior to the age of Madhava. 
The B luddhas are introduced personally, although it may be 
questioned whether they were very numerous in India in so 
comparatively modern a period : according to "Ananda Giri, 
a persecution of this sect, and of the Jainas, took place in 
one part of the peninsula, the state of Rudrapur, during 
Sankara’s life time, but he, as well as Madhaba, excludes 
Sankara from being at all concerned in it He ascribes its 
occurence to the same source, the instigation of a Bhatta, 
from the north, or in fact, of Kumarila Bhatta, a Bengali, or 
Maithili Brahman. 

A long series of sectaries then ensues, of a more orthodox 
description, and who only err in claiming prim eval and pre- 
eminent honors for the object of their adoration — none of 
these are to be found ; and, although of a certain extent, the 
place of some of them may be supplied by the local deities 
of the villagers, and by the admission of others to a partici- 
pation in the worship paid to the presiding deities of each 
sect, yet there can be little doubt, that a large portion of the 
Hindu Pantheon formerly enjoyed honours, which have for some 
centuries past been withheld. In this predicament are Indra, 
Kuvera, Yama, Varuna, Garuda, Sesha, and Soma, all of whom 
in the golden age of Hindu idolatry, had, no doubt, temples 
and adorers: the light and the attractive service of the God 
of love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very popular, 
as his temples and groves make a distinguished figure in the 
2 
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tales, poems, and dramas of antiquity : it is a feature that sin^ 
gularly characterises the present state of the Hindu religion, 
that if in some instances it is less ferocious, in others it has 
ceased to address itself to the amiable propensities of the 
human character, or the spontaneous and comparatively inno- 
cent feelings of youthful natures. The buffoonery of the Holi, 
and barbarity of the Charak Puja, but ill express the sympa- 
thies which man, in all countries feels with the vernal season, 
and which formerly gave rise to the festive Vasantotsava 
of the Hindus, and the licentious homage paid to Sakti and 
Bhairava, has little in common with the worship, that might 
be supposed acceptable to Kama and his lovely bride, and 
which it would appear they formerly enjoyed. 

Besides the adorers of the secondary divinities, we have a 
variety of sects who direct their devotions to beings of a still 
lower rank, an3 of whom none, at present, exist as distinct 
bodies although individuals may be found, either detached of 
comprehended in other classes, who, more or less, reverence 
similar objects. Thus, the worship of Akas, or Ether, as the 
supreme deity, is still occasionally met with : all classes pay 
daily homage to the Pitris or Manes, and a few of the Tantri- 
kas worship Siddhas, or Genii, in the hope of'acquiring suptt* 
human powers : the same class furnishes occasional votaries of 
of the Vasus, Yakshas, and Gandarvas, and even of the VetS- 
las and Bhutas, or goblins and ghosts, and the latter also 
receive still, from the fears of the villagers, propitiatory ado- 
ration. It does not appear, that In any form, the worsliip of 
the moon and stars, of the elements, and divisions of the 
universe, is still practised, although that of the Tirthas, or 
holy places and rivers, is as popular as ever. 

We have thus completed the enumeration of the sects as 
described by the author of the Sankara Vijaya, and have had 
an opportunity of observing, that, although the outlines of 
the system remain the same, the details have undergone very 
important alterations, since the time at which this work was 
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composed : the rise of most of the existing modifications, we 
can trace satisfactorily enough, as will hereafter appear, and 
It is not improbable that the disappearance of many of those, 
vhich no longer take a part in the idolatry of the Hindus, may 
je attributed to the exertions of Sankara and his disciples : 
lis object, as appears from the work we have hitherto follow- 
ed, was by no means the suppression of acts of outward devo- 
:ion, nor of the preferential worship of any acknowledged, 
preeminent deity: his leading tenet is the recognition of 
Brahma Para Brahma, as the sole cause and supreme ruler of 
:he universe, and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, or 
any individual member of the pantheon : with this admission, 
ind in regard to the weakness of those human faculties, 
which can not elevate themselves to the conception of the 
inscrutable first cause, the observance of such rites, and the 
worship of such deities, as are either prescribed by the Vedas, 
or the works not incompatible with their authority, were left 
undisturbed by this teacher ; they even received, to a certain 
l extent, his particular sanction ; and the following divisions 
of the Hindu faith were, by his express permission, taught 
by some of his disciples, and are, consequently, regarded, 
by the learned Brahmans in general, as the only orthodox 
and allowable forms in the present day. The Saiva faith was 
instituted by Paramata Kalanala,who is described as teaching 
at Beneras, and assuming the insignia that characterise 
the Dandis of modern times.'* 

The Vaishnava worship was taught at Kanchi, or Conje- 
verSm, by Lakshmana Acharya and Hasttmalaka ; and the 
latter seems to have introduced a modified adoration of 
Vishnu, in the character of Krishna. The Saura sect was 
continued under the auspices of Divakara, Brahmachari, 
and the Sakta, under those of the Sannyasi, Tripura Kumara ; 
the GanSlpatya were allowed to remain under the presidence 
ot Girijaputra, and from such persons as had not adopted 
either of the preceding systems, Batukanath, the professor of 
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the KapSlika, or Bhairava wprshipi was permitted to attract 
followers : all ithese teachers were converts and disciple? of 
Sankara, and returned td his superintending guidance, when 
they had effected the objects of their missions. 

The notice that occurs in the Sarva Darsana of any of 
the sects which have yet been mentioned, has been already 
incidentally adverted to : this work is less of a popular form 
than the preceding, and controverts the speculative rather 
than the practical doctrines of other schools : besides the 
atheistical Bauddha and Jaina sects, the work is occupied 
chiefly with the refutation of the followers of Jaimini, 
Gautama, and Patanjali, and we have no classes of wor- 
shippers introduced but those of the Vaishnavas who follow 
RimSinuja and Madhwacharya, of the Saivas, the Pasupatas, 
the followers of Abhinava Gupta, who taught the Mantra 
worship of Siva ; and the alchemical school, or worshippers 
of Siva’s type in quick<silver, and the Rasendra Linga ; most 
of these seem to have sprung into being in the interval bet- 
ween the loth and 13th centuries, and have now either dis- 
appeared, or are rapidly on the decline : those which actually 
exist, we shall recur to in view we are now prepared to take 
of the actual condition of the Hindu faith. 


SECTION 11. 


PRESENT DIVISIONS OF THE HINDUS AND OF 
THE VAISHNAVAS. 

The classification adopted by the works, I especially follow, 
if not unexceptionable, is allowable and convenient, and may, 
therefore, regulate the following details : it divides all the 
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[Hindus into three great classes, or Vabhnavas, Saivas, and 
S^ktas, and refers to a fourth or miscellaneous class, all not 
comprised in the three others. 

The worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, who are the 
objects of the following description, are not to be confounded 
vith the orthodox adorers of those divinities : few Brahmans 
d learning if they have any religion at all, will acknowledge 
hemselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of the 
Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, they 
more especially worship some individual deity as their chosen, 
)r Ishta Devata : they refer also to the Vedas, the books of 
aw, the Puranas, and Tantras, as the only ritual they recog- 
lize and regard all practices not derived from those sources 
is irregular and profane : on the other hand, many of the sects 
seem to have originated, in a great measure, out of oppo- 
sition to the Brahmanical order : teachers and disciples are 
chosen from any class, and the distinction of caste is, in a 
great measure, sunk in the new one, of similarity of schism : 
the ascetics and mendicants, also in many instances, affect to 
treat the Brahmans with particular contempt,and this is gener- 
ally repaid with interst by the Brahmans. A portion, 
though not a large one, of the populace is still attached to 
the Smarts Brahmans, as their spiritual guides, and are so far 
distinct from any of the sects, we shall have to specify, 
whilst most of the followers, even of the sects, pay the ordi- 
nary deference to the Brahmanical order,and especially evince 
towards the Brahmans of their own fellowship, of whom there 
is generally abundance,the devotedness and submission which 
the original Hindu Code so perpetually inculcates. 

Excluding, therefore, those who may be regarded as the 
regular worshippers of regular gods, we have the follow- 
ing enumeration of the several species of each class. 





VAISHNAVAS. 

1. Ramanujas, or Sri Sampradayis, or Sri Vaishnavas, 

2. Ramanandis or Ramavats. 

3. Kabir Panthis. 

4. Khakisi 

5. Maluk Oasis. 

6. Dadu Panthis. 

7. Raya Ddsis. 

8. Senais. 

9. Vallavacharis, or Rudra Sampradayis. 

10. Mira Bais. 

11. Madhwacharis, or Brahma Sampradayis. 

12. Nimavats, or Sanakadi Sampradayis. 

13. The Vaishnavas of Bengal. 

14. Radha Vallabhis. 

15. The Sakhl Bhavas. 

16. Charan Oasis. 

17. Harischandis. 

18. Sadhna Panthis. 

19. Mldhavis. 

20. Sannyasis, Vairagis and Nagas. 


SAIVAS. 

1. Dandis Dasnamis. 

2. Jogis. 

3. Jangamas. 

4. Paramahansas. 

5. Urdhabahus, Akas Mukhis, and Nakhis. 

6. Gudaras. 

7. Rukharas, Sukharas, Ukharas. 

8. KlrSL Lingis. 

' 9. SannySsis, &c. 



SAKTAS. 


t. Dakshinis. 

2. Vamis. 

3. Kancheliyas. 

4. Kararis. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

1. Ganapatyas. 

2. Saurapatas 

3. NSnak ShShis of seven classes—* 

1. Udisis. 

2. Ganjbakhshis. 

3. Ramr&yis. 

4. Suthra Shahis. 

5. Gobind Sinhis. 

6. Nirmalas. 

7. Nagas. 

4. Jainas of two principal orders— 

1. Digambaras. 

2. Swetambaras. 

5. BabSl Lallis. 

6. PrSn Nathis* 

7. SSdhs. 

8. Satnamis. 

9. Siva Narayanis. 

10. Sunyavadis, 

These will be regarded as Varieties enough, it may be 
presumed, especially when it is considered, that most of them 
comprise a number of sub-divisions, and that besides these 
acknowledged classifications, many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can scarcely be included 
within the limits of any of them, exetcising a sort of inde- 
pendence both in thought. and act, and attached very loosely^ 
if at all, to any of the popular schismatical sects; 



VAISHNAVAS. 

Sri Sampradayis or Ramanujas. 

Amongst other divisions of less importance! the Vaish- 
navas are usually distinguished into four principal Sam- 
pradayas, or sects ; of these the most ancient and respect- 
able is the Sri Sampradaya, founded by the Vaishnava re- 
former, R^imAnuja Acharya, about the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

The history of RarnSnuja, and his first followers, is well- 
known^ in the south of India, of which he was a native, 
and is recorded in various legendary tracts and traditional 
narratives. 

According to the Bhirgava Upapurana, R&mAnuja is said 
to have been an incarnation of the serpent Sesha, whilst 
his chief companions and disciples were the embodied 
Discus, Mace, Lotus, and other insignia of Vishnu. In a 
Kanara account of his life, called the Divya Charitra, he is 
said to have been the son of Sri Keshub Acharya and 
BhumiDevij and, as before, an incarnation of Sesha. He 
was born at Perumbur, and studied at Kanchi, or Conjeveram, 
where also he taught his system of the Vaishnava faith. He 
afterwards resided at Sri Ranga, worshipping Vishnu as 
Sri Ranga Nath, and there composed his principal works, 
he then visited various parts of India, disputing with the 
professors of different creeds, overcoming them of course 
and reclaiming various shrines, then in possession of the 
Saivas for the worshippers of Vishnu, particularly the 
celebrated temple of Tripeti. 

On his return to Sri Ranga, the disputes between the 
Vaishnava and Saiva religions, became exceedingly violent, 
and the Chola monarch, who according to some accounts, 
was at that time, Kerikala Chola, subsequently named Krimi 
Konda Chola, being a devout worshipper of Siva, com- 
manded ail the Brahmans in his dominions, to sign an 
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ickriowledgenlent of the supremacy of that divinity, bribing 
^ome of the most refractory, and terrifying others into 
Acquiescence. RSm^nuja, however, was impracticable, and 
he king sent armed men td seize him. With the assistance 
)f his disciples, he effected his escape, and ascending the 
jhats found refuge with the jain sovereign of Mysore, 
/itala Deva, Veliala Raya. In consetjuence of rendering 
hnedical service to the daughter of this prince, or in the 
terms of the legend, expelling an evil spirit, a Brahma 
jkakshasa, by whom she was possessed^ he obtained the 
monarch’s grateful regard, and finally converted him to the 
^aishnava faith. The Raja assumed the title of Vishnii 
yardhana. Ramanuja remained several years in Mysore, 
kt a temple founded by the Raja on Yadava Giri,,now known 
as Mail Cotay, for the reception of an image called ChavalSl 
Raya, a fonii of Ranachhor or Krishna, which the local 
traditions very rediculously pretend he obtained from the 
Mahomedan sovereign of Delhi. Ramanuja resided here 
twelve years, but on the death of his persecutor Chola king^ 
he returned to Sri Ranga, on the Kaveri, and there spent 
the remainder of his life in devout exercises and religious 
Seclusion. 

The establishments of the R§manujiyas are numerous 
in the Dekhan still, and the same country comprehends the 
site of the Gaddi, the pillow or seat of the primitive teacher ; 
his spiritual throne, in fact, to which his disciples are suc- 
cessively elevated. This circumstance gives a superiority 
to the Acharyas of the D'lkshina, or south, over those of 
the Uttara, or north, into which they are at present divided. 

The worship of the followers of Rlmanuja, is addressed 
to Vishnu and to Lakshmi, and their respective incarnations^ 
(either singly or conjointly ; and the Sri Vaishnavas, by which 
general name the sect is known, consist of corresponding 
Subdivisions, as NlrSiyana, or Lakshmi, or Lakshmi NarSyana, 
or R&ma or SitS, or SitS RSma, or Krishna, or Rukmini, of 
3 
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any other modifications of Vishnu, or his consort, is the 
preferential object of the veneration of the votary. The Sri 
Vaishnava worship in the north of India, is not very popular, 
and the sect is rather of a speculative than practical nature, 
althogh it does not require, in its teachers, secession from 
the world : the teachers are usually of the Brahmanical 
order, but the disciples may be of any caste. 

Besides the temples appropriated to Vishnu and his con- 
sort, and their several forms, including those of Krishna and 
R2ma, and those which are celebrated as objects of pilgrim- 
age, as Lakshmi-Balaji, Ramnath and Ranganath, in the 
South \ Badarinath, in the Himalaya, Jagannath, in Orissa, 
and Dwaraka, on the Malabar Coast, images of metal or 
stone are usually set up in the houses of the private members 
of this sect, which are daily worshipped, and the temples 
and dwellings are all decorated with the Sciagram stone and 
Tulasi plant. 

The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this 
sect, are the individual preparation, and scrupulous privacy 
<of their meals ; they must not eat in cotton garments, but 
but having bathed, must put on woolen or silk ; the teachers 
allow their select pupils to assist them, but, in general, all 
the Rimanujas cook for themselves, and should the meal 
during this process, or whilst they are eating, attract even 
the looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly stopped, 
and the viands buried in the ground : a similar delicacy, in 
this respect, prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, 
especially of the Rajput families, but it is not carried to so 
preposterous an extent. 

The chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu sects, is 
the communication by the teacher to the disciple of the 
Mantra, which generally consists of the name of some deity 
or a short address to him ; it is communicated in a whisper, 
and never lightly made known by the adept to profane ears. 
The Mantra of the RamSnuja sect is said to be the six 
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syllable Mantra— or Om R&mSya NamSh ; or Om, salutation 
to Rama. 

Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil 
character, is the term or terms with which the religious mem- 
bers, salute each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by the lay members. This amongst the 
Ramanujas is the phrase, Dlso ’smi, or Daso ’ham; I 
am your slave ; accompanied with the Pranam, or slight 
inclination of head, and the application of the joined hands 
to the fore-head. To the Acharyas, or supreme teachers of 
this sect, the rest perfom the Ashtanga Dandawat or prostra- 
tion of the body, with the ‘application of eight parts— 
the forehead, breast, hands, knees, and insteps of the feet, 
f to the ground. 

The Hindu sects are usually discriminated by various 
fantastical streaks on their faces, breasts, and arms ; for this 
purpose, all the Vaishnavas employ especially a white earth 
called Gopichandana, which, to be of the purest description, 
should be brought from DwSraka, being said to be the soil 
of a pool at that place, in which the Gopis drowned them- 
selves when they heard Jof Krishna’s death. The common 
Gopichandana, however, is nothing but a Magnesian or 
Calcareous Clay. 

The marks of the Ramanujas are two perpendicular white 
lines drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement 
of each eye-brow, and a transverse streak connecting them 
across the root of the nose ; in the centre is a perpendicular 
streak of red, made with red Sanders, or Roll, a prepara- 
tion of Turmeric and Lime : they have also patches of Gopi- 
chandana, with a central red streak on the breast, and each 
upper arm : the marks are supposed to represent the Sankha, 
Chakra, Gada, Padma', or Shell, Discus, Club, and Lotus, 
which Vishnu bears in the four hands, whilst the central 
streak is, Sri, or Lakshmi. Some have these objects carved 
on wooden stamps, with which they impress the emblems 
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on their bodies, and others carry their devotion so far as to 
have the partsvcicatrized with heated metallic models of the 
objects they propose to represent, but this is not regarded 
as a creditable practice : besides these marks, they wear a 
necklace of the wood of the Tulasi, and carry a rosary of the 
seeds of the same plant, or of the Lotus. 

The principal authorities of this sect are the comments 
of the founder on the Sutras of Vyasa and other Vaidika 
\vork: they are written in Sanskrit, and are the Sri Bhashya, 
the Gita BhSshya, the Vedartha Sangraha, Vedanta Pradipa, 
and Vedanta Sara : besides these, the works of Venkata 
AchSrya, are of great repute amongst them, as the Stotra 
Bhashya, and Satadushini, and others : the Chanda Maruta 
Vaidika, and TrinsatadhySnam, are also works of authority) 
as is the P^ncharatra of N^lrada : of the Puranas they acknow- 
ledge only six as authorities, the Vishnu, Nlradiya, Garuda, 
padma, Varaha and the Bhagavat : the other twelve are 
regarded as Tamasa, or originating in the principles of dark- 
ness and passion, as we have already observed. Besides 
these, the Ramanuja have a variety of popular works in the 
dialects of the South, one of which, the Guru Para, contain- 
ing an account of the life of Ramanuja, was procured by 
Dr. Buchanan, in the course of his statistical researches in 
Mysore. 

The chief religious tenet of the Rimitnujas, is the asser- 
tion that Vishnu js Brahma ; that he was before all worlds, 
and was the cause and the creator of all. Although they 
maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one, yet in opposi- 
tion to the Vedanta doctrines, they deny that the deity is 
void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed 
with all good qualities, and with a two-fold form : the 
supreme spirit, Paramatm^ or cause, and the gross one, the 
effect, the universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called 
the Visishthadwaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In 
these assertions they are followed by most of the VaishnavA 
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^ects. Creation or^jfinated in the wish of Vishnu, who was 
klone, witl^t a second, to multiply himself : he said, I will 
pbecome many, and he was individually embodied as visible 
Snd ethereal light. After that, as a ball of clay, may be 
Enouicied into various forms, so the grosser substance of the 
pdelty became manifest in the elements, and their combina- 
tions : the forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, 
[are pervaded by a portion of the same vitality which belongs 
I to the great cause of all, but which is distinct from his 
'Spiritual or ethereal essence; here, therefore, the Raminujas 
[again oppose the Vedantikas, who identify the Paramitma 
[and Jivatma, or ethereal, and vital sprit : this vitality though 
[endlessly diffusible, is imperishable and eternal, and the 
f matter of the universe, as being the same in the substance 
with the Supreme Being, is alike without beginning or end. 
Purushottama, and Narlyan, after having created man and 
animals, through the instrumentality of those subordinate 
agents whom he willed into existence for that purpose, still 
retained the supreme authority of the universe : so that the 
R5in5nujas assert three predicates of the universe, com- 
prehending the deity : it consists of Chit, or spirit, Achit, or 
matter, Iswara, or God, or the enjoyer, the thing enjoned, 
and the ruler and controller of both. Besides his primary 
and secondary form as the creator, and creation, the deity 
has assumed, at different times, particular forms and ap- 
pearances, for the benefit of his creatures : he is, or has 
been visibly present amongst men, in five modifications : in 
his Archa, objects of worship, as images, &c., in the Vibhavas, 
or Avataras as the fish, the boar, &c., in certain forms 
called Vyuhas, of which four are enumerated, Vasudeva, or 
Krishna, Balarama, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; fourthly, in 
the Sukshma form, which, when perfect, comprises six 
qualities : Virajas, absence of human passions ; Vimrityu, 
immortality ; Visoka, exemption from care or pain; VijighatsS, 


absence of natural wants ; SatyakSma, and Satyasankalpa, 
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( the love and practice of truth ; and sixthly, as the Anlaratma, 
or Antarjami, the human soul, or individualised spirit; these 
are to be worshipped seriatim, as the ministrant ascends in 
the scale of perfection, ^and adoration therefore is five- 
fold ; Abhigamanam, cleaning and purifying the temples, 
images, &c., Upaclanain, providing flowers and perfumes 
for religious rites; Ijya, the presentation of such offer- 
ings, blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may 
be observed, by all the Vaishnavas ; Swadhyaya, counting 
the rosary and repeating the names of the divinity, or 
any of his forms; and Yoga, the effort to unite with the 
deityl: the reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of 
Vishnu, and enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted 
to be perpetual residence in Vaikuntha, or Vishnu’s heaven, 
in a condition of pure ecstasy and eternal rapture. 

The Ramanujas are not very numerous in the north of 
India, where they are better known as Sri Vaishnavas; they 
are decidedly hostile to the Saiva sect, and ere not on very 
friendly terms with the modern votaries of Krishna, although 
they recognise that deity as an incarnation of Vishnu. 


RAMANANDIS OR RAMAVATS. 

The followers of Ramanand are much better known than 
those of Ramanuja in Upper Hindustan : they ar^ usually 
considered as a branch ol the Ramanuja sect, and address 
their devotions peculiarly to Ramchandra, and the divine 
manifestations connected with Vishnu in that incarnation, 
as Sita, Lakshmana, and Hanuman. 

Ramanand is sometimes considered to have been the 
immediate disciple of Ramanuja, and this appears to be an 
error : a more particular account makes him the fifth in 
descent from that teacher, as follows — the pupil and suc- 
cessor of RamlnujS was Devanand ; of Devenand, Harinand ; 
of Harinand, Raghavanand, and of this last, Ramanand, an 
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enumeration which, if correct, would place RlmS-uand about 
the end of the I3lh century : there is great reason, however, 
to doubt his being entitled to so remote a date, and con- 
seqnently to question the accuracy of his descent from 
Ramanuja ; we shall have occasion to infer, hereafter, from 
the accounts given of the dates of other teachers, that 
Ramanand was not earlier than the end of the 14th or 
beginning of the 15th century. 

According to common tradition, the schism of Ramanand 
originated in resentment of an affront offered him by his 
fellow disciples, and sanctioned by his teacher. It is said,, 
that he had spent some time in travelling through various 
parts of India, after which he returned to the Math, or resi- 
dence of his superior : his breihren objected to him, that in 
the course of his peregrinations, it was impossible he could 
have observed that privacy in his meals, which is a vital ob- 
servance of the RimILnuja sect, and as Raghavanand admit- 
ted the validity of the objection, Ramanand was cond-emned 
to feed in a place apart ifrom the rest of the disciples : he 
was highly incensed at the order, and retired from the society 
altogether, establishing a schism of his own. 

The residence of Ramanand was at^-Benaras, at the 
Pancha Ganga Ghat, where a Math, or monastery of his fol- 
lowers, is said to have existed, but to have been destroyed 
by some of the Musalvnan princes : at present there is merely 
a Slone plat-form, in the vicinity, bearing the supposed im- 
pressions of his feet, but there are many Maths of his fol- 
lowers, of celebrity at Benaras, whose Panchayat, or council, 
is the chief authority amongst the Ramavats in Upper India : 
we shall have frequent occasion to mention these Maths, or 
convents, and a short account’.of them may, therefore, here 
be acceptable. 

Most of the religious sects of which we have to give an 
account, comprise various classes of individuals, resolvable, 
however, especially into two, whom (for want of more appro- 
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priate terms) we must call, perhaps, Clerical and Lay : the 
bulk of the votaries are generally, but not always of the latter 
order, whilst the rest, or the Clerical class, are sometimes 
monastic, and sometimes secular: most of the sects, 
especially the Vaishnavas, leave this distinction a matter of 
choice : the Vallabhacharis, indeed, give the preference to 
married teachers, and all their Gosains are men of business 
and family: the preference, however, is usually assigned to 
teachers of an ascetic or ccenobitic life, whose pious medita- 
tions are not distracted by the affections of kindred, or the 
cares of the world : the doctrine that intoduced similiar un- 
social institutions into the Christian church, in the fourth 
century, being still most triumphantly prevalent in the east, 
the land of its nativity; the establishments of which we are 
treating, and the still existing practices of solitary mortifica- 
tion, originating in the ** specious appearance and pompous 
sound of that maxim of the ancient philosophy, that in order 
to the attainment of true felicity and communion wtth God, it 
was necessary that the soul should be separated from the body 
even here below, and that the body was to be macerated and 
mortified for that purpose.” (Mosheim. i. 378.) 

Of the ccenobitic members of the different communities, 
most pursue an erratic and mendicant life: all of them, 
indeed, at some period have led such a life, and have 
travelled over various parts of Indra singly or in bodies, 
subsisting by alms, by merchandise, and sometimes, perhaps, 
by less unexceptionable means, like the Sarabaites of the 
east, or the mendicant friars of the Latin Church : they have,- 
however, their fixed rallying points, and are sure of finding, in 
various parts of their progress, establishments of their own, 
or some friendly fraternity where they are for a reasonably 
moderate period lodged and fed. When old or infirm, they 
sit down in some previously existing Math, or establish one' 
of their own. 

The Maths, Asthals, or AkhIdSs, the residences of 
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I he monastic communities of the Hindus, are scattered 
ver the whole country : they vary in structure and extent, 
ccording to the property of which the proprietors are pos- 
essed ; but they generally comprehend a set of huts or 
ihambers for the Mahant, ‘or Superior, and his permanent 
)upils ; a temple, sacred to the deity whom they worship, or 
the Somadhi, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or some 
eminent teacher; and a Dharma Sala, one or more sheds, 
)r buildings for the accomodation of the mendicants or 
:ravellers, who are constantly visiting the Math : ingress 
ind egress is free to all ; and, indeed a restraint upon 
personal liberty seems never to have entered into the con- 
ception of any of the religious legislator of the Hindus. 

The Math is under the entire control of a Mohant, or 
Superior, with a certain number of resident Chelas or dis- 
ciples ; their number varies from three or four [to thirty or 
forty, but in both cases there are always a number of vagrant 
Dr out-members : the resident ChelSs are usually the elders of 
the body, with a few of the younger as their attendants 
tnd scholars ; and it is from the senior and more proficient 
Df these ascetics, that the Mahant is usually elected. 

In some instances, however, where the Mohant has a 
:amily, the institution descends in the line of his posterity : 
where an election is to be effected, it is conducted with 
nuch solemnity, and presents a curious picture of a regu- 
larly organised system of church policy, amongst these ap- 
}arently unimportant and straggling communities. 

The Maths of various districts look up to some one of 
heir own order as chief, and they all refer to that connected 
^,/ith their founder, as Jthe common head : under the presi- 
i^ence, therefore, of the Mahant of that establishment, 
Wherever practicable, and in his absence, of some other of 
acknowledged pre-eminence, the Mahants of the different 
Maths assemble, upon the decease of one of their brethren, 
to elect a successor. For this purpose they regularly 
4 
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examine Ihe ChelSs or disciples of the deceased, the ablest 
of whom is raised to the vacant situation : should none of 
them be qualified, they choose a Mohant from the pupils of 
some other teacher, but this is rarely necessary, and unless 
necessary, is never had recourse to. The new Mahant 
is then regularly installed, and is formally invested with the 
cap, the rosary, the frontal mark, or TikS, or any other 
monastic insignia, by the president of the assembly. Under 
the native Government, whether Mohammedan or Hindu— the 
election of the superior of one of these establishments was 
considered as a matter of sufficient moment to demand the 
attention of the Governor of the province, who, accordingly 
in person, or by his deputy, presided at the election : at pre- 
sent, no interference is exercised by the ruling authorities, 
and rarely by any lay character, although occasionally a Raja, 
or a Zemindar, to whose liberality the Math is indebted, or 
in whose lands it is situated, assumes the right of assisting 
and presiding at the election. 

The Mohants of the sects, in which the election takes 
place, are generally assisted by those of the sects connected 
with them : each is attended by a train of disciples, and 
individuals of various mendicant tribes repair to the meet- 
ing ; so that an assemblage of many humlreds, and some- 
times of thousands, occurs: as far as the resources of the 
Math, where they are assembled, extend, they are main- 
tained at its expence ; when those fail, they must shift for 
themselves ; the election is usually a business of ten or 
twelve days, and during the period of its continuance, 
various points of polity or doctrine are discussed in the 
assembly. 

The most of the M.iths have some endowments of land, 
but witli ibe exception of a few establi>bed in large cities, 
and especially at Benares, the individual amount of these 
endow^ments is, in general, of little value. There are few 
Mallis in any district that possess five hundred Bighas 
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of land, or about one hundred and seventy acres and 
the most usual quantity is about thirty or forty Bights 
only : this is sometimes let out for a fixed rent ; at other 
times it is cultivated by the Math on its own account, 
the highest rental met with, in any of the returns procured 
is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum. Although, 
however, the individual portions are trifling, the great number 
of these petty establishments renders the aggregate amount 
considerable, and as the endowed lands have been granted 
Mafi, or free of land tax, they form altogether, a serious 
deduction from the revenue of each district. 

Besides the lands they may hold, the Maths have other 
sources of support; the attachment of lay votaries frequently 
contributes very liberally to their wants : the community is 
also sometimes concerned, though, in general, covertly, in 
traflic, and besides those means of supply, the individual 
members of most of them sally forth daily to collect alms 
from the vicinity, the aggregate of which, generally in the 
shape of rice, or other grains, furnishes forth the common 
table : it only remains to observe, that the tenants of these 
Maths, particularly the Vaishnavas, are most commonly of 
a quiet inoffensive character, and the Mohants especially 
are men of talents and respectability, although they possess, 
occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which the 
conceit of superior sancity is apt to inspire : tliere are, it 
is true, exceptions to this innocuous character, and robberies 
and murders have been traced to these religious establish- 
ments. 

The especial object of the worship of RSm^nada’s follow- 
ers is Vishnu, as Ramchandra : they, of course, reverence all 
the other incarnations of Vishnu, but they maintain the super- 
iority of R&ma, in the present or Kali Yuga j h( nec they are 
known collectively as R&mavats, although the same variety 
prevails amongst them, as amongst the R&minujas, as to the 
exclusive or collective worship of the male and female mem- 
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bers of this incarnation, or of Rama and Sita, singly, or 
jointly, or Sita Rama : individuals of them also pay particular 
veneration to some of the other forms of Vishnu, and they 
hold in like estimation, as the RSmanujas, and every Vaish- 
nava sect, the SSilgram stone and Tulasi plant ; their forms of 
worship correspond with those of the Hindus generally, but 
some of the mendicant members of the sect, who are very 
numerous, and are usually known as Vairagis, or Viraktas, 
consider all forms of adoration superfluous, beyondjthe inces- 
sant invocation of the name of Krishna and Rama. 

The practices of this sect are of less precise nature than 
those of the Ramanujas, it being the avowed object of the 
founder to release his disicpies from those fetters which he 
had found so inconvenient : in allusion to this, indeed, he 
gave, it is said, the appellation Avadhuta, or Liberated, to his 
scholars and they admit no particular observances with res- 
pect to eating or bathing, but follow their own inclination, or 
comply with the common practice in these respects. The 
initiatory Mantra is said to be Sri Rtma— the salutation is 
Jaya Sri R§ma, Jaya Rama, or Sita Rama : their marks, are 
the same as those of the preceding, except that the red per- 
pendicular streak on the forehead is varied, in shape and 
extent, at the pleasure of the individual, and is generally 
narrower than that of the Ramanujas, 

Various sects are considered to be but branches of the 
RamanSndi Vaishnavas, and their founders are asserted to 
have been amongst his disciples : of these disciples, twelve 
are particularised as the most eminent, some of whom have 
given origin to religious distinctions of great celebrity, and, 
although their doctrines are often very different from those 
of RSmSnand, yet the popular tradition is so far corroborated, 
that they maintain an amicable intercourse with the followers 
of R5ra5nand, and with each other. 

The twelve chief disciples of RamSnand are named, as 
ollows«>»Asanand, Kabir, the weaver, Raidas, the Chamar, oi 
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currier, Pita, the Rajput, Sursuranand, Sukhlnand, Bhabha- 
nand, Dhanna the Jat, Sena, the barber — Mah^nand, Parama- 
nand, and Srianand, a list which shows that the school of 
Ramanand admitted disciples of every caste : it is, in fact, 
asserted in the Bhakta Mala, that the distinction of caste is 
inadmissible according to the tenets of the Ramanandis; there 
is no difference, they say, between the Bhagavan and the 
Bhakta, or the deity and his worshipper; but Bhagavan ap- 
peared in inferior forms as a Fish, a Boar, a Tortise, &c. so 
therefore the Bhakta may be born as a Chamar, a Koli, a 
Chhipi, or any other degraded caste. 

The various character of the reputed disciples of R5ma- 
nand, and a consideration of tenets of those sects which they 
have founded, lead to a conclusion, that this individual, if he 
did not invent, gave fresh force to a very important encroach- 
ment upon the orthodox system ; he, in fact, abrogated the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and taught, 
that the holy character who quitted the ties of nature and 
society, shook off, at the same time, all personal distinction— 
this seems to be the proper import of the term Avadhuta, 
which Ramanand is said to have affixed to his followers, and 
they were liberated from more important restraints than those 
of regimen and ablution : the popular character of the works 
of this school corroborates this view of Ramananda’s innova- 
tion ; Sankara and Ramanuja writing to and for the Brah- 
manical order alone, composed chiefly, if not solely, Sanskrit 
commentaries on the text of the Vedas, or Sanskrit exposi- 
tions of their peculiar doctrines, and the teachers of these 
opinions, whether monastic or secular, are indispensably of 
the Brahmanical caste— it does not appear that any works 
exist which are attributed to RamSnand himself, but those 
of his followers are written in the provincial dialects and 
addressed to the capacity, as well as placed within the reach, 
of every claf s of readers, and every one of those may be- 
come a Vairagi, and rise, in time, to be a Guru, or Mahant. 
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We shall have occasion to speak again particularly of 
such of the above mentioned desciples of RamSnand, as 
instituted separate sects, but there are several who did not 
aspire to that distinction, and whose celebrity is, neverthe- 
less, still very widely spread throughout Hindustan : there 
are also several personages belonging to the sects of parti- 
cular note, and we may, therefore, here pause, to extract a 
few of the anecdotes which the Bhakta Mail relates of those 
individuals, and which, if they do not afford much satisfactory 
information regarding their objects, will at least furnish some 
notion of the character of this popular work. A ) 0 

Pipa, the Rdjput, is called the Raja of Gangaraun : he was 
originally a worshipper of Devi, but abandoned her service 
for that Vishnu, and repaired to Beneras to put himself under 
the tuition of Ram§nand, Having disturbed the sage at an 
inconvenient season, RaniSnand angrily wished that he might 
fall into the w^ell of his courtyard, on which Pipa, in the 
fervour of his obedience, attempted to cast bimself;into it ta 
accomplish the desire of the saint. This act was with diffi- 
culty prevented by the by-standers, and the attempt so pleas- 
ed RSminand that he immediately admitted the Raja amongst 
his disciples. 

Pipa, after some time, abandoned his earthly possessions, 
and accompanied by only one of his wives, named Sita, as 
ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a life of mendicity, ac- 
companied Ramanand and his disciples to Dwaraka. Here 
he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine of 
Krishna, and was affectionately received by that deity : after 
spending some days with him, Pipa returned, when the 
fame of the occurence spread, «and attracted great crowds to 
see him. Findig them incompatible with his devotions, 
Pipa left Dwaraka privately; on the road some Patthans 
carried off his wife, but Rama himself rescued her, and 
slew the ravishers. The life of this vagrant Raja is nar- 
rated at considerable length in the Bhakta Mala, and is made 
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up of the most absurd and silly legends. On one occasion 
the encounters a furious lion in a forest ; he hangs a 

rosary round his neck, whispers the Mantra of R&ma, and 
makes him tranquil in a moment ; he then lectures the lion 
on the impropriety of devouring men and kine, and sends 
him away penitent, and v/ith a pious purpose to do so no 
more. 

Of Sursurinand we have a silly enough story of some 
cakes that were given to him by a Mlechchha being changed 
when in his mouth into a Tulasi leaf. Of Dhanna, it is re- 
lated that a Brahman, by way of a frolic, gave him a piece 
of stone, and desired him to offer to it first, whatever he was 
about to eat. Dhanna obeyed, looking upon the stone as the 
representative of Vishnu, who, being pleased with his devo- 
tion, appeared, and constantly tended the cattle of the simple 
Jat : at last he recommended his becoming the disciple of 
Ramanand, for which purpose he went to Beneras, and having 
received the Mantra, returned to his farm. Raghunath, or in 
the text AsSnand, succeeded R3m5nand in the Gaddi, or the 
pillow of the Mabant. Narahari or HarySnand was also a 
pupil of Raminand, whom it is difficult to identify with any 
one in the list above given ; we have a characteristic legend 
of him. 

Being one day in want of fuel to dress his meat, he direc- 
ted one of his pupils to proceed to a neighbouring temple of 
Devi, and bring away from it any portion of the timber he 
could conveniently remove: this was done, to the great alarm 
but utter helplessness of the goddess, who could not dispute 
the authority of a mortal of Haryanand’s sanctity. A neigh- 
bour who had observed this transaction laboured under a like 
want of wood : at the instigation of his wife, he repaired 
also to the temple, and attempted to remove one of the beams, 
when the goddess, indignant at his presumption, hurted him 
down and broke his neck : the widow hearing of her hus- 
bant's fate, immediately hastened to the temple, and liberally 
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abused the vindfcive deity. Devi took advantae^e of the 
business to make a bargain for her temple, and restored the 
the man to life, [on condition that he would ever afterwards 
buy fuel for Haryanand. The legends of such other disciples 
of R&m§nand as occur in the Bhakla Mala will be given in 
their proper places, and it will be sufficient here to confine 
our further extracts from that authority toNabhaji, the author, 
Sur Das, and Tulasi Das, to whose poetical talents the late 
version of it is largely indebted, and Jayadeva, whose songs 
have been translated by Sir William Jones. 

NSbhSji, the author of the Bhakla Mala, was by birth a 
Dom, a caste whose employ is making baskets and various 
sorts of wicker work. The early commentators say he was 
of the Hanuman Vans, or monkey tribe, because, observes 
the modern interpreter, BSnar, a monkey, signifies in the 
Marwar language a Dom, and it is not proper to mention the 
caste of a Vaishnava by name ; he was born blind, and when 
but five years old, was exposed by his parents, during a 
time of scarcity, to perish in the woods ; in this situation 
he was found by Agradas and Kil, two Vaishnava teachers : 
they had compassion upon his helplessness, and Kil sprinkled 
his eyes with the water of his Kamandalu, or water pot, and 
the child saw : they carried NSbhaji to their Math, where he 
was brought up, and received the initiatory Mantra from 
Agradas : when arrived at maturity he wrote the Bhakta Mala 
by desire of his Guru. The age of Nabhaji must be about 
two centuries, or two and a half, as he is made contemporary 
with Man Sing, the Raja of Jaynagar, and with Akbar. 
He should date much earlier, if one account of his spiritual 
descent, which makes him the fourth from Ramanand be 
admitted, but in the Bhakta Mala, Krishna Das, the second 
in that account, does not descend in a direct line from 
Ramanand, but derives his qualifications as teacher from the 
immediate instructions of Vishnu himself : there is no neces- 
sity, therefore, to connect Nibhaji with Rlmanand. The 
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same authority places him also something later, as it states 
that Tulasi Das, who was contemporary with Shah Jehan, 
visited NahhSiji at Brind&van. It is probable therefore, that 
this writer flourished at the end of Akbar’s reign, and in the 
commencement of -that of his successor. 

1 ‘he notices we have of Sur Das are very brief : he was 
blind, a great poet, and a devout worslnpper of Vishnu in 
whose honour all his poems are written : they are usually 
short, and tlie greater number are Padas, or simply stanzas of 
four lines, the first line forming a subject, which is repeated 
as the last and the burthen of the song, Padas being very 
generally sung, both at public entertainments and the devo- 
tional exercises of the Vaishnava ascetics. Sur D 5 s is said 
to have composed 125000 of these Padas: he is almost en- 
titled to he considered as the founder of a sect, as blind beg- 
gars, carrying about musical instruments, to which they 
chant stanzas in honour of Vishnu, are generally termed 
Sur Dasis, The tomb of Sur D 5 s, a simple mound of earth, 
is considered to be situated in a tope near Sivpur, a village 
about two miles to the north of Beneras. There is also an 
account of a saint of the same name in the Bhakta Mila, 
who is possibly a different person from the blind bnrd. This 
was a Brahman, Amin or collector of the Pergunnah of 
Sandila, in the reign of Akbar, and who, with more zeal than 
honesty, made over his collections to the shrine of Madana 
Mohana, a form of Krishna, at Brindavan, and sent to the 
treasury chests filled with stones: the minister TodarMall, 
however although a Hindu, was not disposed to confirm this 
transfer, and he had the defaulter arrested and thrown into 
prison. Sur Das then applied to Akbar, and the good-natured 
monarch, who probably thought his collector more fool than 
knave, set him at liberty. He retired to Brindavan and there 
continued to lead a religious and ascetic life. 

The account of Tulasi Das in the Bhakta Malft represents 
him as having been incited to the peculiar adoration of R&ma 
5 
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by the remonstrances of his wife, to whom he was passion- 
ately attached ; he adopted vagrant life, visited Beneras, and 
afterwards went to Chitralcuta, where he had a personal in- 
terview with Hanuman, from whom he received his poetical 
inspiration, and the power of working miracles ; his fame 
reached Delhi, where Shah Jehan was Emperor : the monarch 
sent for him to produce the person of Rama, which Tulasi 
Das refusing to do, the king threw him into confinement ; the 
people of the vicinity, however speedily petitioned for his 
liberation as they were alarmed for their own security : 
myriads of monkies having collected about the prison, 
began to demolish it, and the adjacent buildings. Sliah 
Jehan set (he poet at liberty, and desired him to solicit some 
favour as a reparation for the indignity he had suffered ; 
Tulasi Das accordingly requested him to quit ancient Delhi, 
which was the abode of RSma, and in compliance with this 
request the emperor left it, and founded the new city, thence 
named Shah JehanSbad. Alter this, Tulasi Das w'ent to 
Brindavan, where he had an interview with NShhaji : he sett- 
led there, and strenuously advocated the worship of Sita 
Rama, in preference to that of RAdha Krishna. 

Besides these legendary tales of this celebrated writer, 
whose works exercise more influence upon the great body 
of Hindu population than the whole voluminous series 
of Sanskrit composition, we have other notices of him col- 
lected from his own works, or preserved by tradition, that 
differ in some respects from the above. From these it ap- 
pears, that Tulasi Das was a Brahman of the Sarvarya branch 
and a native of Hajipur, near Chitrakuta ; when arrived at 
maturity, he settled at Beneras, and held the office of Diwan 
to the Raja of the city : his spiritual preceptor was Jaganath 
Das, a pupil, as was Nabhaji, of Agradas : he followed this 
teacher to Govardhan, near BrindavAn, but afterwards re- 
turned to Beneras, and there commenced his Hindi version 
of the RamAyana in the year of Samvat 1631, when he was 
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illiirty one years of age. Besides this work, which is highly 
[popular, Tulasi Das is the author of a Sat Sai, or collection 
of one hundred stanzas on various subjects: of the Ram 
GunSlvali, a series of verses in praise of Rima, of a GitSivali, 
and Vinaya Potrika, poetical compositions of a devotional 
and moral tendency, and of a great variety of Hymns— as 
RSgas, Kavits, and Padas, in honour of his tutelary 
deity and his consort, or R^ina and Sit 5 . Tulasi Das con- 
tinued to reside at Beneras, where he built a temple to SitSl 
Rama, and founded a Math adjoining, both which are still 
in existence : he died in the year of the Sambat era, 1680, or 
A. D. 1824, in the reign of JehSlngir, and the legendary story 
of his intercourse with Shah Jehan, is consequently an ana- 
chronism. 

Jayadeya was an inhabitant of a village called Kinduvilva, 
where he led an ascetic life, and was distinguished for his 
poetical powers, and the fervour of his devotion to Vishnu. 
He at first adopted a life of continence, but was subsequently 
induced to marry. A Brahman had dedicated his daughter 
to Jagannath, but on his way to the shrine of that deity 
was addressed by him, and desired to give the maiden to 
Jayadeva who was one with himself. The saint, who it should 
appear had no other shelter than the shade of a tree, was 
very unwilling to burthen himself with a bride, but her father 
disregarded his refusal, and leaving his daughter w ith him 
departed. Jayadeva then addressed the damsel, and asked 
her what she proposed to do, to which she replied : “Whilst 
I was in my father’s house, I was obedient to his will ; he has 
now presented me to you, and I am subject to your 
pleasure ; if you reject me, what remains for me but to die ?’' 
The saint, finding there was no help, turned householder, 
and removed the image he had worshipped in the air into his 
dwelling, by desire, it is said, of the object of his adoration. 
In his new condition he composed the Gita Gobinda, in 
which Krishna himself assisted, for on one occasion, Jayadeva, 
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being puzzled how to describe the charms of R§dh3, laid 
down the paper for a happier moment, and went to bathe. 
Krishna, assuming his person, entered his house, and wrote 
^'the requisite description much to the poet’s astonishment on 
his return home. 

Of the Gita Gobinda it is said, that the RajS of Nilachala 
(Orissa) composed a poem similiarly named, but when the 
two works were placed before Jagannath, he took the work 
of Jayadeva to his bosom, and threw that of the RSja out 
of his temple. It is also said, that the Gita Gobinda was 
sung in the court of Vikrama, thus assigning to it an anti- 
quity which there is no reason to suspect it can justly claim. 

Jayadeva being desirous of performing a particular rite 
for his idol, resumed his erratic habits, and succeeded in col- 
lecting a considerable sum of money for this purpose ; on 
the road he was attacked by Thags, or thieves, who robbed 
him, and cut off his hands and feet. In this state he was 
found by a Raja who took him home, and had his wounds 
healed. Shortly afterwards the theives, disguised as reli- 
gious mendicants, came to the court of the Raj§. Jayadeva 
recognised them, and overwhelmed them with benifits. On 
their departure, two of the Raja's people were sent to attend 
them to the confines of Raj, who on their way asked them 
how they had merited the saint's particular regard. To this 
they replied, that they had been his fellows in his service of 
a Raja, who had ordered them to put him to death : they 
however only mutilated him, and his gratitude for their spar- 
ing his life was the reason he had treated them so kindly. 
They had no sooner uttered these words, than the earth 
opened and swallowed them. The servants of the Raja re- 
turned, and repeated the occurrence, when a fresh miracle 
took place — the hands and feet of Jayadeva sprouted forth 
again. The RSijS being filled wdth astonishment, requested 
the saint to explain these events, which he did by narrating 
what had befallen him. 
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After remaining some time with the Raja where he res- 
tored to life his own wife Padm&vati, who had voluntarily 
put an end to herself, he returned to Kinduvilva. Here the 
Ganges, which was then eighteen cos distant, and to which, 
he went daily to bathe, requested him not to undergo so 
much fatigue, as she would rather come to him. The pro- 
posal was accepted by the saint, and according to our guide, 
the river now runs close to the village. 

The ascetic and mendicant followers of R&m&nand, 
known indiscriminately as Rftm&nandis or Ramavats, are by 
far the most numerous class of sectaries in Gangetic India; 
in Bengal they are rotnparatively few ; beyond this province, 
as far as to Allahab td although perhaps the most numerous 
they yield in influence and wealth to the Saiva branches, 
especially to the Atits : hence, however, they predominate, 
and eitheir by themselves, or their kindred divisions, almost 
engross the whole of the country along the Ganges and 
Jamna ; in the district of Agra, they alone constitute seven- 
tenths of the ascetic population. The Ramanandis have 
very numerous votaries, but they are chiefly from the poorer 
and inferior classes, with the exceptions of the Rajputs and 
and military Brahmans, amongst whom the poetical works 
of Sur Das and Tulasi Das, maintain the pre>eminence of 
Rama and his Bhakts. 


KAVIR PANTHIS. 

Amongst the most twelve disciples of Ranianand the most 
celebrated of all, and one who seems to have produced, 
directly or indirectly, a greater effect in the state of popular 
belief than any other, was Kavir: with an unprecedented 
boldness he assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, 
and rediculed the learning of the Pandits, and doctrines of 
the Sastras, in a style peculiarly well suited to the genius 
of the countrymen to whom he addressed himself, whilst he 
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also directed liis compositioijs to the Musalman, as well as 
to the flindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the 
Mulla and Ko4an. The effect of his lessons, as confined to 
his immediate followers, will be shown to have been consider- 
able ; but their indirect effect has been still greater; several 
of the popular sects being little more than ramifications 
from his stock, whilst Nanak Shah, the only Hindu reformer 
who has established a national faith appears to have been 
chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his predecessor 
Kabir. This sect therefore claims particular attention. 

The origin of the founder of this sect is variously narrat- 
ed, although in the main points the traditions are agreed : 
the story told in the Bhakta Mala is, that he was the son of 
the virgin widow of a Brahman, whose father was a follower 
of Ramlnand : at his daughter’s repeated request, he took 
her to see Ranianand, and that teacher, without adverting to 
her situation, saluted her with the benediction he thought 
acceptable to all women, and wished her the conception of a 
son ; his words could not be re-called, and the young widow, 
in order to conceal the disgrace, thus inflicted to her, con- 
trived to be privately deliveied, and exposed the child : it 
was found by a weaver and his wife, and brought up as their 
own. 

The followers of Kabir do not admit more than the con- 
clusion of this legend: according to them, the child, who 
was no other than the incarnate deity, was found floating on 
a Lotus in Lahartulab, a lake, or pond near Beneras, by the 
wife of a weaver, named Nima, who, with her husband Nuri, 
was attending a wedding procession : she took the child up, 
and shewed it to her husband, who being addressed by the 
child, and desired to take him to Kasi, filled with terror, 
thinking they had got hold of some incarnate demon : after 
having run to the distance of about a mile, he was surprised 
to find the child before him, by whom his fear was tranqui- 
lised, and he was persuaded to reluni to his wife, and bfing 
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up, without anxiety ©r alarm, the infant they had so marvel- 
lously discovered. 

All traditions concur in making Kavir the disciple of 
Ramanand, although various stories are narrated of the 
method by which he obtained that distinction, and overcome 
the objections started to him as a man of low caste, or, 
according to very general belief, of the Mohamedan persua- 
sion : he succeeded at last by surprise, having put himself 
in the way of that teacher on the steps of the Gh 5 t down 
which he went at day-break to bathe, so as to be struck with 
his foot, on which Ram§nand exclaimed, Ram, RSin, wmrd.s 
that Kavir as^^nmed, and Ramanand acknowledged to be the 
initiatory Mantra, which forms the bond of union between a 
Guru and his disciple. 

The story of Kavir’.s being a disciple of Ramanand, however, 
told, and, although perhaps not literally true in any fasion, 
may be so far correct, that Kavir w^as by the innovations of 
that sectary to adopt and extend the schism, and seems to 
place at contigious periods the eras at which they flourished ; 
according to Kavir Panthis, there founder was present in the 
world three hundred years, or from 1149 to 1449, but of these 
dates w^e cannot admit the accuracy of more than one at 
most, and as the latter is the most recent, it is the more 
probable; agreeable to this the connection of Kavir’s writ- 
ings with the faith of NSnak SliSh, who began to teach about 
1190, and it also confirms a particular account, current 
amongst his followers, of his openly vindicating his doctrines 
before Sekander Shah, in whose time Ferishta has noticed, 
that some religious disputes, possibly connected with the 
history of Kavir or that of some of his disciples, did 
occur. 

These circumstances, connected with the acknowledged 
date of his death, render it exceedingly probable that Kavir 
flourished about the beginning of the 15111 century — and as 
t is also not unlikely that his innovations were connected 
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with the previous exertions of R&manandj consequently thal 
teacher must have lived about the end of the 14th. 

According to one account, Kavir was originally named 
Jnani, the knowing or wise. The Musalmans, it is said, 
claim him as one of their persuasion, but his conversancj 
with the Hindu Sastras, and evidently limited knowledge ol 
the Mohamedan authorities in matters of religion, rendei 
such a supposition, perfectly unwarrantable : at any rate 
tradition represents it to have occasioned a contest between 
them and the Hindus respecting the disposal of his corpse, 
the latter insisting on burning, the Musalmans on burying it ; 
in the midst of the dispute, Kavir himself appeared amongst 
them, and desiring them, to look under the cloth supposed 
to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished} on 
obeying his instructions, they found nothing under the 
cloth, but a heap of flowers ; one-half of these Banar Raja 
or Birsinha Raja, then Raja of Benares, removed to that 
city, and where they were burnt, and where he appropriated 
the spot now called the Kabir Chaura to the reception of 
their ashes, whilst Bijili Khan P^than, the head of the 
Mahomedan party, erected a tomb over the other portion 
at Magar near Gorakpur, where Kavir had died, This latter 
place was endowed by Mansur Ali Khan with several 
villages, and it divides with the Chaura the pilgrimage of 
the followers of this sect. 

The Kavir Panlhis in consequence of their master having 
been the reputed disciple of Ramlnand, and of their paying 
more respect to Vishnu, than the other members of the 
Hindu triad, are always included amongst the Vaishnava 
sects, and maintain with most of them, the Ramivats 
especially, a friendly intercourse and political alliance, it is 
no part of their faith, however to worship any Hindu deity, 
or to observe any of the rites or ceremonials of the Hindus, 
whether orthodox or schismatical : such of their members 
as are living in the world conform out-worldly to all the 
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usaqes of tlieir tribe and caste, and some of them even 
pretend to worship the usual divinities, although this is con- 
sidered as going rather farther than is justifiable. Those 
however, who liave abandoned the fetters of society, abstain 
from all the ordinary practices, and address their homage, 
chiefly in chanting Hymns, exclusively to the invisible Kavir; 
they use no Mantra, nor fixed form of salutation • they have 
no peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked, without objecting however to clothe themselves in 
order to appear dressed, where clothing is considered decent 
or respectful, the Mohunts wear a small scull cap ; the frontal 
marks, if worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or 
they make a streak with S5.ndal, or Gopichandan along the 
ridge of the nose, a necklace and rosary of Tulasi are also 
worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered 
of no importance, and the inward man is the only essential 
point to be attended to. 

The doctrines of Kavir are taught in a great variety of 
works in different dialects of Hindi: they are the acknow- 
ledged compositions of his disciples and successors, but they 
are mostly in the form of dialogues, and profess to be of 
bis utterance, either in bis own words, with the phrase, 
Kahahi, Kabir, ‘ Kabir, verily says,’ or to the same sub- 
stance, vvliich is marked by the qualifications, Kabir, Kabir, 

‘ Kabir has said,^ or they are given in (he language of his 
followers, when the expression Uas Kabir, the slave of 
Kabir, is made use of. The style of all their works is very 
peculiar ; they are written in the u>iial forms of Hindi-verse, 
the Doha, Chaupai and Samay;and are very voluminous, 
ns may be inferred from the following collection, preserved 
as the Khassa Grantha, or the Rook at the Chaura. 

1. Sukh Nidhan. 

2 . Gorakhnath ki Goshthi. 

3 . Kabir PSnji. 

4 . Balakh ki Ramainl. 

6 
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5. Ramanand ki Goslithi. 

6. Anand RSm Sagara. 

7. Sabdavali, containing i,ooo Sabdas, or short doctrinal 

expositions. 

8. Mangala, lOO short poenas, amongst which is the ac- 
count of Kabir*s discovery as given above. 

9^ Vasant, 100 hymns in that Raga. 

10. Holi, 200 of the songs called llolr. 

11. Rekhtas, TOO odes. 

12. Jhulanas, 500 odes, in a different style. 

13. Kaharas, 500 odes, in a different style. 

14. HindolaS) 12 ditto, ditto. The subject of alf these 
odes, or hymns, is always moral or religious. 

I5» B§rah Masa, the 12 months in religious views, agree* 
ably to Kabir's system. 

16. Chancharas, 22. 

17. Chamisjis 2, the 54 letters of the NSgari alphabets, 
with their religious signification. 

18. AlefnSmah, the Persian alphabet in the same manner. 

19. Ramainis, short doctrinal or argumentative poems. 

Sakhis, 5,000, these may be considered as texts, consist- 
ing of one stanza each. 

20. The Bijak, in 654 Sections. 

There are also a variety of stazas, called Agams, Vanis, 
&c., composing a very formidable course of study to those 
who wish to go deep into the doctrine of this school, and 
one in which the greatest proticients amongst the Kabir 
Panthis are but imperfectly versed. A few Sakhis, Sabdas 
and Rekhtas, with the greater portion of the Bijak, consti- 
tuting their acquirements ; these however, they commit to 
memory, and quote in argument with singular readiness and 
happiness of application ; the Goshthis, or disputations of 
Kavir with those opposed to him, as Gorakhnath, RSlmSnand, 
and in spite of chronology with Mohammed himself, are not 
read lili more advanced whilst the Sukh NidhSn, which is, 
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the key to the whole and which has the singularity of being 
quiet clear and intelligible, is only imparted to those pupils 
whose studies are considered to approach perfection. ^ 

The author or complier of Bijak or Vizak, was Bhagodas, 
one of Kabir’s immediate disciples : it is the great authority 
amongst the Kabir Panthis in general ; it is written in very 
harmonious verse, and with great ingenuity of illustration: 
its style, however, is more dogmatical than argumentative, 
and it rather inveighs against other systems than explains 
its own : in the latter respect it is, indeed, so inexplicit and 
obscure, that it is perhaps impossible to derive from it any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the real doctrines of Klabir. 
The followers of the sect admit this obscurity, and much 
difference of opinion prevails amongst them in the interpreta- 
tion of many passages : some of the teachers have a short 
work professedly written as a key to the most difficult parts, 
but this is in the hands of a chosen few : it is of no great 
value, however, as it is little less puzzling than the original, 
of a few passages of which the following translations will 
best exemplify the description thus given : 

Ramaini the ist. — God, light, sound and one woman; 
from these have sprung Hari, Brahma, and TripurSlri. In- 
numerable are the emblems of Siva and BhavSni, which they 
have established, but they know not their own beginning nor 
end : a dwelling has been prepared for them : Hari, BrahmS, 
and Siva are the three headmen, and each has his own 
village: they have formed the Khandas and the egg of 
BrahmS, and have invented the six Darsanas — and ninety-six 
Pasand§s : no one has ever read the Vedas in the womb, nor 
has any infant been born a member of Islim. The woman, 
relieved from the burthen of the embryo, adorned her person 
with every grace. I and you are of one blood, and one life 
animates us both ; from one mother is the world born ; what 
knowledge is this that makes us separate ? No one knows 
the varitics of this descent, and how shall one tongue declare 
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them ? Nay should the mouth have a millions of tongues, it 
v/ould be incompetent to the task. Kabir has said I have 
(fried aloud from friendship to mankind from not knowing 
the name of Rama, the world has been swallowed up in death. 

In this Ramaini, the first passage contains an allusion 
to the notions of the sect regarding the history of creation. 
God is called Antar, Inner, that which was in all, and in 
which all was, meaning the first self-existent and all com- 
prehensive being. Jyotish is the luminous element, in which 
he manifested himself, and Sabda, the primitive sound or 
word that expressed his essence — the woman is Maya, or the 
principle of error and delusion : the next passage relates to 
the impotence of the secondary gods, and the unnatural 
character of religious distinctions: *‘the tvoman’^ is MSya, 
the self-born daughter of the first deity, and at once the 
mother and wife of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. "I and you, 
&c,” is addressed by her to them, “no one knows, &c,’^ is the 
allusion to the blindness of all worldly wisdom, and the 
passage winds up with a word of advice, recommending the 
worship of Rama, implying the true God, agreeably to the 
system of Kavir. 

The style of the whole Bijak is of this kind : straggling 
allusions to the deceits of Maya, to the errors of other sects, 
and the superiority of their ovvn, being strung together with 
very little method : it will not, however, be necessary to 
analyse any more of the passages, and they will become 
clear by reference to the general view of the system, with 
which we shall be furnished from the Sukh NidhSn : it may 
be sufficient here to observe, that the doctrines of Kabir 
are said to be conveyed in four-fold language^ or that of 
Maya, Atmai, man or intellect, and the Vedas. 

Ramaini the 6th : — (MayS’s account of the first being 
and of herself.) What is his colour, form, and shape, what 
other person has beheld him ; the Omkara did not witness his 
beginning, hoa ihcn can f explain it ; can you say from 
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what root he sprang ; he is neither the stars, nor sun, nor 
moon: he was neither father nor mother: he was neither 
water, nor earth, nor fire, nor air : what name or description 
can 1 give of him : to him is neither day nor night, nor 
family nor caste ; he resides on the summit of space ; a 
spark of his substance was once manifest, of which emana- 
tion I was the bride ; the bride of that being who needs no 
other. 

Sabda the 56th — To Ali and Rama we owe our existence, 
and should, therefore, shew similiar tenderness to all that 
live : of what avail is it to shave your head, prostrate your- 
self on the ground, or immerse your body in the stream ; 
whilst you shed blood you call yourself pure, and boast of 
virtues that you never display: of what benefit is cleaning 
your mouth, counting your beads, performing ablution, and 
bowing yourself in temples, when, whilst you mutter your 
prayers, or journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
your heart. The Hindu fasts every eleventh day, the 
Musalman during the Ramazan. Who formed the remain- 
ing months and days that you should venerate but one. If 
the Creator dwell in Tabernacles, whose residence is the 
universe? Who has beheld Rrxma seated amongst images, 
or found him at the shrine to which the pilgrim has directed 
his steps ? The city of Hara is to the east, that of Ali to 
the west; but explore your own heart, for there are both 
Rama and Karim. Who talks of the lies of the Veds and 
Tebs; those who understand not their essence. Behold 
but one in all things ; it is but the second that leads you 
astray. Every man and woman that has ever been born is of 
the same nature with yourself. He whose is the world, 
and whose are the children of Ali and Rama, He is my Guru, 
He is my Pir. • 

The following Sabda is peculiarly illustrative of the mys- 
tical and unintelligible style of parts of the Bijak ; the ex- 
planation of the terms is taken from the key above referred 
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tO) but the interpreter is, perhaps^ the most unintelligible 
of the two. 

• Sabda the 69th— Who is the (l) magistrate of this city, 
(2) the meat, (3) is exposed, and the (4) vulture sits gurding 
it, the {5) Rat is converted into a (6) boat, and the (7) Cat is 
in the charge of the helm ; the (8) Frog is asleep, and the 

(9) Snake stands sentinel ; the (10) Ox bears : the (ii) Cow 
is barren; and the (12) Heifer is milked thrice a day; the 
(13) Rhinoceros is attacked by the (14) Jackal ; very few know 
the station of Kabir(i6). 

Key. I-. Man the pride of intellect. 2. The body. 3 
The Vedas, the scriptural writings of any sects which teach 
the true nature of God. 4. The Pandit, or worldly ex- 
pounder of divine truths. 5. Man or intellect. 6. A mere 
vehicle for the diffusion of 7. Maya, illusion and false-hood. 
8 . The Sabda or saint. 9. Paramesvara, the supreme being. 

(10) Vishnu, (u) MayS, or Devi. 12 PararHesvara the 
supreme. 13. A holy man 14. Intellectual or doctrinal 
pride. 15. The divine nature. 

The Sakhis of Kabir deserve, perhaps, a more copious ex- 
emplification : they are very gradually current even amongst 
those not his followers, they contain much curious matter ; 
and they have often been referred to without their character 
being duly understood ; there are some thousands of men, 
of which the Bijak comprehends between three and four 
hundred : one hundred will be sufficient, as a specimen of 
the whole ; they are taken with one or two exceptions, 
from the Bijak of the Kabir Chaura, in the order in which 
they occur. 


SAKHIS. 

I. When man springs from the womb, he is void of 
every care, pass but the sixth day, and he feels the pains of 
separation. 
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2. My word is of the word, hear it, go not astray ; if 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate the word. 

3. My word is from the first, the word has been depo- 
sited in life ; a basket has been provided for the flowers ; 
the horse has eaten up the ghi. 

4. My word is from the first ; mediate on it every momentf 
you will flourish in the end, like the Joar plant, which shows 
externally but beards and leaves. 

5. Without hearing the word, it is utter darkness; say 
whether shall any one go, without finding the gate-way of 
the word, man will ever be astray. 

6. There are many words, but take the pith of them ; 
he who takes not the essence saith Kabir, will live a profit- 
less life. 

7. For the sake of the word, some have died, and some 
have reigned dominion : he who had investigated the word, 
has done his work. 

8. Lay in your provender, and provide your carriage, for 
if your food fail, and your feet be weary, your life is in the 
hands of another. 

9. Lay in provender sufficient for the road, whilst time 
yet serves ; evening comes on ; the day is flown, and nothing 
will be provided. 

10. Now is the time tg prepare, henceforth the path is 
difficult : the travellers all hasten to purchase where there 
is neither trade nor market. 

11. He who knows what life is, will take the essence of 
his own, such as it is now, he will not possess it a second 
time. 

12. If you know how mankind pass their lives, you will 
live according to your knowledge ; fetch water for your own 
drinking, nor demand it from others and drink. 

13. Why go out to offer water, there is abundance in 
every house : when man is really thirsty, he needs no solici* 
tation, but will drink by force. 
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14. Tl»e goose (the world or life) sells pearls, a gold 
vessel is full of them ; but with him he knows not their value 
what can be done ? 

15. The goose abandons the lake, the body is withered 
and dry ; Kabir has called aloud, here is a path, there is a 
resting place. 

16. The goose abandons the lake, and lodges in a water 
jar; Kabir calls aloud, repair to your village, nor demolish 
your habitation. 

17. The goose and the p-uldy bird are of one colour, 
and frolic in the same pool ; the L»oose extracts the milk from 
the water, and the paddy bird drinks the mire. 

18. Why comes the feeble doe to the green pole ; nume-‘ 
rous foes lie in wait for her ; how should she escape ? 

ig. The three worlds forn, a cage, vice and virtue spread 
a net ; life is the prey ; and time the fowler. 

20. The half of a SSkhi is sufficiently arduous, if, duly 
investigated, of what avail are the books of the Pandit, or 
incessant study. 

21. Having been combined the five elements, I found 
one offspring, now I ask the Pandit, whether life or the word 
be the greater. 

22. Of the five elements the body was formed, when the 
body was formed what was done ? subservient to action, it 
is called life, but by action life is destroyed* 

23. The offspring of the five elements is called Man ; if 
one element be withdrawn, the whole compound is destroyed. 

24. With the five elements is the abode of a great 
mystery, when the body is decomposed, has any one found 
it ? the word of the teacher is the guide. 

25. Colour proceeds from colour, yet behold all are but 
one : of what colour then is life ? Think well of this. 

26. Life is wakefulness : the word is like Borax, white, 
who has seen the yellow drop, saith Kavir, that has turned 
ihe water of that colour? 
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There is a mirror in the heart ; but the face is not 
visible in it: th.:n only will the face be reflected there, when 
doubleness of neart shall disappear. 

28. The dwelling of Kabir is on the peak of a mountain, 
and a narrow path leads to it, an ant cannot put its foot upon 
it, but the pious man may drive up an ox. 

29. The blind man talks of a district, which he has not seen ; 
they are possessed of a salt pit, and offer camphor for sale. 

30. The road that Sanaka and his brethren, that Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maliesa, have travelled, is still traversed by man- 
kind : what advice can I bestow ? 

31. The plough ascends the hill ; the horse stops in the 
village; the bee seeks for honey, where there are no fol- 
lowers ; declare the name of the plant. 

32. Sandal, restrain thy fragrance : on thy account, the 
wood is cut down ; the living slay the living, and regard only 
the dead. 

33. The sandal (the soul) is guarded by serpents, (pas- 
(sion) ; what can it effect ? every hair is impregnated with 
Venom, where shall Ambrosia enter? 

34. The seizer (death) let not go his hold; though his 
tongue and beak be scorched : where it deems a dainty, the 
Chakor devours the burning coals. 

35. Chakor (hill partridge) in its passion for the moony 
digests the burning coal, Kabir delares it does not burn him 
such is the fervour of his affection. 

36. The village is on the top of a mountain, and so is 
the abode of the stout man. Choose, Kabir, one for your 
protector, who can really give you an asylum. 

37. The crowd has taken the road travelled by the 
Pandit j Kabir has ascended the steep defile, where lies the 
abode of Ram. ' 

38. What, ho I Kabir, descend, together with your car, 
and provender ; your provender will fail, your feet will grow 
weary, and your life will be in the hands of another. 

7 
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39. From! the contest of swinging and being swung no 
one has escaped. Gorakh (the founder of the Jogis) was 
stopped at the city of time ; who shall be called exempt ? 

40. Gorakh, enamoured as he was of Rarna^ is dead ; his 
body was not burnt : (the Jogis bury the dead), the flesh 
had decayed, and is turned to clay, and such rank as the 
Kaoravas enjoy does he obtain (bodily annihilation). 

41. The young camel flying from the wood has fallen 
into the stream ; how shall the animal proclaim its mrsfortuney 
who shall lt*arnf it ? 

42. After a search of many days an empty shrine is 
raised ; the camel’s call has strayed into a pit, and repents 
its heedlessness, when assistance is far off. 

43. Kabir (mankind) has not escaped error, he is seized 
in various 'forms ; without knowledge of its lord the heart 
will be but ashes. 

44. Although not subject to ftne, a heavy fine has been 
imposed upon the world ; it has proved unprofitable ; avarice 
has disposed of it ; the juice of the cane yields both clayed 
and candied sugar. 

45. In the corjfines of the Malaya Mountain (wherp 
Sandal grows) the Pala’s (Butea) tree acquires fragrance, 
were the Bamboo to grow there for ages, it would never 
gain perfnrne. 

46. In the woods of the Malaya Mountain grow trees of 
every kind ; they may be called Sandal, but they yield not 
the sandal of Malaya. 

47. Walking, walking still the feet are weary, the city 
is yet far off, a tent is erected by the road side, say, who is to 
blame ? 

48. The end of the journey is sunset, but night comes 
on mid-way, it is from the embrace of many lovers that the 
wanton is barren. 

49. Man (the pride of intellect) enquires when may I 
be allowed to go? the heart asks, when shall I go? the 
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village (truth) that I have been these six months in quest of 
investigating the six Darsanas, or (systems) is not half a mile 
remote. 

50. He has left his dwelling as an ascetic, and goes to 
the thickets to practise penance ; tired of the Pan-box, h: 
beats the betel-vender, and eats split pease. 

51. When a man (intending, however, here a Yogi) be- 
comes acquainted with the name of Ram, hrs body becomes 
a mere skeleton ; his eyes taste no repose, his limbs retain 
no flesh. 

52. He who sows Ram, never puts forth the buds of 
wrath ; he attaches no value to the valueless ; he knows 
neither pleasure nor pain. 

53. The cut mango will not blossom, the split ear cannot 
be re-united; whose loss is it, if they apply not the philo- 
sopher’s stone that Gorakha had. 

54. They have not regarded good advice, but have deter- 
mined for themselves. Kabir says and cries aloud, the world 
has passed away like a dream. 

55. When fire (evil) burns amongst the ocean (the world) 
no one sees the smoke, he is conscious of the fire who 
lighted it, and he who perishes in the flame. 

56. The incendiary orders the fire to be kindled, and he 
who lights it singes his wings, he expiates his own act; 
the thatch escapes, but the house is burned. 

57. When the fire (trutl») burns in the ocean (the mind); 
as it burns, it clears away the rubbish (worldly care). Pandits 
from the east and from the west have died in the dis- 
cussion. 

58. When the fire blazes in the ocean, the thatch of the 
bouse falls to pieces. Mankind weep as they resign their 
breath, and the imestimable jewel is lost. 

59. That the drop falls into the ocean, ail can perceive ; 
but that the drop and the ocean are but one, few can 
comprehend. 
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60. The poison still remains in the soil, although the latter 
has been a hundred times sprinkled with ambrosia — man quits 
not the evil practices to which he has been long addicted. 

6 1. The bellow is applied to the damp wood, which calls 
aloud with pain ; if again it is caught in the blacksmith^s 
forge, it will be burnt the second time. 

63. The soul that pines in absence, vainly flies to the 
medicaments for relief ; sigh follows sigh : it faints repeat- 
edly and recovers, to exist, restless and distressed. 

63. The separated (spirit) is like the moist fuel which 
smokes and blazes by fits ; then only will it be exempted 
from pain, when all is utterly consumed. 

64. An invitation has been issued in metre, and no one 
has understood the stanza: fortunate is the scholar who com- 
prehends the word. 

65. Take the true word of Kabir to your heart ; the mind 
has received, but not understood it, although it has been 
divulged throughout the four ages. 

66. If you are a true dealer, open the market of veracity : 
keep clean your inward man, and repel oppression to a 
distanct^. 

67. The house is of wood, fire is all around it ; the 
pandit with his learning is burnt : the prudent man makes his 
escape. 

68. Drops fall from heaven on the verdure of Sravan : 
all the world are Vaishnavas, no one listens to the teacher. 

69 The bather dives nor comes up again : I think within 
myself, should sleep surprise him in the stream of facination, 
what will befall him ? 

yo. The Sakhi text is uttered, but not obeyed ; the road 
is pointed out, but not followed ; the stream of facination 
sweeps him away ; he finds no place to put his feet. 

yr. Many there are that talk, but few that take care to 
be found : let him pass on without regard, who practices not 
what he professes. 
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72. One by one let each be considered, and adhered to, 
so shall error be stopped : who is double-face like a drum, 
shall be slapped (like a drum) on both cheeks. 

73. He who has no cheeks upon his tongue, has no truth 
in his heart; keep him not company: he will kill you on 
the high way. 

74. Life has been destroyed by the repeated falsehood 
of the tongue ; it has strayed on the path of pride, and being 
whirled in the swing of time. 

75. Put a cheek upon the tongue; speak not much ; 
associate with the wise ; investigate the words of the teacher. 

76. The body is wounded by a spear, the liead is broken 
off and left in the flesh ; it can not be extracted without the 
load stone : a thousand other stones are of no avail. 

77. At first the ascent is difficult, but afterwards the way 
is easy; the beauty is behind the curtain, far from the preg- 
nant woman. 

78. Worldly existence is the season for reflecting what 
is the Yoga : the season is passing away ; think ye, who have 
understanding. 

79. Doubt has overcome the world, and no one has 
triumphed over doubt : he will refute doubt who has investi- 
gated the world. 

80. The eyes see dimly from incessant babling, Kabir 
cries aloud, and says, understand the word that is spoken. 

81. Life is the philosopher’s stone the world is of iron : 
Parsi (Maya) comes from Paras (God), the mintage is of the 
former. 

82. Affcection is the garment in which man dresses for 
the dance : consign yourself hand and foot to him, whose 
body and soul are truth. 

83. In the concavity of the mirror the image is formed : 
the dog seeing his likeness barks at it till he dies. 

84. But as a man viewing his reflexion in a mirror, 
knows that it and the original are but one, so should he know 
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that this element, is but that element, and that thus the world 
proceeds. 

85. Kabir cries aloud to his fellows ascend the sanded 
rid^e; whether there be a road prepared or not ; what mat- 
ters it to me ? 

86. Truth, provided there be truth in the heart, is the 
best of all, there can be happiness without truth let man do 
as he will. 

87. Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your 
heart ; a real diamond should be purchased, the mock gem 
is waste of capital. 

88. Truth is the best of all, if it be known for truth — 
when truth combines with truth, then a real union is effected. 

89. No act of devotion can equal truth, no crime is so 
heinous as falsehood, in the heart where truth abides, there, 
is my abode. 

90. The net of error catches the heron ; the simpleton 
falls into the snare: Kabir declares, that he will escape the 
toils, who has descriinination in his heart. 

91. Like the harlot companion of the minstrel is life 
(Jiv) associated with intellect (man), at his command, she 
dances various steps, and is never separated from him. 

92. This pride of intellect is manifold ; now a swindler, 
now a thief, now a liar, now a murderer; men, sages, gods, 
have run after it in vain ; its mansion has a hundred gates. 

93. The snake of separation has attached itself to the 
body, and darted its fangs into the heart: into the body of 
Sadh it finds no admission : prepare yourself for what may 
happen. 

94. How is it possible to reach the city when the guide 
can not point out the road? when the boat is crazy, how shall 
the passengers get clear of the Ghat. 

95. When the master is blind, what is to become of the 
scholar ? when the blind leads the blind^ both will fall into 
the well. 
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56. Yet the master is helpless when the scholar is unapt : 
It is blowing through a bamboo, 10 teach wisdom to the dull. 

97. The instruction of the foolish is waste of knowledge; 
a maund of soap cannot wash charcoal white. 

98. The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for itself does 
the stream collect its waters : for the benefit of others alone 
does the sage assume a bodily shape. 

99. I have wept for mankind, but no one has wept with 
me ; he will join in my tears, who comprehends the word. 

100. All have exclaimed, master, master but to rne this 
doubt arises : how can they sit down with the master, whom 
they do not know. 

The preceding will serve as exemplifications of the com- 
positions of this school : they are necessarily unsatisfactory, 
as amongst some hundreds of similiar pasages the business 
of selection, when confined to the few admissible in this 
place, is unavoidably perplexing and incomplete : they are, 
however, sufficient for the present purpose, as the perusal of 
the entire work from which they have been selected would 
not convey any more positive notions of the doctrines of 
Kabir: these we shall now procceed to state according to 
the authority of the Sukh Nidhaii. 

The Sukh Nidhan is supposed to be addressed by Kabir 
himself to Dharmad^s, his chief pupil, and a follower of 
Ramananda's dactrines ; it is said to be the work of Srut- 
gopal, the first of Kabir’s disciples. 

From the authority it appears, that, although the Kabir 
Panthis have withdrawn, in such a very essential point as 
worship, from the Hindu communion, they still preserve 
abundant vestiges of their primitive source, and that their 
notions are in substance the same as those of the Paurauic 
sects, especially of the Vaishnava division. They admit of 
but one God, the creator of the world, and in opposition to 
the Vedanta notions of the absence of every quality, and 
form, they assert that he has a body formed of the five 
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elements of matter, and that he has mind endowed with the 
three Gunas, or qualities of being; of course of ineffable 
purity and irresistible power : he is free from the defects of 
human nature, and can assume what particular shape he will: 
in all other respects he does not differ from man, and the 
pure man, the Sadh of the Kabir sect, is his living resem- 
hlance, and after death is his associate and equal ; he is 
eternal without end or beginning, as in fact is the elementary 
matter of which he consists, and of which all things are 
made residing in him before they took their present form, as 
the parts of the tree abide in the seed or flesh, blood and bone 
may be considered to be present in the seminal fluid : from 
the latter circumstances and the identity of their essential 
nature, proceeds the doctrine that God and man are not only 
the same, but that they are both in the same manner every 
thing that lives and moves and has its being. Other sects 
have adopted these phrases literally, but the followers of 
Kabir do not mean by them to deny the individuality of 
being, and only intend these texts as assertions of all nature 
originally participating in common elementary principles. 

The Paramapurusha was alone for for seventy two ages, 
for after the Pauranicks the Kabir Panthis maintain suc- 
cessive and endless creations : he then felt adesire to renew 
the world, which desire becomes manifest in female form^ 
being the M§ya, from whom all the mistaken notions current 
amongst mankind originate : with this female the Aditi, 
Bhabani, Prakity or Sakti, the Parama Purusa, or first male, 
cohabits, and begets the triad, Brahma, Vishnu aud Siva ; he 
then disappears, and the lady makes advances to her own 
sons ‘to their questions of her origin and character, she tells 
them she Was the bride of the first great invisible being, 
without shape and void, and whom she describes agreeably 
to the Vedanta notions ; that she is now at liberty, and being 
of the same nature as themselves, is apt to associate for 
them : the deities hesitate, and especially putting some rather 
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puzzling queries to Maya, secured the respect of the Kabir 
Panthis, and excited the wrath of the goddess : she appears 
as Mah& MayS, or Durga, and frightens her sons into a for* 
getfulness of their real character, assent to her doctrines, 
and conpliance with her desires : the result of this is the 
brith of Saraswati, Lakshmi and Uma, whom she weds to 
the three deities, and then establishing herself at Jwalaniukhi, 
leaves the three wedded pairs to frame the universe, and give 
currency to the different errors of practice and belief whicli 
they have learnt from her. 

It is to the falsehood of Maya, and her criminal conduct 
that the Kabir Panthis perpetually allude in their works, and 
in consequence of the deities pinning ‘their faith upon her 
sleeve, that they refuse them any sort of reverential homage : 
the essence ol all religion is to know Kabir in his real form, 
a knowledge which those deities and their worshippers, as 
well as the followers of Mahammed, are all equally strange 
to, although the object of their religion, and of all religions, 
is the same. 

Life is the same in all beings, and when free from the 
vices and defects of humanity, assumes any material form it 
pleases : as long as it is ignorant of its source and parent, 
however, it is doomed to transmigration through various 
forms, and amongst others we have a new class of them, for 
it animates the planetary bodies, undergoing a fresh transfer, 
it is supposed whenever a star or meteor falls ; as to heaven 
and hell, they are the inventions of May5, and are therefore 
both imaginary, except that the Swarga of the Hindus, and 
Bihisht of the Musalmans, imply worldly luxury and sensual 
enjoyment, whilst the Narak and Jehannam are those cares 
and pains which- make a hell upon earth. 

The moral code of the Kabir Panthis is short, but if ob- 
served faithfully is of a rather favourable tendency. Life is 
the gift of God, and must not therefore be vitiated by his 
creature; Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, ai»d the 
8 
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shedding of blood, whether of man or animal, a heinous 
crime. Truth is the other great principle of their code, as 
all the ills of the world, and ignorance of God, attributable 
to original falsehood. Retirement from the world is desir- 
able, because the passions and desires, the hopes and fears 
which the social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquility 
and puiity of spirit, and prevent that undisturbed meditation 
on man and God which is necessary to their comprehension. 
The last great point is the usual sum and substance of every 
sect amongst the Hindus, implicit devotion in word, act, and 
thought to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabir Panthis appears, and the 
pupil is enjoined to scrutinize his teacher’s doctrines and acts, 
to be first satisfied that he is the sage he pretends to be, 
before he resigns himself to his control. This sect indeed is 
remarkably liberal in this respect, and the most frequently 
recurring texts of Kabir are those which enforce an attentive 
examination of the doctrine, that he offers to his disciples. 
The chief of each community has absolute authority over his 
dependents: the only punishments he can award, however, 
are moral, not physical — ^irregular conduct is visited by re> 
proof and admonition : if the offender does not reform, the 
Guru refuses to receive his salutation ; if still incurable, the 
only further infliction is expulsion from the fraternity. 

The doctrine of outward conformity, and the absence of 
visible objects of worship have prevented this sect from 
spreading very generally throughout India : it is, however, 
very widely diffused, and, as I have observed, has given rise 
to many others, that have borrowed its phraseology, and 
caught a considerable portion of its spirit : the sect itself is 
split into a variety of subdivisions, and there are no fewer 
than twelve branches of it traced. up to the founder, betw'een 
which a difference of opinion as well as descent prevails ; the 
founders of these twelve branches, and the position of their 
descendants, are the following 
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1. Srutgnpal Das, the author of the Sukh Nidhan : his 
successors preside over the Chaura at Beneras, the Samadhi 
at Magar, an estal)lishment at Ja^annSth, and one at DwSraka. 

2. Bhago Das, the author of the Bijak ; his successors 
reside at Dhanauti. 

3. N&r&yan D&s, and 

4. Chiiraman Das ; these two were the sons of Dharma 
DSs, a merchant of the Kasaundhya tribe, of the Sri 
Vaiiihnava sect, and one of Kabir’s first and most iiujjortant 
converts ; his residence was fit Bandho near J^bbalpur, where 
the Maths of his posterity long remained : the Mahants were 
family men, thence termed Vans Gurus : the line of NSrayan 
Dis is extinct, and the present successor of Churaman, being 
the son of a concubine, is not acknowledged as a Mahant by 
all the other branches, 

5. Jaggo Das ; the Gaddi or pillow at Chaltack. 

6. Jivan D&s, the founder of the Satnlmi sect, to whom 
we shall again have occasion to advert. 

7. Kama!.— Bombay : the followers of this teacher prac- 
tice the Yoga. Kamal himself is said to have been the son 
of Kabir, but the only authority for this is a popular and 
proverbial phrase. 

8. Tak Sali.— Baroda. 

9. Jn^ni.— •Majjhni near Sahasram. 

10. S^heb Dis. — Cuttack : his followers have also some 
distinct notions, and form a sect called Mula Panlhis. 

It. Nity^nand. 

12, Kam&l N^d : these two settled somewhere in the 
Dekhan, but my informant could not tell me exactly where. 
There are also some popular, and perhaps local, distinctions 
of the sect, as Kansa Habiris, Dana Kabiris, and Mangrela 
Kabiris, but in what respect, except appellation, they differ 
from the rest has not been ascertained. 

Of these establishments the Kabir Chaura, at Beneras, is i 
pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly visited by wander- 
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ing members of the sect, as well as by those of other 
hindered heresies : its Mohant receives and feeds these 
visitors whilst they stay, although the establishment has little 
to depend upon, except the occasional donations of its lay 
friends and followers. Balavant Singh, and his successor, 
Cheit Singh, were great patrons of it, and the latter granted 
to the Chaura a fixed monthly allowance. Cheit Singh also 
attempted to form some estimate of the numbers of the sects, 
and if we may credit the result, they must be very consider- 
able, indeed, as at a grand meeting, or Mela, which he in- 
stituted near Beneras, no fewer than 35,000 Kabir Panthis 
of the Monastic and Mendicant class are said to have been 
collected. There is no doubt that the Kabir Panthis, both 
clerical and lay, are very numerous ^in all the provinces of 
upper and central India, except, perhaps, in Bengal itself : 
the quaker-like spirit of the sect, their abhorrence of all 
violence, their regard for truth, and the inobtrusiveness of 
their opinions, render them very inoffensive members of the 
state : their mendicants also never solicit aims, and in this 
capacity even they are less obnoxious than the many religious 
vagrants, whom the rank soil of Hindu superstition and the 
enervating operation of an Indian climate so plentifully 
engender. 


KHAKIS. 

This division of the Vaishnavas is generally derived, 
though not immediately, from RJmanand, and is undoubtedly 
connected in its polity, and practice, with his peculiar follow- 
ers. The reputed founder is Kil, the disciple of Krishnadas, 
whom some accounts make the disciple of Asinand, the 
disciple of RStmSnand, but the histoty of the Kh§ki sect is 
not well-known, and it seems to be of modern origin, as no 
notice of it occurs in the Bhakta Mall, or in any other work 
that has been consulted : the sectaries, though believed to 
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be rather numerous, appear to be either confined to a few 
particular districts, or to lead wholly an erratic life, in which 
latter character they are confounded with the class of 
Vair§gis : as no written accounts have been procured, and the 
opportunities of obtaining oral information have been rare 
and imperfect, a very brief notice of this sect is all that can 
here be offered. 

The Kh&kis as the name implies, are distinguished from 
the other Vaishnavas, by the application of clay and ashes to 
their dress and persons : those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments generally dress like other Vaishnavas, but those who 
lead a wandering life go either naked or nearly so, smearing 
their bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and 
making, in this state, an appearance very incompatible with 
the mild and decent character of the Vaishnava sects : the 
Khakis also frequently wear the Jata, or braided hair, after the 
fashion of the votaries of Siva, and, in fact, it appears that 
this sect affords one of the many instances of the imitative 
spirit common amongst the Hindu polytheists, and has adopt- 
ed, from the Saivas, some of their characteristic practices, 
blending them with the preferential adoration of Vishnu, as 
Raghunath or Rama ; the Khakis also worship SitS, and pay 
particular veneration to Hanuman. 

Many Khakis are established about FurukhShad, but their 
principal seat on this side of India is at Hanum&n Garh, near 
Ayodhya, in Oude : the Som5dh or spiritual throne of the 
founder, is said to be at Jaypur : the term Somadh applied to 
it, however, would seem to indicate their adopting a like 
practice with the Yogis, that of burying their dead, as the 
word is more generally used to express a tomb or mausoleum. 


MALUK OASIS. 

The Maluk DSsis form another subdivision of the RamS- 
nandi Vaishnavas of comparatively uncertain origin and 
limited importance : they are generally traced from RamSinand 
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in this manner : I. RlimSnand, 2 . AsSnand, 3. Krishna Dfls, 
4. Kil, 5. Maluk Das ; making the last, consequently, con- 
temporary with the author of the Bhakta Mila, and placing 
him in the reign of Akbar, or about 250 years ago. 

We had occasion, in the notice taken of NSbhaji, to show 
that the spiritual genealogy now enumerated could scarcely 
be correct, for as Ram§nand must have flourished prior to 
the year 1,400, we have but three generations between him 
and the date even of Akbar’s succession 1555, or a century 
and a half; it? was then mentioned, however, that accord- 
ing to the Bhakta Mala Krishna Das was not the pupil of 
AsSnand, and consequently the date of succession was not 
necessarily uninterrupted : we might therefore place Maluk 
D 5 s, where there is reason to place NSbhaji, about the end 
of AkbSr’s reign, as far as this genealogy, is to be depended 
upon, but there is reason to question even its accuracy and 
tp bring down Maluk Dfts to a comparatively recent period : 
the uniform belief of his followers is indeed suflicient testi- 
mony of this head, and they are invariably agreed in making 
him contemporary with Aurengzeb. 

The modifications of the Vaishnava doctrines introduced 
by Maluk Das, appear to have been little more than the 
name of the teacher, and a shorter streak of red upon the 
forehead: in one respect indeed, there is an important dis- 
tinclion between these and the Ram&nandi ascetics, jand the 
teachers of the Maluk Dasis appear to be of the secular 
order, Grihasthas, or house-holders, whilst the others are all 
coenobites ; the doctrines, however, are essentially the same : 
Vishnu, as Rama, is the object of their practical adoration, 
and their principles partake of the spirit of quietism, which 
pervades these sects ; their chief authority is the Bhagavat 
Gita, and they read some small Sanskrit tractSj containing 
the praise of RSma : they have also some Hindi Sakhis, and 
Vishnu Padas attributed to their founder, as also a work in 
the same language, entitled the Dasratan : the followers of 
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this sect are said to be numerous in particular districts, 
especially amongst the trading and servile classes, to the 
former of vrhich the founder belonged. 

The principal establishment of the Maluk Dasis is at 
Kara Manikpur, the birth place of the founder, and still 
occupied by his descendants; the present Mahaiit is the 
eighth in descent from him : the series is thus enumerated 

1. Maluk DSs. 6. Kunj BehSri. 

2. RUmasanUhi. 7. RSmshahu. 

3. Krishna‘<nahi. 8. SeoprasSd Dfts. 

4. Thakur Das. 9. Ganga Prasad Das, the 

5. Gopai Das. present Mahant. 

The Math at Kara is situated near the river, and comprises 

the dwellings of the Mahant, and at the time it was visited 
of fifteen resident Chelas, or disciples, accommodations for 
numerous religious mendicants who come hitlier in pilprim- 
age, and a temple dedicated to Ramacliandra : the Gaddi 
or pillow of the sect, is here, and the actual pillow originally 
used by Maluk D^s is said to be still preserved. Besides 
this establishment, there are six other Maths belonging to 
this sect, at Allahabad, Benares, Brindavana, Ayodhya, 
Lucknow, which is modern, having been founded by Gomati 
Das, under the patronage of Asef-ad-Daula, and Jagannath 
which last is of great repute as rendered sacred by the death 
of Maluk DSs. 

DADU PANTHIS. 

This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the 
R&manandi stocky and is always included amongst the 
Vaishnava schisms: its founder is said to have been a pupil of 
one of the Kabir Panthi teachers, and to be the fifth in descent 
from R^manand, according to the following genealogy ; — 

1. Kabir. 4. Vimal. 

2. Kam&l. 5. Buddh^m. 

3. Jamal. 6. Dadu. 
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The worship is addressed to RSma, but it is restricted to 
the Japa, or repetition of his name, and the Rama intended is 
the deity, as negatively described in the Vedanta theology; 
temples and images are prohibited. 

Didu was a cotton cleaner by profession : he was born 
at Ahmedabad, but in this twelfth year removed to Sambhur, 
inAjmere: he thence travelled to Kalyanpur, and next re- 
moved to Naraina, in his thirty-seventh year, a place four 
cos from Sambhur, and twenty from Jaypur. When here, 
he was admonished, by a voice from heaven, to devote him- 
self to a religious life, and he accordingly retired to Baherana 
mountain, five cos from Naraina, where, after some time, he 
disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His 
followers believed he was absorved into the deity. If the 
list of his religious descent be accurate, he flourished about 
the year i6oo, at the end of Akbar^s reign, or in the begin- 
ning of that of Jehangir. The followers of Dadu wear no 
peculiar frontal mark nor Mali, but carry a rosary, and are 
further distinguished by a peculiar sort of cap, a round white 
cap, according to some, but according to others, one with 
four corners, and a fiaph hanging down behind ; which it is 
essential that each man should manufacture for himself. 

The Dadu Panthis are of three classes, the Viraktas,; 
who are religious characters, who are bare-headed, and have 
but one garment and one water-pot. The Nagas, who carry 
arms which they are willing to excercise for hire, and, 
amongst the Hindu princes they have been considered as 
good soldiers. The third class is that of the Vistar Dh^ris, 
who follow the occupation of ordinary life. A further sub- 
division exists in this sect, and the chief branches again form 
fifty-two divisions, or Thambas, the peculiarities of which 
have not been ascertained. The Dadu Panthis burn their 
head at dawn, but their religious members not unfrequently 
enjoin, that their bodies, after death, shall be thrown into 
some field or some wilderness, to be devoured by the beasts 
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and birds of prey, as they say that in a funeral pile insect life 
is apt to be destroyed. 

The Dadu Panthis are said to be very numerous in 
Marwar and Ajmir : of the Naga class alone the Raja of Jay pur 
is reported to entertain as soldiers more than ten thousands ; 
the chief place of worship is at Naraina, where the bed of 
Dadu, and the collection of the texts of the sect are pre- 
served and worshipped : a small building on the hill marks 
the place of his disappearance— a Mel 5 , or fair, is held 
annually, from the day of new moon to that of full moon in 
Phalgun. (Febr-March) at Naraina. The tenets of the sect 
are contained in several BhasiiS works, in which it is said a 
vast number of passages from the Kabir writings are inserted, 
and the general character of which is certainly of a similar 
nature. The Dadu Panthis maintain a friendly intercourse 
with the followers of Kabir, and are frequent visitors at the 
Chaura. 

To supply the deficiency alluded to in the note, we reprint 
from the 6th volume of the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal P.P. 484 — 87, and 750 — Ihe translation, by 
Captain G. R. Siddons, of two chapters from one of the 
Granths or manuals of the Dadupanthis. The translator 
gives (P. 750) the following particulars respecting his visit 
to one of their Maths. 

*‘When not interested in the subject, I chanced to 
visit one of the Dadupanthi institutions at a village near 
Sambhur, and was particularly struck by the contented and 
severe countenances of the sectaries. There were a prin- 
cipal and several Professors, which gave the place the appear- 
ance of a College. The former occupied a room at the top 
of the building, and seemed quite absorbed in medi'ation. — 
The sect is maintained by the admission to it of firoselytes, 
and marriage is, I believe, forbidden ; as also tir; growing 
any hair about the face, which gives to the priests the appear- 
ance of old women. 


9 
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1. Whatever R5m vvilleth, that, without the least difficulty^ 
shall be ; why, therefore, do ye kill yourselves with grief, 
when grief can avail you nothing? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, God made. Whatsoever 
is to be made, God will make. Whatsoever is, God maketh, 
then why do any of ye afflict yourselves? 

3. Dadu sayeth, Thou, Oh God I art the author of all things 
w'hich have been made, and from thee will originate all 
things which are to be made. Thou art the maker, and the 
cause of all things made. There is none other best than thee. 

4. He is my God, who maketh all things perfect. Me- 
ditate upon him in whose hands are life and death. 

5. He is my God, who created heaven, earth, hell, and 
the intermediate space ; who is the beginning and end of all 
creation ; and who provideth for all. 

6. I believe that god made man, and that he maketh 
everything. He is my friend. 

7. Let faith in God characterize all your thoughts, words, 
and actions. He, who serveth God, places confidence in 
nothing else. 

8. If the remembrance of God be in your hearts, ye will 
be able to accomplish things which are impracticable. But 
those who seek the paths of God are few. 

9. He who understandeth how to render his calling siI^ 
less, shall be happy in that calling, provided he be with 
God. 

10. If he that pertecteth mankind occupy a place in 
your hearts, you will experience his happiness inwardly. 
Ram is in everything ; R5m is eternal. 

11. Oh foolish one! God is not far from you. He is 
near you. You are ignorant, but he knoweth everything, 
and is careful in bestowing. 
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12 . Consideration and power belong to God, who is 
omniscient. Strive to preserve God, and give heed to 
nothing else. 

13. Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life ; for those 
things shall happen winch God shall direct. 

14. He who causeth the production of all living things, 
giveth to their mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They 
are placed amidst the fires of the belly : nevertheless they 
remain unscorched. 

15. Oh, forget not, my brother, that God's power is 
always with you. There is a formidable pass within you, and 
crowds of evil passions flock to it : therefore comprehend God. 

16. Commend the qualities which God possesseth. He 
gave you eyes, speech, head, feet, mouth, ears, and hands. 
He is the lord of life and of the world. 

17. Ye forget God, who was indefatigable in forming 
everything, and who keepelh every thing in order; ye des- 
troy his doctrines. Remember God, for he endued your 
body with life : remember that beloved one, who placed you 
in the womb, reared and nourished you. 

18. Preserve God in your hearts, and put faith into your 
minds, so that by God’s power, your expectations may be 
realized. 

19. He taketh food and employment, and distributeth 
them. God is near; he is always with me. 

20. In order that he may diffuse happiness, God be- 
cometh subservient to all ; and although the knowledge of 
this is in the hearts of the foolish, yet will they not praise his 
name. 

21. Although the people everywhere stretch out their 
hands to God ; although his power is so extensive, yet is he 
'sometimes subservient to all. 

22. Oh God, thou art as it were exceeding riches ; thy 
regulations are without compare, thou art the; chief of every 
world, yet remainest invisible. 
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23. Dadu sayetli, I will become the sacrifice of the God- 
head ; of him who supporteth every thing; of him who is 
able, in one moment, to rear every description of animal, 
from a worm even to an elephant. 

24. Take such food and raiment as it may please God to 
provide you with. You require naught besides. 

25. Those men who are contented, eat of the morsel 
which is from God. Oh disciple ! why do you wish for other 
food*, which resembles carrion ? 

26. He that partaketh of but one grain of the love of God, 
should be released from the sinfulness of all his doubts and 
actions. Who need cook, or who need grind ? Wherever 
ye cast your eyes, ye may see provisions. 

27. Meditate on the nature of your bodies, which resem- 
ble tarthen vessels ; and put every thing away from them, 
winch is not allied to God. 

28. DSdu sayeth, I take for my spiritual food, the water 
and the leaf of Ram. For the world 1 care not, but God^s 
love is unfathomable, 

29. Whatever is the will of God, will assuredly happen ; 
therefore do not destroy yourselves by anxiety, but listen. 

30. What hope can those have elsewhere, even if they 
wandered over the whole earth, who abandon God ? Oh 
foolish one 1 righteous men who have meditated on this 
subject, advise you to abandon all things but God, since all 
other things are affliction. 

31. It will be impossible for you to profit anything, if 
you are not with God, even if you were to wander from 
country to country ; therefore, Oh ignorant, abandon all other 
things, foe they are affliction, and listen to the voice of the 
holy. 

^2. ^ccept w\t\\ palxence ihe ottering ol Uut\i, beWeving 
\l Vo be line ; ttx your heart on God, and be bumble as though 
you were dead. 

33. He who meditateth on the wisdom which is con- 
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cealed, eateth his morsel and is without desires. The holy 
praise his name, who hath no illusion. 

34. Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may 
bring before you ; because whatever God pleaseth to direct, 
can never be wrong. 

35. Have no desires, but eat in faith and with medita- 
tion whatever chances to fall in your way. Go not about, 
tearing from the tree, which is invisible. 

36. Have no desires, but take the food which chances 
to fall in your way, believing it to be correct, because it 
cometh from God ; as much as if it were a mouthful of at- 
mosphere. 

37. All things are exceeding sweet to those who love 
God ; they would never style them bitter, even if filled with 
poison ; on the contrary, they would accept them, as if they 
were ambrosia. 

38. Adversity is good, if on account of God ; but it is 
useless to pain the body. Without God, the comforts of 
wealth are unprofitable. 

39. He that believeth not in the one God, hath an un- 
settled mind ; he will be in sorrow, though in the possession 
of riches ; but God is without price. 

40. The mind which hath not faith, is fickle and 
unsettled, because, not being fixed by any certainty, it 
changeth from one thing to another. 

41. What is to be, will be, therefore, long not for grief 
nor for joy, because by seeking the one, you may find the 
other. Forget not to praise God. 

42. Whatever is to be, will be : therefore neither wish 
for heaven nor be apprehensive on account of hell. What- 
ever was ordained, is. 

43. Whatever is to be, will be : and that which God hath 
ordained, can neUher be augmented no decreased. Let 
your minds understand this. 

44. Whatever is to be, will be ; and nothing else can 
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happen. Accept that which is proper for you to receive, but 
nothing else. 

45. Whatever Go<l ordereth, shall happen, so v\diy do 
ye vex yourselves? Consider God as supreme over all ; he 
is the sight for you to behold. 

46. Dadu sayeth, do unto me, Oh God ! as thou thinkest 
best— I am obedient to thee. My disciples ! behold no other 
God ; go nowhere but to him. 

47. I am satisfied of this, that your happine.ss will be in 
proportion to your devotion. The heart of Dadu worship- 
peth God night and day. 

48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made. 
Those are his holy servants who are satisfied with them. 

49. We are not creators — the Creator is a distinct being ; 
be can make whatever he desireth, but we can make nothing. 

50. Kabir left Benares and went to Mughor in search 
of God. RSma met him without concealment, and his object 
was accomplished. 

51. Dadu sayeth, my earnings are God. He is my food and 
my supporter ; by his spiritual sustenance, have all my mem- 
bers been nourished. 

52. The five elements of my existence are contented 
with one food : my mind is intoxicated ; hunger leaveth him 
who worshippeth no other but God. 

53. God is my clothing and my dwelling. He is my 
ruler, my body, and my soul. 

54. God ever fostereth his creatures ; even as a mother 
serves her offspring, and keepeth it from harm. 

55. Oh God, thou who art the truth, grant me content- 
ment, love, devotion, and faith. Thy servant Dadu prayeth 
for true patience, and that he be devoted to thee. 



THE CHAPTER ON MEDITATION. 

Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration 
of God, obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are 
pious. To God the first, and the last. 

He that knovveth not delusion is my God. 

1. Dado hatli s.iid, in water there exists air, and in air 
water ; yet are these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, 
on the mysterious affinity between God and the soul. 

2. Even as ye see your countenance reflected in a mirror, 
or your shadow in the still water, so behold Ram in your 
minds, because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into a mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, 
but he in whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish 
evil from good. 

4. As the til plant contains oil, and the flower sweet 
odour, as butter is in milk, so is God in everything. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple 
for himself to dwell in ; for God liveth in the mind, and none 
other but God. 

6. Oh I my friend, recognize that being with whom thou 
art so intimately connected ; think not that God is distant, 
but believe that like thy own shadow, He is ever near thee. 

7. The stalk of the lotus cometh from out of water, 
and yet the lotus separates itself from the water | For why ? 
Because loves the moon better. 

8. So let your meditations tend to one object, and 
believe that he who by nature is void of delusion, though not 
actually the mind, is in the mind of all. 

9. To one that truly meditateth, there are millions, who, 
outwardly only, observe the forms of religion. The world 
indeed is filled with the latter, but of the former there are 
very few. 

10. The heart which possesseth contentment w-anteth 
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for nothing, but that which hath it not, knoweth not what 
happiness meaneth. 

ir. If ye would be happy, cast off delusion. Delusion 
is an evil which he knows to be great, but have not forti- 
tude to abandon. 

12. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, to 
the exclusion of all besides ; abandon all things for the love 
of God, for this Dadu declares as the true devotion. 

13. Cast off pride, and become acquninted with that 
which is devoid of sin. Attach yourselves to Ram, who i^ 
sinless, and suffer the thread of your meditations to be upon 
him. 

14. All have it in their power to take away their own 
lives, but they cannot release their souls for punishment ; 
for God alone is able to pardon the soul, though few deserve 
his mercy. 

15. Listen to the admonitions of God, and you will care 
not for hunger nor for thirst; neither for heat, nor cold ; 
ye will be absolved from the imperfections of the flesh. 

16. Draw your mind forth, from within, and dedicate it 
to God ; because if ye subdue the imperfections of your 
flesh, and you will think only of God. 

17. If ye will call upon God, ye will be able to subdue 
your imperfections and the evil inclinations of your mind 
will depart from you ; but they will return to you again when 
ye cease to call upon him. 

18. DSdu loved R^nia incessantly ; he partook of his 
spiritual essence and constantly examined the mirror which 
was within him. 

19. He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and over- 
came all evil inclinations; he crushed every improper desire, 
wherefore the light of R&m will shine upon him. 

20. He that giveth his body to the world and rendereth 
up his soul to its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the 
sharpness of death, and the misery which is caused by pain. 
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21. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid your- 
selves of the impurities of your bodies. Be fearless and let 
no mortal qualities pervade you. 

22. From the impurities of the body there is much to 
fear, because all sins enter into it ; therefore let your dwell- 
ing be with the fearless and conduct yourselves towards the 
light of God. 

23. For there neither sword nor poison have power 
to destroy, and sin can not enter. Ye will even as God 
liveth, and the fire of death will be guarded, as it were with 
water. 

24. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because 
he is wise and suffereth not the passions to spread over his 
mind. He loveth but one God. 

25. The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from 
being influenced by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the 
one God. Afford help also to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is 
vanity which impelleth us to boast of your own merits, and 
which causeth us to exult, in being spoken of by others. 
Meditate on the words of the holy, that the fever of your 
body may depart from you. 

27. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, 
ye will be disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed 
in God. If ye flatter yourselves, you will never comprehend. 

28. When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible 
one from the month of his priests, ye will be disentangled 
from all impurities ; turn ye round therefore, and examine 
yourselves well in the mirror which crowneth the lotus. 

29. Meditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is 
able to increase in you the love and worship of God. Purify 
your minds, retaining only that which is excellent. 

30. Meditate on him by whom all things are made. 
Pandits and QSizis are fools : of what avail are the heaps of 
books which they have compiled. 


JO 
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31. What does it avail to compile a heap of books ? 
Let your minds freely meditate on the spirit of God, that 
they may be enlightened regarding mistery of his divinity. 
Wear not away your lives, by studying the Vedas. 

32. There is fire in water and water in fire, but the 
ignorant know it not. He is wise that meditateth on God, 
the beginning and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, and pain is 
always accompanied with pleasure. Meditate on God, the 
beginning and end, and remember that hereafter there will 
be two rewards. 

34. In sweet there is hitter, and in bitter there is sweet, 
although the ignorant know it not. Dadu hath meditated on 
the qualities of God, the eternal. 

35. Oh man | ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. 
Do nothing untill thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions. 

36. Rf^flect that deleberation on the nature of thy incli- 
nations before thou allowest thyself to be guided by them ; 
acquaint thyself throughly with the purity of thy wishes, so 
that thou mayest become absorbed in God. 

37. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth 
to act, is a great man, but he that first acteth, and then con- 
sidereth is a fool whose countenance is as black as the face 
of the former is resplendent. 

38. He that is guided by deliberation, will never ex- 
perience sorrow or anxiety: on the contrary he will always 
be happy. 

39* Dh ye who wander in the paths of delusion, turn your 
minds towards God, who is the beginning and the end of all 
things ; endeavour to gain him, nor hesitate to restore your 
soul, when required, to that abode from whence it emanated. 

RAI DASIS. 

Rai Das was another of Ramanand's desciples, who founded 
a cect, confined, however it is said, to those of his own caste, 
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the Cliamars, or workers in hides and in leather, and amongst 
the very lowest of the Hindu mixed tribes : this circums- 
tance renders it diHicult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
whether the sect still exists : the founder must once have 
enjoyed some celebrity, as some of his works included in 
the Adi-Grantha of the Sikhs ; he is there named Rabi 
DSLsa, which is Sanskrit form of his name : some of bis 
con^posicions also form the part of the collection of hymns 
and prayer used by that sect at Beneras : there appears to be 
but little known of him of any authentic character, and we 
must be contented with the authority of the Bhakta M5la, 
where he makes a rather important figure : the legend is as 
follows 

One of RSmanand’s pupils was a Brahmachari, whose 
daily duty it was to provide the offering presented to the 
deity : on one of these occasions, the offering consisted of 
grain, which the pupil had received as alms from a shop- 
keeper, who supplied chiefly the butchers with articles of food, 
and his donation was, consequently, impure : when Raman- 
and, in the course of his devotions, attempted to fix his 
mind upon the divinity, he found the task impracticable, and 
suspecting that some defect in the offering occasioned such 
an erratic imagination, he enquired whence it had been 
obtained ; on being informed, he exclaimed, Ha Chamar, 
and the BrahmachSri soon afterwards dying was born again 
as Rai Das, the son of a worker in hides and leather. 

The infant Rai Das retained the impression left upon his 
mind by his old master’s anger, and refused to take any 
nourishment : the parents, in great affliction to Ramanand, 
who, by order of the Deity, visited the child, and recognising 
the person at once whispered into his ear the initiating 
Mantra: the effect was instantaneous : the child immediately 
accepted the breast, and throve, and grew up a pious votary 
of Rama. 

For some lime the profilb of his trade maintained Rai 
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D^s, and left him something to divide amongst the devout ; 
but a season of scarcity supervening reduced him to great 
distress, when Bhagavan, in the semblance of a Vaishnava, 
brought him a piece of the I^iilosopher’s stone, and shewing 
him its virtue made him a present of it. Rai Das paid little 
regard to the donation, replying to the effect of the follow- 
ing Pada, as since versified by Sur Das. 

Pada. “ A great treasure is the name of Hari to his 
people : it multiplieth day by day, nor doth expendituie 
diminish it : it abideth securely in the mansion, and neither 
by night nor by day can any thief steal it. The Lord is the 
wealth of Sur DSs, what need hath he of a stone” ? 

The miraculous stone was thrown aside, and when, thirteen 
months afterwards, Vishnu again visited his votary he found 
no use had been made of it : as this expedient had failed, 
the deity scattered gold coin in places where Rai Das 
could not avoid finding it ; the discovery of this treasure 
filled the poor Currier with alarm, to pacify which Krishna 
appeared to him in a dream, and desired him to, apply the 
money either to his own use or that of the deity, and thus 
authorised, Rai Das erected a temple, of which he consti- 
tuted himself the high priest, and acquired great celebrity in 
his new character. 

The reputation of Rai Das was further extended by its 
attracting a persecution, purposely excited by Vishnu to^do 
honour to his worshipper, the deity well knowing that the 
enmity of the malignant is the most effective instrument for 
setting open to the world the retired glory of the pious : he 
tlierefore inspired the Brahmans to complain thus to the 
king. 

Sloka (Sanskrit stanza). “ Where things profane are 
reverenced, where sacred things are profanely administered, 
there three calamities will be felt, famine, death, and fear. 

A ChamSr, oh king, ministers to the Salgram, and poisons 
the town with his Prosad ; men and women, every one will 
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become an outcast ; banish him to preserve the honour of 
your people. 

The king accordingly sent for the Culprit, and ordered 
him to resign the sacred stone. Rai Das expressed his 
readiness to do so, and only requested the Raja’s presence 
at his delivery of it to the Brahmans, as, he said, if after 
being given to them it should return to him, they would ac- 
cuse him of stealing it. The Raja assenting, the SalgrSm 
was brought, and placed on a cushion in the assembly. 
The Brahmans were desired to remove it, but attempted to 
take it away in vain : they repeated hymns and charms, and 
read the Vedas, but the stone was immoveable. Rai Das then 
addressed it with this Pada : — 

Pada. Lord of Lords, thou art my refuge, the root of 
Supreme happiness art thou, to whom there is none equal : 
behold me at thy feet : in various wombs have I abided, and 
from the fear of death have I not been delivered. 1 have 
been plunged in the deceits of sense, of passion, and illu- 
sion ; but now let niy trust in thy name dispel apprehension 
of the future, and teach me to place no reliance on what the 
world deems virtue. Accept, oh God, the devotions of thy 
slave Rai Das, and be thou glorified as the Purifier of the 
sinful”. 

The saint had scarcely finished, when the Salgram and 
C|jishion flew into his arms, and the king, satisfied of his holy 
pretensions, commanded the Brahmans to desist from their 
opposifion. Amongst the disciples of Rai Das was Jhali, the 
Rani of Cliitore : her adopting a Chamar, as her spiritual 
preceptor, excited a general commotion amongst the Brah- 
mans of her state, and, alarmed for her personal safety, she 
wrote to Rai DSs to request his counsel and aid. He repaired 
to her, and desired her to invite the Brahmans to a solemn 
feast : they accepted the invitation, and sat down to the 
meal provided for them, when between every two Brahmans 
there appeared a Rai I}as. This miraculous multiplication 
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of himself had the desired effect, and from being his enemies 
and revilers they became his disciples. 

Such are the legends of the Bhata Mala, and whatever 
we may think of their veracity, their tenor, representing an 
individual of the most abject class, an absolute out>caste in 
Hindu estimation, as a teacher and a saint, is not without 
interest and instruction. 


SENA PANTHIS. 

Sena, the barber, was the third of Ramanand's disciples, 
who established a separate schism ; the name of which, and 
of its founder, is possibly all that now remains of it. Sena 
and his descendants were, for sometime, however, the family- 
Gurus of the Rajas of Bandhogarh, and thence enjoyed con- 
siderable authority and reputation : the origin of this con- 
nexion is the subject of a ludicrous legend in the Bakta Mala. 

Sena, the barber of the Raja of Bandhogarb, was a 
devout worshipper of Vishnu, and constant frequenter of 
the meetings of the pious ; on one of these occasions, he 
suffered the time to pass unheeded, when he ought to have 
been ofHciating in his tonsorial capacity, and Vishnu, who 
noticed the circumstance, and knew the cause, was alarmed 
for his votary^s personal integrity. The God, therefore, 
charitably assumed the figure of Sena, and equipping f^m- 
self suitably, waited on the Raja, and performed the functions 
of the barber, much to the Rajahs satisfaction, ancf without 
detection, although the prince perceived an unusual fragrance 
about his barber's person, the ambrosial odour that indicated 
present deity, which he supposed to impregnant the oil 
used in lubricating his royal limbs. The pretended barber 
had scarcely departed, when the real one appeared, and 
stammered out his excuses ; his astonishment and the Raja’s 
were alike, but the discernment of the latter was more 
acute, for he immediately comprehended the whole business, 
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ffll at his barbar's feet, and elected his spiritual guide an 
individual so pre-eminently distinguished by the favour and 
protection of the deity. 


RUDRA SAMPRADAYIS, OR VALLABHACHARIS. 

The sects, of Vaishnavas we have hitherto noticed, are 
chiefly confined to professed ascetics, and to a few families 
originally from the south and west of India, or, as in the 
case of the Rarnavats and Kabir Panthis, to such amongst 
the mass of society, as are of a bold and curious spirit; but 
the opulent and the luxurious amongst the men, and by far 
the greater portion of the women, attach themselves to the 
worship of Krishna and his mistress Radha, either singly, 
or conjointly as in the case of Vishnu and Lakshmi, amongst 
the Ramanujas, and Sita and R§ma, amongst the R5m5vats. 
There is, however, another form which is peihaps mpre 
popular still, although much interwoven with the others. 
This is the Bala Gopal, the infant Krishna, the worship of 
whom is very widely diffused amongst all ranks of Indian 
society, and which originated with the founder of the Rudra 
SampradSyi sect Ballava Acharya ; it is perhaps better known 
however, from the title of its teachers, as the religion of 
Gokulastha GosSins. 

The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of this sect 
is said to have been Vishnu Swami, a commentator on the 
texts of the Vedas, who, however, admitted disciples from the 
Brahmanical cast only, and considered the state of the San- 
nyasi, or ascetic, as essential to the communication of his 
doctrines. He was succeeded by Jnana Deva, who was fol- 
lowed by NJma Deva and Trilochana, and they, although, 
whether immediately or not does not appear, by Ballava Swa- 
mi, the son of Lakshmana Bhatt, a Tailinga Brahman : this 
Sannyasi taught early in the sixteenth century : he resided 
originally at Gokul, a village on the left bank of the Jamna, 
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about three cos to the east of Mathura : after remaining 
here sometime, he travelled through India as a pilgrim, and 
amongst other places he visited according to the BhaktS/ 
Mala, the court of Krishna Deva, king of Vijayanaga^,' 
apparently the same as Krishna Rayalu, who reigned about 
the year 1520, where he overcame the Smarta Brahmans 
in a controversy, and was elected by the Vaishnavas as their 
cheif, with the title of Acharja ; hence he travelled to Ujayin, 
and took up his abode under a Pipal tree, on the banks of 
the Sipra, said to be still in existence, and designated as his 
Baithak, or station. Besides this, w^e find traces of him in 
other places. There is a Baithak of his amongst the 
Ghats of Muthra, and about two miles from the fort of 
Channar is a place called his well, Acharj Kuan, comprising 
a temple and Math, in the courtyard of which is the well 
in question, the saint is said to have resided here some- 
time. After this peregrination Vallabha returned to 
BrindSvan, where, as a reward for his fatigues and his faith, 
he was honoured by a visit from Krishna in person, who 
•enjoined him to introduce the worship of BalagopSl, or 
Gopal Lai, and founded the faith which at present exists in 
so flourishing a condition. Vallaha is supposed to have 
closed his career in a miracle : he had finally settled at 
JethSn Ber, at Beneras, near which a Math still subsists, but 
at length, having accomplished his mission, he is said to 
have entered the Ganges at Hanuman Ghat, when stoop- 
ing into the water, he disappeared ; a brilliant flame arose 
from the spot, and, in the presence of host of spectators, he 
ascended to heaven, and was lost in the firmament. 

The worship of Krishna as one with Vishnu and the 
universe dates evidently from the MahabhSrat, and his more 
juvenile forms are brought pre-eminently to notice in the 
. account of his infancy, contained in the Bhagavat, but 
neither of these works discriminates him from Vishnu, nor 
ilo 'Jhey recommend his infantine or adolescent state to 
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particular veneration. At the same time some hints may 
have been derived from them for the institution of this 
division of the Hindu faith. In claiming, however, supremacy 
for Krishna, the Brahma Vaibhartta Purina is most decided, 
and this work places Krishna in a heaven, and society 
exclusively his own, and derives from him all the objects of 
existence. 

According to this authority, the residence of Krishna is 
denominated Golak ; it is far above the three worlds, and has, 
at five hundred millions of yojanas below it, the separate 
Lokas of Vishnu and Siva, Vaikuntha and KailSs, This 
region is indestructible, whilst all else is subject to annihila- 
tion, and in the centre of it abides Krishna, of the colour of 
a dark cloud, in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, 
splendidly adored with celestial gems, and holding a flute. 
He is exempt from MSyS, or delusion, and all qualities, 
eternal, alone, and the Paramatma, or supreme soul of the 
world. 

Krishna being alone in the Golaka, and meditating on the 
waste of creation, gave origin to a being of a female form 
endowed with the three Gunas, and thence the primary 
agent in creation. This was Prakriti, or May5, and the 
system so far corresponds with that of the other Vaishnavas, 
and of the PurSnas generally speaking. They having adopted, 
in fact, the Sankhya system, interweaving with it their 
peculiar sectarial notions. 

Crude matter, and the five elements, are also made to 
issue from Krishna, and then all the divine beings. NSra- 
yana, or Vishnu, proceeds from his right side, Mahadeva 
from his left, Brahma from his hand, Dharma from his breath, 
Saraswati from his mouth, Laksmi from his mind, Durga 
from his understanding, Radh^ from his left side. Three 
hundred millions of Gopis, or female companions of R&dhS, 
exude from the pores of her skin, and a like number of 
Gopas, or companions of Krishna, from the pores of his skin : 
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the very cows and their calves, properly the tenants ot 
Goloka, but destined to inhabit the Groves of Brind^van, are 
produced from the same exalted source. 

In this description of creation, however, the deity is still 
spoken of as a young man, and the Purana therefore affords 
only indirect authority in the marvels it narrates of his in- 
fancy for the worship of the child. Considering, however, 
that in this, or in any other capacity, the acts of the divinity 
are his Lila, or sport, there is no essential difference between 
those who worship him either as a boy or as a man, and 
any of his forms may be adored by this class of Vaishnavas, 
and all his principal shrines are to them equally objects of 
pilgrimage. As the elements and the chief agents of creation 
are thus said to proceed from the person of Krishna, it may 
be inferred that the followers of this creed adopt the prin- 
ciples of the Vedinta philosophy, and consider the material 
world as one in substance, although in an illusory manner, 
with the supreme. Life is also identified with spirit, accord- 
ing to the authority of a popular work. None of the philo- 
sophical writings of the chief teachers of this system have 
been met with. 

Amongst other articles of the new creed, Vallabha in- 
troduced one, which is rather singular for a Hindu religious 
innovator or reformer : he taught that privation formed no 
part of sanctity, and that it was the duty of the teachers and 
his disciples to worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, 
but in costly apparel and choice food, not in solitude and 
mortification, but in the pleasures of Society, and the enjoy- 
ment of the world. The Goslins, or teachers, are almost 
always family men, as was the founder Vallabha ; for after 
he had shaken off the restrictions of the monastic order to 
which he originally belonged, he married, by the particular 
order, it is said, of his new god. The GosSins are always 
clothed with the best raiment, and fed with the daintiest 
viands by their followers, over whom they have unlimited in- 
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fluence : part of the connexion between the Guru and teacher 
being the three-fold Samarpan, or consignment of Tan, Man, 
and Dhan, body, mind, and wealth, to the spiritual guide. 
The followers of the order are especially numerous amongst 
the mercantile community, and the GosSins themselves are 
often largely engaged, also, in maintaining a connexion 
amongst the commercial establishments of remote parts of 
the country, as they are constantly travelling over India, 
under pretence of pilgrimage, to the sacred shrines of the 
sect, and notoriously [reconcile, upon these occasions, the 
profits of trade with the benefits of devotion : as religious 
travellers, however, this union of objects renders them more 
respectable than the vagrants of any other sect. 

The practices of the sect are of a similar character with 
those of other regular worshippers; their temples and houses 
have images of GopSl, of Krishna and R3dha, and other 
divine forms connected with this incarnation, of metal 
chiefly, and not unfrequently of gold ; the image of 
Krishna represents a chubby boy, of the dark hue of which 
Vishnu is always represented : it is richly decorated and 
sedulously attended ; receiving eight times a day the homage 
of the votaries. These occasions take place at fixed periods 
and for certain purposes ; and at all other seasons, and for 
any other object, except at stated and periodical festivals, 
the temples are closed and the deity invisible. The eight 
daily ceremonials are the following 

1. Mongala ; the morning levee, the image being washed 
and dressed is taken from the couch, where it is supposed 
to have slept during the night, and placed upon a seat about 
half an hour after sun-rise ; slight refreshments are then pre- 
sented to it, with betel and P3n ; lamps are generally kept 
burning during this ceremony. 

2 . Sring3ra ; the image having been anointed and per- 
fumed with oil, camphor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, 
now holds his public court; this takes place about an hour 
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and a half after the preceding, or when four Gharis of the 
day have elapsed. 

3. Gw^la i the image is now visited, preparatory to his 
going out to attend the cattle along with the cow-herd ; this 
ceremony is held about forty-eight minutes after the last^ 
or when six GhSris have passed. 

4. RSjaBhoja; held at mid-way, whei|. Krishna is sup- 
posed to come in from the pastures, and dine : all sorts of 
delicacies are placed before the image, and both those and 
other articles of food dressed by the ministers of the temple 
are distributed to the numerous votaries present, and not 
unfrequently sent to the dwellings of worshippers of some 
rank and consequence. 

5. Utth^pan ; the calling up ; the summoning of the God 
from his siesta : This takes place at six Gharis, or between 
two and three hours before sunset. 

6. Bhoga; the afternoon meal, about half an hour after 
the preceding. 

7. SandhyS; about sun-set, the evening toilet of the 
image, when the ornaments of the day are taken off, and 
fresh unguent and perfume applied. 

8. Sayan ; retiring to repose ; the image, about eight or 
nine in the evening, is placed upon a bed, refreshments and 
water in proper vases, together with the beta), box and its 
appurtenances, are left near it, when the votaries retire, and 
the temple is shut till the ensuing morning. 

Upon all these occasions the ceremony is much the same, 
consisting in little more than the presentation of flowers, 
perfumes, and food by the priests and votaries, and the re- 
petition, chiefly by the former, of Sanskrit stanzas in praise 
of Krishna, interpersed with a variety of postrations and 
obeisances. There is no established ritual, indeed, in the 
Hindu religion for general use, nor any prescribed form of 
public adoration. 

. Besid^es the diurnal ceremonials described, there are 
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several annual festivals of great repute observed throughout 
India; of these, in Bengal and Orissa, the Rathyatr^, or 
procession of Jagann&th is his car, is the most celebrated, 
but it is rarely held in upper India, and then only by natives 
of Bengal established in the provinces : the most popular 
festival at Benares, and generally to the westward, is the 
Janam^shtami, the nativity of Krishna, on the eighth day 
of Bhadra (August). 

Another is the RUs Y^trft, or annual commemoration of 
the dance of the frolicsome deity with fhe sjxteen Gopis. This 
last is a very popular festival, and not an uninteresting one : 
vast crowds, clad in their best attire, collecting in some open 
place in the vicinity of the town, and celebrating the event 
with music, singing, and dramatic representations of Krishna’s 
sports : all the public singers and dancers lend their 
services on this occasion, and trust for a remuneration to 
the gratuities of the spectators : at Beneras the Ras Ykiva. 
is celebrated at the village of Sivapur, and the chief dancers 
and musicians, ranging themselves under the banners of the 
most celebrated of the profession, go out in formal procession 
tents, huts, and booths are erected, swings and round-abouts 
from a favourite amusement of the crowd, and sweet meats 
and fruits are displayed in tempting profusion : the whole 
has the character of a croweded fair in Europe, and presents, 
in an immense concourse of people, an endless variety of 
rich costume, and an infinite diversity, picturesque accom-r 
paniment, a most lively and splendid scene. The same fes- 
tival is held from the tenth day of the light half of KuSlc 
(Septr-Octr.) to the day of the full moon at Brindfivan, where 
a stone platform, or stage, has been built for the exhibition 
of the mimic dance in a square near the river side. Besides 
their public demonstrations of respect, pictures and images 
of Gop§la are kept in the houses of the members of the sect, 
who, before they sit down to any of their meals, take care to 
offer a portion to the idol. Those of the disciples who have 
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performed the triple Samarpana eat only iwm the hands of 
each other: and the wife or child that has not exhibited the 
same mark of devotion to the Guru can neither cook for such 
a disciple nor eat in his society. 

The mark on the forehead consists of two red perpen- 
dicular lines meeting in a semicircle at the root of the nose, 
and having a round spot of red between them. The Bhaktas 
have the same marks as the Sri Vaishnavas on the breasts and 
arms, and some also make the central spot on the forehead 
with a black earth, SySmabandi, or any black metallic subs- 
tance : the necklace and rosary are made of the stalk of the 
Tulasi. The salutations amongst them are Srikrishna and 
Jaya Gopal. 

The great authority of the sect is the BhEgavat, as ex- 
plained in the Subodhini, or commentary of Vallabh&ch&rya : 
he is the author also of a BhSshya on part of Vyasa's Sutras, 
and of other Sanskrit works, as the SiddhSnta Rahasya, BhS- 
gavata Lilft Rashasya, and EkSnta Rahasya ; these, however, 
are only for the learned, and are now very rare. Amongst 
the votaries in general, various works upon the history of 
Krishna are current, but the most popular are the Vishnu 
Padas, stanzas in Bh<lsh§, in praise of Vishnu, attributed to 
Vallabha himself; the Braj Vilas, a Sh^khSl poem of some 
length, descriptive of Krishna’s life, during his residence at 
BrindEvan, by BrajvEsi Das ; the Ashta Chap, an account 
of Vallabha’s eight chief disciples, and the VRrtta, or BSrtta.a 
collection in Hindustani of marvellous and insipid anecdotes 
of Vallabha and bis primitive followers, amounting to the 
number of eighty four, and including persons of both sexes, 
and every ciass of Hindus. The Bhakta Mala also contains 
a variety of legends regarding the different teachers of this 
sect, but it is less a text book with this sect than any other 
class of Vaishnavas, as the Vartta occupies its place amongst 
the worshippers of Gopal. The following are specimens of 
this work, and by no means the most unfavourable. 
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D^modar Das, of Kanoj, was a disciple of Sri AchSrya 
(Vallabhacharya). Like the rest of the members of this sect, 
he had an image of Krishna in his house. One day it was 
exceedingly hot, and when night came, Sri Th&kur Ji (image) 
woke the maid servant, and desired her to open doors of his 
chamber, as it was very warm. She obeyed, and taking a 
P&nkha, fanned him— Early in the morning, D2lmodar Das 
observed the doors of the chamber open, and enquired how 
this was happened : the girt mentioned the circumstance, 
but her master was much vexed that she had done this, and 
that Sri Thakur Ji had not called him to do it. Sri Takur Ji 
knowing his thoughts said : told her to open the doors, 

why are you displeased with her? you shut me up here in a 
close room, and go to* sleep yourself on an open and cool 
terrace.^’ Then DSmodar. D&s made a vow, and said : ^*1 will 
not taste consecrated food until I have built a new temple,’’ 
but his wife advised him, and urged : this is not a business 
of five or six days, why go without the consecrated food so 
long ? Then he said : I will not partake of the consecrated 
sweet-meats. 1 will only eat the fruits. And so he did, and 
the temple was completed, and Sri ThSlkur Ji was enshrined 
in it, and DUmodar D&s distributed food to the VaishnSvas, 
and they partook thereof. 

Sri Thakur Ji had a faithful worshipper in a Mahratta 
lady, whom, with the frolicsomeness of boyhood, he delighted 
to tease. One day, a woman selling vegetables having 
passed without the Bfti noticing her, Sri ThEkur Ji said to 
her, “will you not buy any vegetables for me to-day ?” She 
replied: whenever any one selling them comes this way, 

I will buy some ; to which he answered ; one has just now 
passed. The B&i. replied : no matter, if one has gone by, 
another will presently be here. But this did not satisfy the 
little deity, who leaping from his pedestal ran after the woman, 
brought her back, and, after haggling for the price with her 
himself, made his protectress purchase what he selected. 
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As RanavySs and Jagannath, two of Vallabhacharya^j 
disciples were bathing, a woman of the Rajput caste came 
down to the river to burn herself with her husband; on 
which Jagannath said to his companion : what is the fashion 
of a woman becoming a Sad? Ranavyas shook his head 
and said : the fruitless union of beauty with a dead body. 
The Rajputani observing Ranavyas shake his head, her pur< 
pose at that moment was changed, and she did not become 
a Sati, on which her kindred were much pleased. Some 
time afterwards, meeting with the two disciples, the Raj- 
putani told them of the effect of their former interview, and 
begged to know what had passed between them. Ranavyas 
being satisfied that the compassion of Sri Acharya was ex- 
tended to her, repeated what he had said to JagannSth and his 
regret that her charms should not be devoted to the service 
of Sri ThSkur Ji, rather than be thrown away upon on a dead 
body. The Rajputani. enquired how the service of ThSkur Ji 
was to be performed, on which RinSvySs, after making 
her bathe, communicated to her the initiating prayer, and she 
thence forth performed the menial service of the deity, wash- 
ing his garments, bringing him water, and discharging other 
similar duties in the dwelling of R^lnSvyas with entire and 
fervent devotion, on which account she obtained the esteem 
of Sri Acharj, and the favour of the deity. 

RSm D5s was married in his youth, but adopting ascetic 
principles, he refused to take his wife home : at last his 
father-in-law left his daughter in her husband's dwelling, but 
R5m DSs would have nothing to say to her, and set off 
on a pilgrimage to DwSraki : bis wife followed him, bat be 
threw stones at her, and she was compelled to remain at a 
distance from him. At noon he halted and bathed the god, 
and prepared his food, and presented it, and then took the 
Prasad and put it in a vessel, and fed upon what remained, 
but it was to no purpose, and he. was still hungry^ Thus 
passed two or three days, when Ranachora appeared to him 
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in a dreaiHj and asked him why he thus ilUtreated his wife. 
He said) he was Virakta (a coenobite)) and what did he want 
with a wife. Then Ranachor asked him^ why he had 
married) and assured him that such an unsocial spirit was not 
agreeable to Sri AcharyS) and desired him to take bis wife 
unto him ; for Ranachor could not bear the distress of the 
poor woman) as he has a gentle heart, and his nature has 
been imparted to the AchSrya and his disciples. When 
morning came, RSlm DEs called to his wife, and suffered her 
to accompany him, by which she was made happy. When 
the time for preparing their food arrived, Rflm DSs prepared 
it himself) and after presenting the portion to the image, gave 
a part of it to his wife. After a few days Ranachor again 
appeared, and asked him, why he did not allow his wife to 
cook, to which R&m DEs replied, that she had not received 
the initiating name from Sri AchErya, and was, therefore, unfit 
to prepare his food. Ranachor, therefore, directed him to 
communicate the NEm (the name) to his wife, and after re- 
turning to the Acharya, get him to repeat it. Accordingly 
REm D§s initiated his wife, and this being confirmed by the 
AchErya, she also became his disciple, and, with her husband, 
assiduously worshipped Sri ThEkur Ji. 

Vallabha was succeeded by his son Vitala NEth, known 
amongst the sect by the appellation of Sri GopEl Ji, Valla- 
bha^s designation being Sri AchErya Ji. Vitala Nath, again, 
had seven sons, Giridhari Rai, Gobind Rai, BEla Krishna, 
Gokul Nath, Raghu Nath, Yadu Nath, and GhanasyEma; 
these were all teachers, and their followers, although in all 
essential points the same, form as many different communit- 
ies. Those of Gokul Nath, indeed, are peculiarly separate 
from the rest, looking upon their own GosEins as the only 
legitimate teachers of the faith, and withholding all sort of 
reverence from the persons and Maths of the successors of 
his brethren : an exclusive preference that does not prevail 
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amongst tliA other divisions of the faith, who do homage to afl 
the descendants of all Vitala Nath’s sons. 

The worshippers of this sect are very numerous and 
opulent, the merchants and bankars, especially those from 
Guzarat and MSlwa, belonging to it : their temples and 
establishments are numerous all over India, but particularly 
at Mathura and BrindStvan, the latter of which alone is said 
to contain many hundreds, amongst which are three of great 
opulence. In Beneras are two temples of great repute and 
wealth, one sacred to L^lji, and the other to Purushottamaji. 
jagannath and DwJrkS are also particularly venerated by 
this sect, but the most celebrated of all the Gosain establish- 
ments is at Sri Nath DwSr, in Ajmir. The image at this 
shrine h said to have transported itself thither from MathurS, 
when Aurengzeb ordered the temple it was there placed in 
to be destroyed. The present shrine is modern, but richly 
endowed, and the high priest, a descendant of Gokul Nath, a 
man of great wealth and importance. It is a matter of obliga- 
tion with the members of this sect to visit Sri Nath Dwar at 
least once in their lives ; they receive there a certificate to that 
effect, issued by the head Gosiin, and, in return, contribute 
according to their means to the enriching of the establish- 
ment : it is not an uncurious feature in the notions of this sect^ 
that the veneration paid to their Gos^ins is paid solely to 
their descend and unconnected with any idea of their sanctity 
or learning ; they are not unfrequently destitute of all preten- 
sions to individual respectibility, but they not the less enjoy 
the homage of their followers ; the present chief, at Sri NSth 
Dwir, is said not to understand the certificate he signs. 


MIRA BAIS. 

These may be considered as forming a subdivision of the 
preceding, rather than a distinct sect, although, in the adop- 
tion of a new leader, and the worship of Krishna, under a 
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peculiar form, they differ es^^entially from the followers of 
Vallabha ; at the same lime it is chiefly amongst those sec- 
tarianSi that Mir2l Bai and her deity, RSnachor, are held in 
high veneration, and except in the west of India, it does 
not appear that has many immediate and exclusive adherents. 

Mira Bai is the heroine of a prolix legend in the Bhakta 
Mala, which is a proof at least of her popularity ; as the 
author of the sacred poems addressed to the deity, as Vishnu, 
she also enjoys a classical celebrity, and some of her odes 
are to be found in the collections which constitute the ritual 
of the deistical sects, especially, those of Nansk and Kabir : 
according to the authority cited, she flourished in the time 
of Akbar, who was induced by her reputation to pay her a 
visit, accompanied by the famous musician Tana Sen, and 
it is said, that they both acknowledged the justice of her 
claim to celebrity. 

Mira was the daughter of a petty Raja, the sovereign of a 
place called Merta, she was married to the Rana of Udaypur, 
but soon after being taken home by him quarrelled with her 
mother-in-law, a worshipper of Devi, respecting compliance 
with the family adoration of that goddess, and was, in 
consequence of her persevering refusal to desert the 
worship of Krishna, expelled the Rani’s bed and palace : 
she appears to have been treated, however, with consider- 
ation, and to have been allowed an independent establish- 
ment, owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her 
abilities, than a notion of her personal sanctity, although 
the latter was attested, if we may believe our guide, by her 
drinking unhesitatingly a draught of poison presented to her 
by her husband, and without its having the power to do her 
barm. In her uncontrolled station she adopted the worship 
of Ranachor, a form of the youthful Krishna ; she became 
the patroness of the vagrant Vaishnlvas, and visited in 
pilgrimage Brindlvana and Dwarkl; whilst at the latter some 
persecution of the Vaishnavas at Udaypur appears to have 
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been institutedi and Brahmans were sent to bring her home 
from DwSrakR : previously to departing, she visited the temple 
of her tutelary deity, to take leave of him, when, on the 
completion of her adorations, the image opened, and Mirh 
leaping into the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. 
In memory of this miracle it is said, that the image of MirR 
B&i is worshipped at Udaypur in conjunction with that of 
RSinachor. The Padas that induced this marvel, and which 
are current as the compositions of MirR B9i, are the two 
following 

Pada /.—Oh, Sovereign RSnachor, give me to make 
Dwiraka my abode : with thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus 
dispel the fear of Yama : eternal rest is visiting thy sacred 
shrtneS ; supreme delight is the clash of thy shell and cymbals : 
1 have abandoned my love, my possessions, my principality, 
my husband. Mira, thy servant, comes to thee for refuge, 
Ob| take her wholly to thee. 

Pada 2 .— If thou knowest me free from stain, so accept 
me : save thee, there is none other that will show me compas* 
sion : do thou, then, have mercy upon me : let not weariness, 
hunger, anxiety, and restlessness consume this frame with 
momentary decay. Lord of Miri, Girdhara her beloved, ac- 
cept heir, and never let her be separated from thee. 


BRAHMA SAMPRADYIS, OR MADHWACHARIS. 

This division of ttie VabhnaVas is altogether unknown 
in Gaogetic Hindustan. A few individuals beloag[in^ to it,' 
who are natives of southern Indik, may be occasionally 
encountered, but they are hot sufHbientty numerous to form 
a distinct community, nOr have they any temple or teachers 
of their own. ft is in the peiiihsuta, that the sect is most 
extensively to be found, and it Is not comprised, thereforei 
in the scope of this sketch : as, however, it is acknowledged 
b be one of the four great Sampradkyis, or religious systems; 
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such brief notices of it as have been collected will not be 
wholly out of pface. 

The institution of this sect is posterior to that of the Sri 
Vaishnavas, or REmlnujas : the founder was MadhwSchEryai 
a Brahman, the son of Madhige Bhatta, who was born in the 
Saka year list (A. D. 1199) in Tuluva: according to the 
legendary belief of his followers, he was an incarnation of 
VStyu, or the god of air, who took upon hire the human form 
by desire of N^rayana, and who had been previously incar- 
nate as HanumEn and Bhima, in preceding ages. He was 
educated in the convent established at Anntesvar, and in 
his ninth year was initiated into the order of Anachorets by 
Achyuta Pracha, a descendant of Sanak, son of BrahmEi 
At that early age also he composed his BhEshya, or commen- 
tary on the GitE, which he carried to BadarikEsrama, in the 
Himalaya, to present to VedavyEsa, by whom he was received 
with great respect, and presented with three SElagrams, 
which he brought back and established as objects of worship 
in the Maths of Udipi, Madhyatala, and Subrahmanya-— he 
also erected and consecrated at Udipi the image of Krishna, 
that was originally made by Arjuna, of which he became 
miraculous possessed. 

A vessel from DwEraka, trading along the Malabar Coast, 
had taken on board, either accidentally or as ballast a 
quantity of Gopichandana, or the sacred clay, from that city, 
in which the image was immersed : the vessel was wrecked 
off the Coast of Tuluva, but Madliwa receiving divine in- 
timation of the existence of the image had it sought for, 
and recovered from the place where it had sunk, and estab- 
lished it as the principal object of his devotion at Udipi^ 
which has since' continued to be the head-quarters of the 
sect. He resided here for some time himself, and compos^d^ 
it is said, thirty-seven works. After some time he went 
upon* a controversial tour, in which he triumphed over various 
teachers, and amongst others, it is said, over Sankara 
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Acbarya— he finally, In his 79th year, departed to Badarika- 
srama, and there continues to reside with Vyisa, the com- 
piler of the Vedas and Puranas. 

Before his relinquishing charge of the shrine he had estab- 
lished, Madhwacharya had very considerably extended his fol- 
lowers, so that he was enabled to establish eight different tem- 
ples, in addition to the principal temple, or that of Krishna, 
at Udipi ; in these were placed images of different forms of 
Vishnu, and the superintendance of them was entrusted to 
the brother of the founder, and eight Sannyasis, who were 
Brahmans, from the banks of the God&vari. These estab. 
lishments still exist, and,agreeably to the code of the founder, 
each Sannyasi, in turn, officiates as ‘superior of the chief 
station at Udipi for two years, or two years and a half. The 
whole expense of the establishment devolves upon the 
superior for the lime being, and, as it is the object of each 
to outvie his predecessor, the charges are much heavier than 
the receipts of the institution, and, in order to provide for 
them, the Sannyisis' employ the intervals of their tem- 
porary charge in travelling about the country, and levying 
contribution on their lay votaries, the amount of which is 
frequently very large, and is appropriated for the greater 
part to defray the costs of the occasional pontificate. 

The eight Maths are all in Tuluva, below'the Gh&ts, but, 
at the same time, MadhwachSlrya authorised the foundation 
of others above the GhEts under PadmanEbha Tirtha, to 
whom he gave images of REma, and the VyEsa Salgram, 
with instructions to disseminate his doctrinces, and collect 
money for the use of the shrine at Udipi : there are four 
establishments under the descendants of this teacher above 
the Ghats, and the superiors visit Udipi from time to time, 
but never officiate there as pontiffs. 

The superiors, or Gurus, of the Madhwa sect, are Brah- 
mans and SannyEsis, or profess ccenobitic observances ; the 
disciples, who are domesticated in the several Maths, profess 
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dtso perpetual celibacy. The lay votaries oT these teachers 
are members of every class of society, except the lowest, 
and each Guru has a number of families hereditarily attached 
to him, whose spiritual guidance he may sell or mortgage 
to a Brahman of any sect. 

The ascetic professors of Madhwacharya^s school adopt 
the external appearance of Dandis, laying aside the Brah* 
manical cord, carrying a staff and a water-pot, going bare- 
headed, and wearing a single wrapper stained of an orange 
colour with an ochry clay ; they are usually adopted into 
the order from their boyhood, and acknowledge no social 
affinities nor interests. The marks, common to them and the 
lay votaries of the order, are the impress of the symbols 
of Vishnu upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a 
hot iron, and the frontal mark, which consists of two per- 
pendicular lines made with Gopichandan, and joined at the 
root of the nose like that of the Sri Vaishnavas ; but instead 
of a red line down the centre, the Madhwacharis make a 
straight black 'line with the charcoal from incense offer- 
ed to N&rSiyana terminating in a round mark made with 
turmeric. 

The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the Vaish- 
navas in general, is the identification of Vishnu with the 
Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent cause of the universe, 
from whose substance the world was made. This primeval 
Vishnu they also affirmed to be endowed with real attributes 
most excellent, although indefinable and independent. As 
there is one independent, however, there is also one 
independent, and this doctrine is the characteristic dogma 
of the sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers 
of Ramanuja as well as Sankara, or those who maintain the 
qualified or absolute unity of the deity. The creed of the 
Madhwas is Dwaita, or duality. It is not, however, that they 
discriminate between the principles of good and evil, or 
tven the difference between spirit and matter, which is the 
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duality known to other sects of the Hindus. Their di$tinc« 
lion is of a more subtle character^ and separates the JivaitmE 
from the ParamStma, or the principle of life from the 
Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, depen- 
dent upon the Supreme, and indissolutely connected with 
but not the same with him. An important consequence of 
of this doctrine is the dental of Moksha, in its more generally 
received sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit 
and loss of independent existence after death. The Yoga 
of the Saivas, and Sayujyam of the Vaishnavas, they hold 
to be impracticable. 

The Supreme Being resides in Vaikuntha, invested with 
ineHabte splendour, and with garb, ornaments, and perfumes 
of celestial origin, being the husband also of Lakshmi, or 
glory, Bhumi, the earth, and Nila, understood to mean Devi, 
or Durga, or personified matter. In his primary form no 
known qualities can be predicated of hinU) but when he 
pleases to associate with MSyS, which is properly his desire 
or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or ignorance, 
or the Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas Gunas, are manifested, 
as Vishnu, Brahma aud Siva, for the creation, protection, 
and destruction of the world. These deities, again, perform 
their respective functions through their union with the same 
delusive principle to which they owed their individual mani- 
festation. This account is iclearly allegorical, although the 
want of some tangible objects of worship has converted the 
shadows into realities, and the allegory, when adopted to 
the apprehensions of ordinary intellect, has been converted 
into the legend known to the followers of Kabir, of the 
Supreme begetting the Hindu traid by MSya, and her sub- 
quent union with her sons. Other legends are current 
amongst the Madwas, founded on this view of the creation, 
in which BrahmE and Siva and other divinities, are described 
as springing from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and 
other parts of his body. They also receive the legends of 
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the Vaishnava Puranas, of the birth of Brahma from iIik 
lotus, of the navel of Vishnu, and of Rudra from the tears 
shed by BrahmSL on being unable to comprehend the mystery 
of creation. 

The modes in which devotion to Vishnu is to be expressed 
are declared to be three, Ankana, Nimakaran, and Bhajana, 
or marking the body with his symbols, giving his names to 
children, and other objects of interest, and the practice of 
virtue in word, act, and thought. Truth, good council, mild 
speaking, and study belong to the first; liberality, kindness, 
and protection, to the second, and clemency, freedom from 
envy, and faith, to the last. These ten duties form the 
moral code of the Madhwas. 

The usual rites of worship, as praticed by the Vaishnavas 
of this sect, are observed, and the same festivals. In the 
Puja, however, there is one peculiarity which merits notice 
as indicative of a friendly leaning towards the Saiva sects : 
the images of Siva, Durga,and Ganesh are placed on the same 
shrine with the form of Vishnu, and partake in the adora- 
tion offered to this idol. Rites are conducive to final happi- 
ness only, as they indicate a desire to secure the favor of 
Vishnu. The knowledge of his supremacy is essential to the 
zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but they 
consider it unnecessary to attempt an identification with him 
by abstract meditation, as that is unattainable. 

Those who have acquired the regard of Vishnu are there- 
by exempted from future birth, and enjoy felicity, Vaikuntha 
under four conditions, SSrupya, similarity of form, Salokya, 
visible presence, Sannidhya, proximity, and Sarshthi, equal 
power. 

Besides the writings of the founder, the following works 
are considered as forming the Sastra, or scriptural authority, 
of this sect. The four Vedas, the MahabhSrat, the Pancharatra, 
and the genuine or original RSmayana. 

It seems not improbable, that the founder of the Madhwa 
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sect was originally a Saiva priest, and although he became 
a convert to the Vaishnava faith, he encouraged an attempt 
to form a kind of compromise or alliance between the Saivas 
and Vaishnavas. Madhwa was first initiated into the faith 
of Siva at Ananteswar, the shrine of a Linga, and one of his 
names Ananda Tirtha, indicates his belonging to the class of 
DSsnami Gosains, who were instituted by SankarScharya ; one 
of his first acts was to establish a Salgram, a type of Vishnu, 
at the shrine of Subrahmanya the warrior son of Siva, and, 
as observed above, the images of Siva are allowed to partake, 
in the Madhwa temples, of the worship offered to Vishnu. 
The votaries of the Madhwa Gurus, and of the SankarSchart 
GosSiins, offer the Namask&r, or reverntial obeisance, to their 
teachers mutually, and the Sringeri Mahant visits Udipi, to 
perform his adorations at the shrine of Krishna. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is an affinity between these orders, 
which does not exist between the Saivas and Vaishnavas 
generally, who are regarded by the Meldhwas, even without 
excepting the RarnSnuyas, as PSshandis, or heretics, whether 
they profess the adoration of Vishnu or of Siva. 


SANKADI SAMPRADAYIS OR NIMAVATS. 

This division of the Vaishnava Faith is one of the four 
primary ones, and appears to be of considerable antiquity : it 
is one also of some popularity and extent, although it seems 
to possess but few characteristic peculiarities beyond the 
name of the founder, and the sectarial mark. 

Nimbaditya is said to have been a Vaishnava ascetic, 
originally named BbSskara AchSrya, and to have been, in 
fact, an incarnation of the sun for the suppression of the here- 
tical doctrines then prevalent : he lived near Brindavan, where 
he was visited by a Dandi, or, according to other accounts, by 
a Jaina ascetic, or Jati, whom he engaged in controversial 
discussion till sunset; he then offered his visitant some re- 
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fresliraenl, which the practice of either mendicant renders 
unlawful after dark, and which the guest was, therefore, com- 
pelled to decline : to remove the difficulty, the host stopped 
the further descent of the sun, and ordered him to take up 
his abode in a neighbouring Nimb tree, till the meat was 
cooked and eaten : the sun obeyed, and the saint was ever 
after named Nimb^rka, or Nimb^ditya, or the Nimbtree sun. 

The Nimavats are distinguished by a circular black mark 
in the centre of the ordinary double streak of white earth, 
or Gopichandan : they use the necklace and rosary of the 
stem of the Tulasi: the objects of their worship are Krishna 
and Radha conjointly : their chief authority is the Bhagavat, 
and there is said to be a Bhashya on the Vedas by the Nim- 
harka : the sect, however, is not possessed of any books 
peculiar to the members, which want they attribute to the 
destruction of their works at Mathura in the time of 
Aurengzeb. 

The Nimavats are scattered throughout the whole of 
upper India. They are met with of the two classes, ccenobi- 
tical and secular, or Viraktas and Grihastas, distinctions 
introduced by the two pupils of Nimbakra, Keshab Bhatt, 
and Hari Vyas : the latter is considered as the founder ot 
the family which occupies the pillow of Nimbarka at a place 
called Dhruba Kshetra, upon the Jamna, close to the Muthura : 
the Mahant, however, claims to be a lineal descendant from 
Nimbarka himself, and asserts the existence of the present 
establishment for a past period of 1400 years : the antiquity 
is probably exaggerated ; the NimSvats are very numerous 
about Mathura, and they are also the most numerous of the. 
Vaishnava sects in Bengal, wdth the exception of those who 
may be considered the indigenous offspring of that province. 

VAISHNAVAS OF BENGAL. 

The far greater number of the worshippers of Vishnu, 
or more properly of Krishna, in Bengal, forming, it has been 
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estimated, one fifth of the population of the province, derive 
their peculiarities from some VaishnSva Brahmans of NadiyS 
and SSntipur, who, flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
century. The two leading men in the innovation then instil 
tuted were AdwaitSnand and Nityanand, who, being men of 
domestic and settled habits, seem to have made use of a 
third, who had early embraced the ascetic order, and whose 
simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him for their purpose, and 
to have set up Chaitanya as the founder and object of a new 
form of Vaishnava worship. 

The history of Chaitanya has been repeatedly written, 
hut the work most esteemed by his followers is the Chaitanya 
Charitra of Brindivan Das, which was compiled from preceding 
works by Murari Gupta and DSmodara, who were the immedi- 
ate disciples of Chaitanya, and who wrote an account, the first 
of his life as a Grihastha, or the Adi Lil 5 , and the second of 
his proceedings as a pilgrim and ascetic, or the Madhya and 
Anta LilS. An abridgement of the composition of Brindavan 
Das, under the title of Chaitanya Charitamrita, was made 
by Krishna Das about 1590: although described by the 
author as an abridgement, it is a most voluminous work, com- 
prising, besides anecdotes of Chaitanya and his principal 
desciples, the expositions of the doctrines of the sect: it is 
written in Bengalee ; but it is interspersed most thickly with 
the Sanskrit texts on which the faith is founded, and which 
are taken from the Brahma Sanhita, the Vishnu Parana, the 
BhSgavat Gita, and, above all, the Sri Bhagavat, the work that 
appears about this period to have given a new aspect to the 
Hindu faith throughout the whole Hindustan. The accounts 
we have to offer of Chaitanya and his schism are taken from 
the Chaitanya Charitamrita. 

Chaitanya was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadiya,, 
but originally from Srihatta, or Silhet. His father was named 
Jagaiinath Misra, and his mother Sachi ; he was conceived 
in the end of Magha r|S4, but not born (ill Plialgun 14S5, 
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being thirteen months in the womb — his birth was accom- 
panied by the usual portentous indications of a super-human 
event, and, amongst other circumstances, an ecclipse of the 
moon was terminated by his entrance into the world ; 
Chaitanya was, in fact, an incarnation of Krishna, or 
Bhagavan, who appeared for the purpose of instructing man- 
kind in the true mode of worshipping him in this age: with 
the like view, he was at the same time, incarnate in the two 
greater teachers of. the sect as principal Ansas, or portions 
of himself, animating the form of Adwaitanand, whilst Nitya- 
nand was a personal manifestation of the same divinity, as 
he had appeared formerly in the shape of Balar^ma : the 
female incarnation was not assumed on this occasion, being 
in fact, comprised in the male, for Radha, as the Purna- 
Sakti, or comprehensive energy, and Krishna, as the Purna- 
Saktiman, or possessor of that energy, were both united in 
the nature of the NadiySi saint. The father of Chaitanya, 
died in his son’s childhood, and his elder brother, Visvarupa, 
had previously assumed the character of an ascetic : to take 
care of his mother, therefore, Chaitanya refrained from fol- 
lowing his inclinations, and continued in the order of the 
Grihastha, or householder, till the age of twenty-four, during 
which time he is said to have married the daughter of Valla- 
bhich^rya. At twenty-four, he shook off the obligations of 
society, and becoming a VairSgi spent the next six years 
in a course of peregrinations between Mathur4 and Jagan- 
nSth, teaching his doctrines, acquiring followers, and extend- 
ing the worship of Krishna. At the end of this .period, 
having nominated AdwitScharya and Nityanand to preside 
over the Vaishnavas of Bengal, and Rupa and SanStana over 
those of Mathura, Chaitanya settled at Nilachal, or Cuttack, 
where he remained twelve years, engaging deeply in the 
worship of Jagannath, to whose festival he seems at least, 
to have communicated great energy and repute. The rest 
of hi^ time was .spent in tuinoii and cuntrovr isy, and in 
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receiving the visits of his disciples, who came anniialiy, 
particularly Bengalis, under Adwaita and Nityanand to Nila*, 
chala in the performance of acts of self-denial, and in intent 
meditation on Krishna : by these latter means he seems to 
have fallen ultimately into a state of imbecility approaching 
to insanity, which engendered perpetually beautihc visions 
of Krishna and Radha, and the Gopis : in one of these, 
fancying the sea to be the Jamna, and that he saw the celes- 
tial cohort sporting in its blue waters, he walked into it, 
and fainting with ecstasy, would have been drowned, if his 
emaciated state had not rendered him buoy nan t on the waves : 
he was brought to shore in a fisherman’s net, and recovered 
by his two resident disciples, Svarupa and Ram^nand ; the 
story is rendered not improbable by the uncfi tain close of 
Chaitanya’s' career : he disappeared ; how, is not known : of 
course his disciples support he returned to Vaikuntha, but 
we may be allowed to conjecture the means he took to travel 
thither by the tale of his marine excursion, as it is gravely 
narrated by Krishna Das : his disappearance dates about 
A. D. 1527. 

Of AdwaitSnand and Nity&nad no marvels, beyond their 
divine pervasion, are recorded : the former, indeed, is said 
to have predicted the appearance of Krishna and Chaitanya ; 
a prophecy that probably wrought its own completion : he sent 
his wife to assist at the birth of the saint, and was one of 
his first disciples. Adwaitanand resided at SSntipur, and, 
seems to have been a man of some property and respect- 
ability : he is regarded as one of the three Prabhus or masters 
of the sect, and his descendants, who are men of property, 
residing at Sintipur, are the chief GosSiins, or spiritual 
superiors, conjointly with those of NitySnand, of the fol- 
lowers of this faith. Nityanand was an inhabitant of Nadiyft, 
a Radhiya Brahman, and house-holder : he was appointed 
especially by Chaitanya, the superior of his followers in 
Bengal, notwithstanding his secular character, and his being 
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adtlicted to miiiulane enjoy his descendants are still 
in existence, and are divided into two branches; those of 
the male line reside at Kliorda, near Barrackpore ; and those 
of the female at Balagor, near Suksh^gar : there are other 
families, however, of nearly equal influence in various parts of 
Bengal, descended from the other Gosains, the Kavirajas and 
original Mohants. 

Besides the three Prabhus, or Chaitanya, Adwaita and 
NilySnand, the Vaishnavas of this order acknowledge six 
Gosains as their original and chief teachers, and the founders 
in some instances, of the families of the GosSins now exist- 
ing to whom, as well as to the Gokulastha Gos5ins, heredi- 
tary veneration is due. The six Gaudiya, or Bengal, Gosains, 
appear to have all settled at Briiidavan and Mathura, where 
many of their descendants are still established, and in 
possession of several temples; this locality, the agreement 
of dates, and the many points of resemblance between the 
institutions of Vallabha and Chaitanya render it extremely 
probable that their origin w'as connected, and that a spirit 
of rivalry and opposition gave rise to one or other of them. 

The six Gosains of the Bengal Vaishnavas are Rupa, 
Sanatan, Jiva, Raghunath Bhatta, Raghunath Das, and 
Gopal Bhatta. Rupa and Sanatan were brothers in the employ 
of the Mohammedan governor of Bengal, and were hence 
regarded as little better than Mlechhas, or outcasts, them- 
selves : the sanctity of Chaitanya’s life and doctrine induced 
them to become his followers, and as it was a part of his 
system to admit all castes, even Musalmans, amongst his 
desciples, they were immediately enlisted in a cause, of 
which they became the first ornaments and supports ; they 
were men of learning, and were very indefatigable writers, 
as we shall hereafter see, and the foundation of two temples 
at Brindavan, the most respectable reliques of the Hindu 
faith existing in upper Hindustan, is ascribed to their 
inlluence and celebrity. Jiva was the nephew' of the pre- 
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ceding, the son of their younger brother : he Was likewise 
an author, and the founder of a temple at Brind^van, 
dedicated to RSldha DSmodar. Raghunath Bhatt, and Raghu 
nath Das were both Brahmans of Bengal, but they estab- 
lished themselves in the vicinity of MathurS, and BrindSivan. 
Gopal Bhatta founded a temple and establishment at Brinda- 
van, which are still maintained, by his descendants ; the 
presiding deity is RSdha Ramana. 

Next to the six GosSins, several learned disciples and 
faithful companions of Chaitanya are regarded with nearly 
equal veneration : these are Srinivas, GodSdhar Pandit, Sri 
Svarupa, Rftmanand, and others, including Hari Das : the 
last, indeed, has obtained almost equal honour with master, 
being worshipped as a divinity in some places in Bengal. It 
is recorded of him, that he resided in a thicket for man) 
years, and during the whole time he repeated the name ol 
Krishna three hundred thousand times daily. In addition to 
these chiefs,the sect enumerates eight Kavi Rajas, or eminent 
and orthodox bards, amongst whom is Krishna Das, the 
author of the Chaitanya Charitamrita, and they also specify 
sixty four Mahantas, or heads of religious establishments. 

The object of the worship of the Chaitanyas is Krishna : 
according to them he is Paramatma, or supreme spirit, 
prior to all worlds, and both the cause and substance ol 
creation : in his capacity of creator, preserver, and destroyer 
he is Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, and in the endless divisions 
of his substance or energy he is all that ever was or will be : 
besides these manifestations of himself, he has, for various 
purposes, assumed specific shapes, as Avatars, or descents ; 
AnsSs or portions* AnsSnsfts, portion of portions, and sc 
on a infinitum : his principal appearance, and, in fact, his 
actual sensible manifestation was as Krishna, and in thi< 
capacity he again was present in Chaitanya, who is there 
fore worshipped as the deity, as are the orther forms of the 
same god, particularly as Gopil, the cow-herd or Gopiuatl 
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the lord of the milk-maiids of BrindSvan ; his feats, in which 
juvenile characters are regarded, are his Lila, or sport. 

It is not worth while to enter upon the prolix series of 
subtle and unmeaning obscurities in which this class of 
Krishna^s worshippers envelop their sectarial notions : the 
chief features of the faith are the identification of Vishnu 
Brahma, in common with ail the Vaishnava sects, and the 
assertion of his possessing, in that character, sensible and 
real attributes, in opposition to the VedSlnta belief of the 
negative properties of God : these postulates being granted, 
and the subsequent identity of Krishna and Chantanya be- 
lieved, the whole religious and moral code of the sect is 
comprised in one word, Bhakti, a term that signifies a union 
of implicit faith with incessant devotion, and which, as 
illustrated by the anecdote of Hari DSs above given, is the 
momentary repetition of the name of Krishna, under a firm 
belief, that such a practice is sufficient for salvation. 

The doctrine of the efficacy of Bhakti seems to have been 
an important innovation upon the primitive system of the 
Hindu religion. The object of the Vedas, as exhibiting 
the Vedanta, seems to have been the incalculation of fixed 
religious duties, as a general acknowledgement of the supre- 
macy of the deities, or any deity, and, beyond that, the 
necessity of overcoming material impurities by acts of self- 
denial and profound meditation, and so fitting the spiritual 
part for its return to its original sources ; in a word, it was 
essentially the same system that was diffused throughout the 
old pagan world. But the pervent adoration of any one deity 
superseded all this necessity, and broke down practice and 
speculation, moral duties, and political distinctions. Krishna 
himself declares in the Bh&gavat, that to his worshipper that 
worship presents whatever he wishes-^paradise, liberation. 
Godhead, and is infinitely more efficacious than any or all 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the divine 
nature, than the subjugation of the passions, than the practice 
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of the yogE) than charity, than virtue, or than anything that ifl 
deemed most meritorious. Another singular and important 
consequence oesults from these premises, for as all men are 
alike capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and devotion, 
it follows, that all castes become by such sentimentit equally 
pure. This conclusion indeed is always admitted, and often 
stoutly maintained in theory, although it may be doubted whe- 
ther it has ever been acted upon, except by Chaitanya himseli 
and his immediate disciples, at a period when it was their 
policy to multiply proselytes. It is so far observed, however, 
that persons of all castes and occupations are admitted into 
the sect, and all are at liberty to sink their civil differences 
in the general condition of mendicant and ascetic devotees, 
in which character they receive food from any hands, and 
of course, eat and live with each other without regard to 
to former distinctions. As followers of one faith all indivi* 
duals are, in like manner, equally entitled to the PrasSld, or 
food which has been previously presented to the deity, and 
it is probably the distribution of this, annually, at Jagannitb, 
that has given rise to the idea, that at this place all castes 
of Hindus eat together : any reservation, however, on this 
head is foreign to the tenets of this sect, as well as of the 
Ram^nandi Vaishnavas, and in both community of schism is 
a close connecting link, which should, in deed as well as 
word, abrogate every other distinction. 

The Bhakti of the followers of this division of the Hindu 
faith is supposed to comprehend five Rasas or Ratis, tastes 
or passions : in its simplest form it is mere SEnti, or quiet- 
ism, such as was practiced by the Yogendras, or by sages, 
as Sanaka and his brethren, and other saints : in a more 
active state it is servitude, or DSLsya, which every votary 
takes upon himself ; a higher condition is that of Skkhya, a 
personal regard or friendship for the deity, as felt by Bhimaj 
Arjuna, and others, honoured with his acquaintance. Vfit- 
salya, which is a higher station, is a tender affection for the 
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divinity, of the same nature as the love of parents for their 
children, and the highest degree of Bhakti is the M&dhurya, 
or such passionate attachment as that which pervaded the 
feelings of the Gopis towards their beloved Krishna. 

The modes of expressing the feelings thus entertained 
by his votaries towards Krishna do not differ essentially from 
those prevalent amongst the followers of the Gokulastha 
Gos^ins : the secular worshippers, however, pay a less 
regular homage in the temples of Krishna, and in most parts 
of Bengal his public adoration occurs but twice a day, or 
between nine and twelve in the morning, and six and ten at 
night : occasionally, however, it does take place in a similar 
manner, or eight times a day. The chief ritual of the Bengal 
Vaishnavas of the class is a very simple one, and the n'Slma 
Kirtana, or constant repetition of any of the names of 
Krishna, or his collateral modifications, is declared to be the 
peculiar duty of the present age, and the only sacrifice the 
wise are required to offer; it is of itself quite sufficient to en- 
sure future felicity : however, other duties, or Sfidhanas, are 
enjoined, to the number of sixty-four, including many absurd, 
many harmless, and many moral observances ; as fasting 
every eleventh day, singing and dancing in honour of Krishna, 
and supressing anger, avarice, and lust. Of all obligations, 
however, the Guru Pidfisraya, or servile veneration of the 
spiritual teacher, is the most important and compulsory : the 
members of this sect not only are required to deliver up 
themselves and everything valuable to the disposal of the 
Guru, they are not only to entertain full belief of the usual 
Vaishnava tenent, which identifies the votary, the teacher, 
and the god, but they are to look upon the Guru as one 
with the present deity, as possessed of more authority 
even than the deity, and as one whose favour is more to 
be courted, and whose anger is more to be deprecated, than 
even that of Krishna himself. We have already had occasion 
to observe that this veneration is hereditary, and is paid to 
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the successor of a deceased GosSiin, although) in the esiima* 
tion perhaps of his own worshippers, he is in his individu|tl 
capacity more deserving of reprobation than of reverance. 
This blind and extravtigant adoration of the Guru is, perhaps, 
the most irrational of all Hindu irrationalities, and it is but 
justice to the founders of the system to acquit them of being 
immediately the authors of this folly. The earliest works 
inculcate, no doubt, extreme reverence for the teacher, but 
not divine worship : they direct the disciple to look upon 
his Guru as his second father, not as his God : there is great 
reason to suppose, that the prevailing practice is not of very 
remote date, and that it originates chiefty with the Sri 
BhSgava^ : it is also falling into some disrepute, and as we 
shall presently see, a whole division of even Chaitanya's 
followers have discarded this part of the system. 

Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the object 
of every form of Hindu worship. The prevailing notion 
of the means of such emancipation is the reunion of 
the spiritual man with that primitive spirit, which commu- 
nicates its individual portions to all nature, and which re- 
ceives them, when duly purified, again into its essence. On 
this head, however, the followers of Chaitanya, in common 
with most of the Vaishnava sects, do not seem to have 
adopted the Ved&nta notions ; and, although some admit the 
S&yujya, or identification with the deity, as one division 
of Mukti, others are disposed to exclude it, and none ac- 
knowledge its pre-eminence. Their Moksha is of two of 
kinds: one, perpetual residence in Svarga, or Paradise, with 
possession of the divine attributes of supreme power, &c. 
and the other elevation to Vaikuntha—- the heaven of Vishnu, 
which 19 free from the influence of M&y§, and above the 
regions of Avat^ras, and where they enjoy one or all of the 
relations to Krishna, which have been enumerated when 
speaking of the followers of Rim^nuja and Madhw&chSrya. 

The doctrines of the followers of Chaitanya are 9onveyed 
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in a great number of works, both in Sanskrit and Bengalee. 
The sage himself, and the two other Mahaprabhus, Nityftnand 
and Adwaita, do not appear to have left any written compost* 
tions, but the deBciency was amply Ampensated by Rupa 
and Sanfttan, both of whom were voluminous and able 
writers. To Rupa are ascribed the following works; the 
Vidagdha MSdhava, a drama; the LaliU M&dhava, Ujjvala Nila 
Mani, D&na Keli Kaumudi, poems in celebration of Krishna 
and Radhft; Bahustavavali, hymns ; AshtEdasa Lil& Khand ; 
PadmSivali, Govinda Virudavali, and its Lakshana, or exposi- 
tion ; MathurSL tM^h&tmya, panegyrical account of MathurS, 
Nitaka Lakshana, Laghu BhSgavat, an abridgement of the Sri 
Bhagavat, and the Vrojaviiasa, Varnanam, an account of 
Krishna’s sports in Brindavan. Sanatan was the author 
of the Hari Bhaktiviiasa, a work on the nature of the deity 
and devotion, the Rasamrita Sindhu, a work of high authority 
on the same subjects, the Vhagavatamrita, which contains the 
observances of the sect, and the Sidhanta Sara, a commen- 
tary on loth Chapter of the Sri Bhagavat. Of the other 
six Gosains, Jiva wrote the Bhagavat Sandarbha, the Bhakti 
Siddhanta, Gopal Champu and Upadesamrita, and Raghu 
Nath Das, the Manassiksha, and Gunalesa Sukhada. These 
are all in Sanskrit. In Bengali, the Ragamaya Kona, a 
work on subduing the passions, is ascribed to Rupa, and 
Rasamaya Kalika, on devotedness to Krishna, to Sanatan. 
Other Sanskrit works are enumerated amongst the autho- 
rities of this sect, as the Chaitanya Chandrodaya, a drama, 
Stava Mala, Stavamrita Lahari, by Vishvanaih Chakravarty ; 
Bhajanamrita, Sri Smarana Darpana by Ramchandra Kaviraj 
the Gopipremamrita, a comment on the Krishna Karnamrita, 
by Krishna Das Kaviraja; and the Krishna Kirtana, by 
Gobind Das and Vidyapati. The biographical accounts 
of Chaitanya have been already specified in our notice of 
the Chaitanya Charitamrita, and besides those, there enume- 
rated, we have the Chaitanya Mangala, a history of the 
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s^int, by Locbana, and the Gauraganoddesa DipikS, an 
account of his chief disciples. The principal works of com- 
mon reference, and written in Bengali, though thickly inter- 
spersed with Sanskrffkexts, are the Up&shan§chandrkmrita, 
a ritual, by LSI DSs, the Premabhakti ChandrikS, by Thakur 
GosSin, the PSshanda Dalana, a reputation of other sects, 
by RftdhfimAdhava, and the Vaishana Varddhana, by Daivaki 
Nandana. There are no doubt many other works circu* 
lating amongst this sect, which is therefore possessed of a 
voluminous body of literature of its own. 

The Vaishnavas of this sect, are distinguished by two 
white perpendicular streaks of sandal, or Gopichandana, 
down the forehead, uniting at the root of the nose, and 
cbntinuing to near the tip ; by the name of R^dhi Krishna 
stamped on the temples, breast and arms ; a close necklace 
of Tulasi stalk of three strings, and a rosery of one hundred 
and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads made of 
(he stem of the Tulasi ; the necklace is sometimes made of 
very minute beads, and this, in Upper India, is regarded as 
(he characteristic of the Chaitanya sect, but in Bengal it is 
only worn by persons of the lowest class. The Chaitanya 
sectaries cottsist df every tribe and order, and are governed 
by the descendants of (heir GosSins. They include some 
Ud^stnas, or Vairftgis, men who retire from the world, and 
live unconnected with society in a state of celibacy and men- 
dicancy : the religious teachers are,however, married men, and 
their dwellings, with a templetattached, are tenanted by their 
family and dependents. Such ccenobitical establishments as 
are common amongst the R&m&nandis and other ascetics are 
not known to the great body of the Chaitanya Vaishnavas. 

Besides the divisions of this sect arising from the various 
forms under which the tutelary deity is worshipped, and 
thence denomihated RSdh&ramanis, Rftdhipaiis, VibSriji, and 
Gobindji, and Yugala Bhaktas, and which distinctions are 
little more than nominal, whilst also they are almost restrict- 
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ed to the Bengal Vaishnavas about Mathurft and Brind^van^ 
there are in Bengal three classes [of this sect, that may be 
regarded as seceders from the principal body ; these arc 
denominated Spashtha Diyakas, KartH Bh^jas and SSlhujas. 

The Spashtha Dayakas are distinguished from perhaps 
every other Hindu sect in India by two singularities— denial 
of the divine character, and despotic authority of the Guru, 
and the, at least professedly, platonic association of male 
and female coenobites in one conventual abode. 

The secular followers of this sect are, as usual, of every 
tribe, and of the Grihastha, or householder order : tlie 
teachers, both male and female, are Ud&sina, or mendicants 
and ascetics, and lead a life of celibacy : the sectarial marks 
are a shorter Tilaka than that used by the other Chaitanyas, 
and a single string of Tulasi beads worn close round the 
neck : the men often wear only the Kaupina, and a piece of 
cloth round the waist, like an apron, whilst the women shave 
their heads, with the exception of a single slender tress ; 
those amongst them who are most rigid in their conduct, 
accept no inviiations nor food from any but persons of their 
own sect. 

The association of men and women is, according to their 
own assertions, restricted to a residence within the same 
inclosure, and leads to no other than such intercourse as 
becomes brethren and sisters, or than the community of belief 
and interest, and joint celebration of the praise of Krishna 
and Chaitanya, with song and dance : the women act as the 
spiritual instructors of the females of respectable families, to 
whom they have unrestricted access, and by whom they are 
visited in their own dwellings : the institution is so far poli- 
tical, and the consequence is said to be actually that to which 
it obviously tends, the growing diffusion of the doctrines of 
this sect in Calcutta, where it is especially established. 

The Kart& Bhajas, or worshippers of the Creator, are a 
sect of very modern origin, having been founded no longer 
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than thirty years ago, by Rim Saran Pala, a Gwila, an in- 
habitant of GhoshpSra, a village near Sukh SJgar, in Bengal. 
The chief peculiarity of this sect is the doctrine of the 
absolute divinity of the Guru, at least as being the present 
Krishna, or deity incarnate, and whom they therefore, re- 
linquishing, every other form of worship, venerate as their 
Ishta Devata, or elected god : this #*xclusive veneration is, 
however, comprehended within wide limits: we have seen 
that it prevails amongst the followers of Chaitanya generally, 
and it need scarcely have been adopts d as a schis-matical 
distinction : the real difference however, is the person, not 
the character of the Guru, but the innovation is nothing, in 
fact, but an artful encroachment upon the authority of the 
old hereditary teachers or Gosains, and an attempt to invest 
a new family with spiritual power : tlie attempt has been so 
far successful that it gave affluence and celebrity to the 
founder, to which, as well as his father’s sanctity, the son, 
R&m Dul&l P^l, has succeeded. It is said to have numerous 
disciples, the greater proportion of whom are women. The 
distinctions ef caste are not acknowledged amongst the 
followers of this sect, at least when engaged in any of their 
religious celebrations, and they eat together in private, once 
or twice a year : the initiating Mantra is supposed to be 
highly efficacious in removing disease and barrenness, and 
hence many infirm persons and childless women are induced 
to join the sect. 

The remaining division of the Bengal Vaishnavas allow 
nothing of themselves to be known : their professions and 
practices are kept secret, but it is believed that they follow 
the worship of Sakti, or the female energy, agreeably to the 
left handed ritual, the nature of whieh we shall hereafter 
have occasion to describe. 

The chief temples of the Bengal Vaishnavas, besides those 
which at Dw^raka and BrindJlvan, and particularly at Jogan- 
nSlth, are objects of universal reverence, are three, one at 
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Nadiya dedicated to Chaitanya, one at Ambika to NItyanand 
and the same, and one at Agradwipa dedicted to Gopinath : 
at the latter a celebrated Mela, or annual fair, is held in the 
month of March, at which from 50 to 100,000 persons are 
generally collected. 

RADHA VALLABHIS. 

Although the general worship of the female personifica- 
tions of the Hindu deities forms a class by itself, yet when 
individualised as the associates of the divinities, whose 
energies they are, their adoration becomes so linked with 
that cf the male power, that it is not easy, even to their 
votaries, to draw a precise line between them : they, in fact, 
form a part of the system, and Laksmi and SitSL are the 
preferential objects of devotion to many of the followers of 
Ramanuja and RamSnand, without separating them from the 
communion of the sect. 

In like manner RadhS the favourite mistress of Krishna, 
is the object of adoration to all the sects who worship that 
deity, and not unfrequently obtains a degree of preference 
that almost throws the character from whom she derives her 
importance into the shade : such seems to be the case with 
the sect now noticed, who worship Krishna as Radh§ Vallabha, 
the lord or lover of RSldha. 

The adoration of Radha is a most undoubted innovation 
in the Hindu creed, and one of very recent origin. The 
only Radha that is named in the Mahabharat is a very 
different personage, being the wife of Duryodhana's chario- 
teer, and the nurse of Kama. Even the Bhagavat makes no 
particular mention of her amongst the Gopis of Brindavan, 
and we must look to the Brahma Vaivartta Pnrana, as the 
chief authority of a classical character, on which the preten- 
sions of Radha are founded ; a circumstance which is of 
itself sufficient to indicate the comparatively modern date of 
the Purana. 
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According to this work, the primeval being having divid- 
ed himself into two parts, the right side became Krishna, 
and the left RadhS, and from their union, the vital airs and 
mundane egg were generated. R^db& being, in fact, the 
Ichehha Sakti, the will or wish of the deity, the manifestation 
of which was the universe. 

Radha continued to reside with Krishna in Golaka, where 
she gave origin to the Gopis, or her female companions, and 
received the homage of all divinities. The Gopas, or male 
attendants of Krishna, as we have formerly remarked, were 
in like manner produced from his person. The grossness 
of Hindu personification ascribes to the Krishna of the 
heavenly Golaka the defects of the terrestial cowherd, and 
the RSdha of that region is not more exempt from the causes 
or effects of jealousy than the nymph of BrindSvan. Being 
on one occasion offended with Krishna for his infidelity, she 
denied him access to her palace, on which she was severely 
censured by SudamS, a Gopa, and confidential adviser of 
Krishna. She therefore cursed him, and doomed him to be 
born on earth as an Asura, and he accordingly appeared as 
Sankhachuda. He retaliated by a similar imprecation, in 
consequence of which RSdha was also obliged to quit her 
high station, and was born at Brindivan on earth, as the 
daughter of a Vaisya, named Vrishabhanu, by bis wife Kal5- 
vati. Krishna having, at the same time, become incarnate, 
was married to her at Brindavan, when he was fourteen, and 
she was twelve years of age : as a further resuJt of the im- 
precation, she was separated from him after he attained 
maturity, until the close of bis earthly career ; when she 
preceded him to the celestial Golaka, and was there reunited 
with him. The following is a further illustration of the 
notions of RIdhi entertained by this sect. It is the address 
ol Ganesa to her, in the Brahma Vaivartta PurSna, after .she 
had set the example of presenting offerings to him. 

Mother of the universe, the worship thou hast offered 
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affords a lesson to all mankind. Thou art of one form with 
Brahmai and abidest on the bosom of Krishna. Thou art 
the presiding goddess of his life, and more dear than life to 
him, on the lotus of whose feet meditate the gods BrahmS 
Siva, Sesha, and the rest, and Sanaka and other mighty 
Munis, and the chiefs of the sages, and holy men, and all the 
faithful. R&dh& is the created left half, and MSldhava the 
right, and the great Lakshmi, thd mother of the world, was 
made from thy left side. Thou art the great goddess, the 
parent of all wealth, and of the Vedas, and of the world. 
The Primeval Prakriti, and the universal Prakriti, and all the 
creations of the will, are but forms of thee. Thou art all 
cause and all effect. That wise yogi, ^ho first pronounces 
thy name, and next that of Krishna, goes to his region ; but 
he that reverses this order, incurs the sin of Brahminicide. 
Thou art the mother of the world. The Param5tm5 Hari is 
the father. The Guru is more venerable than the father, 
and mother more venerable than the Guru. Although he 
worship any other God, or even Krishna, the cause of all,, 
yet the fool in this holy land who reviles RadhikS shall suffer 
sorrow and pain in this life, and be condemned to hell, as 
long as the sun and moon eudure. The spiritual preceptor 
teaches wisdom, and wisdom is from mystical rites and secret 
prayers; but they alone are the prayers of wisdom, that 
inculcate faith in Krishna and in you. He who preserves 
the Mantras of the gods through successive births, obtains 
faith in DurgS, which is of difficult acquisition. By preserving 
the Mantra of DurgS he obtains Sambhu, who is eternal 
happiness and wisdom. By preserving the Mantra of Sambhu,. 
the cause of the world, he obtains your lotus feet, that most 
difficult of attainments. Having found an asylum at your 
feet, the pious man never relinquishes them for an instant,nor 
is separated from them by fate. Having with firm faith re- 
ceived, in the holy land of Bharata, your Mantra (initiating 
rayer) from a Vaishnava, and adding your praises (Stava) 
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or Charm (Kavacha), which cleaves the root of works, he 
delivers himself (from future births) with thousands of his 
kindred. He who having properly worshipped his Guru with 
clothes, ornaments, and sandal, and assumed thy Kavacha (a 
charm or prayer, carried about the person in a small gold or 
silver casket) is equal to Vishnu himself)/' 

In what respect the Radh& Vallabhis differ from those 
followers of the Bengali GosHins, who teach the worship of 
this goddess in conjunction with Krishna, does not appear, 
and perhaps there is little other difference than that of their 
acknowledging separate teachers. Instead of adhering to 
any of the heredit|ry GosSins, the members of this sect 
consider a teacher named Hari Vans as their founder. This 
person settled at Brindavan, and established a Math there, 
which in 1822 comprised between 40 and 50 resident ascetics. 
He also erected a temple there that still exists, and indicates 
by an inscription over the door, that it was dedicated to 
Sri Radha Vallabha by Hari Vans, in Samvat 1641, or A. D., 
1585. A manual, entitled Radha Sudha Nidhi, which is 
merely a series of Sanskrit verses in praise of Radha, is 
also ascribed to the same individual. A more ample exposi- 
tion of the notions of the sect, and of their traditions and 
observances, as well as a collection of their songs or hymns, 
is the Seva Sakhi Vani a work in Bhakha, in upwards of forty 
sections. There are other works in the Vernacular dialects, 
and especially in that of Braj, or the country about Mathura 
and Brindavan, which regulate or inspire the devotion of the 
worshippers of Radha Vallabha. 


SAKHI BHAVAS. 

This sect is another ramification of those which adopt 
Krishna and Radha for the objects of their worship, and may 
be regarded as more particularly springing from the last 
named stock, the Radha Vallavis. As Radha is their pre- 
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ferential and exclusive divinityi their devotion to this per- 
sonificatiou of the Sakti of Krishna is rediculously and 
disgustingly expressed. In order to convey the idea of being 
as it were her followers and friends, a character obviously 
incompatible with the difference of the sex, they assume 
the female garb, and adopt not only the dress and ornaments,' 
but the manners and occupations of women : the prepos- 
terous nature of this assumption is too apparent, even 
to Hindu superstition, to be regarded with any sort of respect 
by the community, and, accordingly, the Sakhi Bh&vas are of 
little repute, and very few in number : they occasionally lead 
a mendicant life, but are rarely met with : it is said that the 
only place where they are to be found, in any number, is 
Jaypur : there are a few at Benares, and a few in Bengal. 


CHARAN DASIS. 

Another Vaishnava sect conforming with the last in the 
worship of RadhSl and Krishna was instituted by Charan Dis 
a merchant of the Dhusar tribe, who resided at Delhi in 
the reign of the second Alemgir. Their doctrines of universal 
emanation are much the same as those of the Vedanta school, 
although they correspond with the Vaishnava sects in 
maintaining the great source of all things, or Brahma, to be 
Krishna : reverence of the Guru, and assertion of the pre- 
eminence of faith above every other distinction, are also 
common to them with other Vaishnava sects, from whom, 
probably, they only differ in requiring no particular qualifi- 
cation of caste, order, nor even of sex, for their teachers : 
the affirm, indeed, that originally, they differed from other 
sects of Vaishnavas in worshipping no sensible representa- 
tions of the deity, and in excluding even the Tulasi plant and 
SalgrSm stone from their devotions : they have, however, 
they admit, recently adopted them, in order to maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the followers of R^minand : another 
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peculiarity in their system is the importance they attach 
to morality) and they do not acknowledge faith to be in- 
dependent of works ; actionS) they maintain, invariably meet 
with retribution or reward : their moral code, which they seem 
to have borrowed from the Mddhwas, if not from a purer 
source, consists of ten prohibitions. They are not to lie, not to 
revile, not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer violence to any 
created thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred^ and 
not to indulge in conceit or pride. The other obligations 
enjoined are, to discharge the duties of the profession or 
caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, 
to put implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore 
Hari as the original and indefinable cause of all, and who, 
through the operation of Mliyil, created the universe, and 
has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and parti- 
cularly as Krishna at BrindSvan. 

The followers of Charan D&s are both clerical and secular ; 
the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order ; the former lead 
a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinguished by wear- 
ing yellow garments and a single streak of sandal, or Gopi- 
chandan, down the forehead ; the necklace and rosary are of 
Tulasi beads: they wear also a small pointed cap, round the 
lower part of which they wrap a yellow turban. Their ap- 
pearance in general is decent, and their deportment decor- 
ous.; in fact, although they profess mendicity, they are well 
supported by the opulence of their disciples ; it is possible, 
indeed, that this sect, considering its origin, and the class by 
which it is professed, arose out of an attempt to shake off 
the authority of the Gokulastha Gos&ins. 

The authorities of the sect are the Sri Bhigavat and GiU, 
of which they have Bh^sha translations : that of the former 
is ascribed, at least in parts, to Charan Das himself ; he has 
also left original works, as the Sandeha Sigar and Dharma 
JihSij, in a dialogue between him and his teacher, Sukh Deva, 
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tlie same, according to the Charan DSsis, as the pupil of 
VySs, and narrator of the Purinas. The first disciple of 
Charan DSs, was his own sister, Sahaji Bai, and she suc- 
ceeded to her brothers authority, as well as learning, having 
written the Sahaj Praklis and Solah Nirnaya : they have both 
left many Sabdas and Kavits : other works in Bh&sha have 
been composed by various teachers of the sect. 

The ci.ief seat of Charan D&sis is at Delhi, where is the 
Samidh, or monument of the founder : this establishment 
consists of about twenty resident members : there are also 
five or six similar Maths at Delhi, and others in the Upper 
part of the Doab, and their numbers are said to be rapidly 
increasing. 


HARISHCHANDIS, SADHNA PANTHIS AND 
MADHAVIS. 

These sects may be regarded as little more than nominal. 
The two first have originated, apparently, in the determina- 
tion of some of the classes considered as outcaste, to adopt 
new religious as well as civil distinctions for themselves, as 
they were excluded from every one actually existing. The 
Harishandis are Dorns, sweepers, in the western provinces, 
their name bears some allusion to the Paur&nik prince Haris- 
chandra, who, becoming the purchased slave of a man of this 
impure order, instructed his master, it is said, in the tenets 
of the sect. What they were, however, is not known, and 
it may be doubted whether any exist. 

SadhnU sig^in, was a butcher, but it is related of him, that 
he sold, never slaughtered meat, but purchased it ready slain. 
An ascetic rewarded his humanity with the present of a stone, 
a SalgrSm which he devoutly worshipped, and, in conse- 
quence, Vishnu was highly pleased with him, and conferred 
upon him all his desires. Whilst on a pilgrimage, the wife 
of a Brahman fell in love with him, but he replied to her 
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advances, by slating, that a throat must be cut before he 
would comply, which she misinterpreting, cut off her hus- 
band’s head ; finding Sadhn^ regarded her on this account 
with increased aversion, she accused him of the crime, and 
as he disdained to vindicate his innocence, his hands were 
cut off as a punishment, but they were restored to him by 
Jagannath. The woman burnt herself on her husband^s 
funeral pile, which Sadhana observing exclaimed. No one 
knows the ways of women, she kills her husband, and be- 
comes a Sati,” which phrase has passed into a proverb what 
peculiarity of doctrine he introduced amongst the Vaishnavas 
of his tribe, is no where particularised. 

Madho is said to have been an ascetic, who founded an 
order of the mendicants called Madhavis ; they are said to 
travel about always with a Saroda or Balian, stringed instru- 
ments of the quitar kind, and to accompany their solicita- 
tions with song and music ; they are rarely, if ever, to be 
met with, and their peculiarity of doctrine is not known. 
The founder appears to be the same with the Madhoji of 
Bhakta MUlS, who was an inhabitant of GadSlgarh, but there 
are several celebated ascetics of the same name, especially 
a M&dho Das, a Brahman of Kanoj, who was a man of con- 
siderable learning, and spent sometime in Orissa and 
Brindavan, He was probably a follower of Chaitanya. 


SANNYASIS, VAIRAGIS, &c. 

Much confusion, prevails, in speaking of the mendicant 
and monastic orders of the Hindus, by the indiscriminate 
use of the terms prefixed to this division of our object, and 
from considering them, as specific denominations. They are 
on the contrary, generic terms and equally applicable to 
any of the erratic beggars of the Hindus, be they of what 
religious order they may : they signify, in fact, nothing more 
than a man, who has abandoned the world, or has overcome 
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his passions, and are therefore equally suitable to any of the 
religious vagrants we meet with in Hindustan : the term Fakir 
is of equally general application and import, although it is of 
Mahommedan origin, and in strictness more descriptive of 
the holy beggars of that faith. 

Although, however, SannySsis and VairSgis, and other 
similar denominations are used, and correctly used in a wide 
icceptation, yet we occasionally do find them limited in mean- 
ing, and designating distinct and” inimical bodies of men. 
When this is the case, it may be generally concluded, that 
the SannySsis imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the 
Vairagis those of Vishnu. 

The distinction thus made requires, at its outset, a 
peculiar exception, for besides the indiscriminate application 
of the term Sanng&si to the Vaishnavas, as well as other 
mendicants ; there is a particular class of them to whom it 
really appertains, these are the Tridandis, or Tridandi 
SannySsis. 

The word Danda originally imports a staff, and it figura- 
tively signifies moral restraint ; exercised in three ways es- 
pecially, or in the control of speech, ■ body, and mind •, or 
word, deed, and thought : a joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to a religious dis- 
ki notion termed Danda Grahanam, the taking up of the staff, 
or adopting the exercise of the moral restraints above-men- 
tioned, and carrying, as emblematic of such a purpose, either 
one, or, as in the present instance, three small wands or 
staves. Tridandi designates both these characteristics of the 
order. 

The Tridandi SannySsis are such members of the RSmSl- 
nu}a, or Sri Vaishnava sect, as have past through the two 
first states of the Brahmanical order, and entered that of the 
Sannyftsi, or the ascetic life : their practices are, in some othe.r 
respects, peculiar : they never touch metals nor fire, and subsist 
upon food obtained as alms from the family Brahmans of the 
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Sri Va.:.uu‘. .a faith alohej they are of a l^ss erratic dispiosi- 
tion than most 6ther fHeiiJIcaots, khd are rar'eljr m'et With id 
upper India: they found i'n considerable HUihberS, aiiVd of 
high ciiaracter, m tHe south : ib therr j^Vkcti'ceS, 

their religious worship, and pbilosophkkl tehfels, they con- 
form to the insthutfes kWd flbctHtfeS of RSbiftnlija. 

VAIRAGIS. 

The terHi ValrSgi implies a persOii devoid of passion, 
and is therefore correctly kpfjitlcable eVery religious men- 
dicant, who affects to have estranged himself from the in- 
Iteresis and ^motions of fb'ankittdl Virakta, the dispassion- 
ate, and AvadhOb, the liberated, hkVe A sirhilAr import, and 
are therefore ei^ually susOeptibfe Of a gehOr^I application : 
ihejr are, indeed, so used in many cases, but ft is more usuiil 
to attach a more precise senke to the teirms, ahU to designate 
by them the mendicant Vaishnavas of the RamSnahdi class, 
or its ramificktrohk, ks the disciples of Kabir DSdu, and 
others. 

i^he ascetic Order of the Ramiriahdi Vaishnavas is coh- 
sidered to hkve Beeb iOstituted especially by the twelfth 
disciple of R&rninaii'd, Sri Ahaiid r they profes% perpetual 
povertj)' and CoBtlhence, abd ktibsist Opon alihs : the greater 
number bt thkni Ote OrrOtic, and Observe ho form of WOrship, 
hut they are disb tesideOts In the Maths of their respective 
^ordferi, and the spiritual guides of the Worldly votaries ^ it 
lifkfAOst imposkibik, hbWever, to give any general character 
of these VairSgis, as, although united generally by the watch- 
word ot Visfirid, dr KiS ihcathatiohs, there are endless varie- 
'iies both of doctVihe ah'd practice athdhgst them r those Who 
airk bblfeicte'd in Maths are of more fiJtetl principles thah their 
VkgraVit hrfethftn, aib'Ongst whom individuals ftfe cohstantljr 
^|)pearihg in sOme new form With regard to the deity they 
Vrbrshlp, or the practices they follow. 



NAGAS. 

All the sects include a division under this denomination. 
The NSlgas are of the same description as the VairSlgiSi or 
Sanny^sisi in all essential pointSi but in their excess of zeal 
they carry their secession from ordinary nianners so far, as 
to leave off every kind of covering, and, as their name signi- 
fies, go naked ; there are, however, other points in which 
they differ from the general character of Hindu mendicants, 
and they are unquestionably the most worthless and profli- 
gate members of their respective religions. 

A striking proof of their propensities is their use of 
arms. They always travel with weapons, usually a matchlock 
and sword and shield, and that these implements are not carri- 
ed in vain has been sh '>vn on various occasions : the sanguin- 
ary conflicts of opposi^** fects of Hindu mendicants have been 
described in severa’'^‘*^bIications with the customary indis* 
iiinctness as to the concerned : these parties are the 

jVaishnava and Saiva NIgas chiefly, assisted and probably 
instigated by the VairSgi and Sannyisi members of those 
two sects, and aided by abandoned characters from all the 
schisms connected respectively with the one or the other : it 
would, however, be doing an injustice to the mendicant 
orders of any sect, to suppose that they are universally or 
even generally implicated in these atrocious affrays. 


^ SAIYAS. 

The worship of Siva in the districts along the Ganges 
presents itself under a very different aspect from that of 
Vishnu, and wUh some singular anomalies. It appears to be 
the most prevalent and popular of all the modes of adora- 
tion, to judge by the number of shrines dedicated to the only 
form under which Siva is reverenced, that of the Lin ga ; 
yet it will be generally observed, that these temples are 
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scarcely ever the resort of numerous .votaries, and that they 
are regarded with comparatively little veneration by the 
Hindus. Beneras, indeed, furnishes exceptions, and the 
temple of yisvesvara is thronged with a never-ceasing crowd 
of adorers. There is, however, little solemnity or venera- 
tion in the hurried manner in which they throw their flowers 
or fruits before the image ; and there are other temples, the 
dwellings of other divinities, that rival the abode of Visves- 
vara in popular attraction. . 

The adoration of Siva, indeed, has never assumed, in 
Upper India, a popular form. He appears in his shrines 
only in an unattractive and rude emblem the mystic purpose 
of which is little understood, or regarded by the uninitiated 
and vulgar, and which offers nothing to interest the. feelings 
or excite the imagination. No legen^.are recorded of this 
deity of a poetic and pleasing chA^^ter; and above all, 
such legends, as are narrated in the and Tantras,have 

not been presented to the Hindus ^py accessible shape. 
The Saivas have no works in any of the common dialects, 
like theiR^m^yana, the Virtt^, or the BhaktamSlE. Indeed, 
as far as any enquiry has yet been instituted, no work what- 
ever exists, in any vernacular dialect, in which the actions 
of Siva, in any of his forms, are celebrated. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that these observations are intended 
to apply only to Qangetic Hindustan, for in the South of 
India, as we shall hereafter see, popular legends relating to 
local manifestations of Siva are not uncommon. 

Corresponding to the absence of multiplied forms of this 
divinity as objects of worship, and to the want of those 
works which attach importance to particular manifestations 
of the favourite : god, the people can scarcely be said to be 
divided into different sects, any further than as they may 
have certain religious mendicants for their spiritual guides. 
Actual divisions . of the worshippers of Siva are almost res- 
tcicted to thesejeligiou^ personages, collected sometinies in 
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opulent and numerous associations, but for the greater part 
detached, few, and indigent There are no establishments 
amongst the Saivas of Hindustan, like those of SrinSth or 
Puri ; no individuals as wealthy as the Gokulastha GosSins, 
nor even as influential as the descendants of Adwaita and 
Nity&nand. There are no teachers of ancient repute except 
Sankara AchSlrya, and his doctrines are too philosophical and 
speculative to have made him popular. 

The worship of Siva continues, in fact, to be what it 
appears to have been from a remote period, the religion of 
the Brahmans. Sambhu is declared by Manu to be the pre- 
siding deity of the Brahmanical order, and the greater num- 
ber of them, particularly those who practice the rites of the 
Vedas, or who profess the study of the S&stras, receive Siva 
as their tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and worship the 
Unga, either in temples, in their houses, or on the side of a 
sacred stream, providing, in the latter case, extempore em- 
blems kneaded out of the mud or clay of the river's bed. The 
example of Brahmans and the practice of ages maintain the 
veneration universally offered to the type of Siva ; but it is 
not the prevailing, nor the popular condition of the Hindu 
faith, along the banks of the Ganges. We shall now pro- 
ceed to specify the different classes into which the worship- 
pers of Siva, as distinct from the mass of Brahmans, may be 
distinguished. 


DANDIS AND DASNAMIS. 

It is customary co consider these two orders as forming 
but one division. The classification is not, in every ins* 
tance, correct, but the practices of the two are. many 
instances, blended, and both denominations arjt ^ ‘lately 
applicable to the same individual. It will nofe necessary, 
therefore, to deviate from ordinary enumeration. 

The. Dandis, properly so called, and Tridandis of the 
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t^e pjnly l^gi^inaate repr^^^ntativi?s of. Hi«. 
f9Viflh 9^, nfteqdicaat life, into, vyhich the yiiidu,. 

a999r4iOjg tp, th^ inrttMCliiotas oi his inispirecl legislators, is 
to entQjr^ aft^r passing through the previous stages of student, 
house, hol 4 e;r a*^ 4 i hermit* It is not uecessafy, however, to 
h^V9 ^hroiugh the whole of the previous career, as the 
l^rahman tpay P^ss, {rpm any one of the first orders to the 
last at once ; he is then I;q take up his staff and water-pot, 
tp, dpriije {rotiji beigging such a portion of food as is sufficient 
fQ,r hjs pjiere substenao.ee, and to devote the remainder of 
his 4ay ^0 holy stu4y and pious meditation. 

Adopting, as a . general guide, the rules of original works, 
th^ Dapdi is distinguished bjr carrying a sniall Dand, g‘r 
jYandj with several processjes or projections from it, and a 
price; clatl^ wjth red^ in which the. Brahmanical 
epr^Ts supposed ^ he enshrined, attached to it; he shaves 
"tiifj haji; and h 9 ard, W3[S 9^^ round his loins, and 

"subsists, upqn fpnd obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
th^ . Pfahms^ns, opce a day only, which he deposits in the 
spiall clay pojt that hq carries always with him : he should 
Uv^ alpne, and near to, hut not within a city 5 but this rule 
is rarely ohservedi and in general the Dandis are found in 
cities collected like other mendicants in Maths. The Dandi 
nq particular . time or mode of worship, but spends his 
time in meditation, or in practices corresponding, with those 
of the Yoga, and in the st udy of the Vedanta works, espe- 
cially according to the comments of Sankaracharya. As 
that teacher was an incarnation of Siva, the Dandis reverence 
that .deky 'and his incarnations, in preference to the other 
members of the Triad, whence they are included amongst his 
votaKtes I and they so far admit the distinction as not unfre- 
queotJy to bear the Saiva mark upon the forehead, smearing 
ii; with the Trip uodra, a triple transverse line made with the 
Vibhuli, or ashes which should be taken from the fire of an 
Agnihotra Bi simian, or they may be the ashes, of burnt cow- 
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(Jutig fr'om ari oblation offered to the ^od. They iited adopt 
the initialiiTg Miantra of ali the Saiva classes, either the five 
or Six Syllable Mantra, ^*Nama SFvlya,^* or “Om, Nama 
SivSya/^ The genuine Ddndi, hotVever, is not necessarily of 
the Saivk or any other sect ; anfd ih their establishments it 
will be usually found that they profess to adore Nirguna ot 
Nirahjana, the deity devoid of attribute or passion. 

The I>andis, Who are rather practical than ‘speculative, 
ahd vi?h6 havfe liltle pretence to the appellation beyond tht 
epithet and outward signs of the ordev, are thoke most ’cort 
rectiy included artibrigist the Saiva iecPs. Aihongst these 
the worship 6f Si\^a, as Bhaitava, is the* prevailing form, and 
in that case part of the cereihowy of initiating consists in 
ihfii^ting a small incision on the innfer part bf the khee, ahd 
drawlrig Ih'e blobd df* thi noVice" aa'an.ab^^ 
to the god; ¥he Dandls of every dfesfcription have also a 
peculiar mode of disposing of thelr'dead^ phlting th^ib iritc 
coffins and burning them ; or, When prabtlcahle, dbttimiting 
them to some sacred stream. The reiaisod of this is theii 
being prohibited the dse of fire bn any kccouht. 

Any Hindu of the first 'three classes inay become S^nySt^ii 
br Dandi, or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of a'ny cdste 
may adopt the life and emblems of this ordbr. Such are 
sometimes met witli, also ate Brlhmahs, who^ without 
connecting themselves with any communityi assume the 
character of this class df mendicants. These constitute the 
Dandis simply io tended, and kre regarded as distinct from 
the primitive members of the order, tb whom the appella- 
tion of DasnSlmis is also applied, ahd Who admit none but 
Brahmans into their fraternity. 

The Dasn&mi UandiS, who are regarded as the descftd- 
Ida'hts of the origidal 'mVmbcn's of the fraternity, are skid to tbfer 
their origin to Sankara Achkrya, an individual who appeals 
to have performed ^ pkrt of some importance in the religious 
history of Hindustan; and to whom an influence has been 
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often attributed much exceeding that .which realty exercised. 
His biography, like that of most of the Hindu saints, is 
involved in considerable obscurity ; but a few facts may be 
gleaned from such accounts as we have of him, upon which 
reliance may be placed, and to which it may not be unin- 
teresting here briefly to advert. 

A number of works are current in the South of India 
relating to this teacher, under the titles of Sankara Charitra, 
Sankara KathSl, Sankara Vijaya, or Sankara Digvijaya, fol- 
lowing much the same course of narration, and detailing 
little more than Sankara's controversial votaries over vari- 
ous sects; in most cases, no doubt, the Actions of the 
writers. Of the two principal works of the class one attribut- 
ed to Anandagiri, pupil of Sankara, has already been 
noticed. The other is the work of Mldhava Acharya, the 
minister of some of the earliest chiefs of Vijaynagar, and 
who dates, accordingly, in the fourteenth century. This is a 
composition of high literary and polemical pretension, but 
not equally high biograppical value. Some particulars of 
Sankara's birth and early life are to be found in the Kerala 
'Utpatti, or political or statistical description of Malabar, 
although the work is sometimes said to have been composed 
by SSinkara himself. 

With regard to the place of Sankara's birth, and the 
tribe of which he was a member, most accounts agree to 
make him a native of Kerala, or Malabar, of the tribe of 
Namburi Brahmans, and in the mythological language of the 
sect an incarnation of Siva. According to other traditions, 
he was born as Chidambaram, although he transferred his 
residence to Malabar, whilst the Kerala Ulpatti recognises 
Malabar as his native pt&ce, and calls him the offspring of 
adultery, for which his mother Sri Mahftdevi was expelled 
her caste. 

In Malabar he is said to have divided the four original 
castes into seventy-two^ ^ or eighteen sub-divisions each, 
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have assigned them their respective rites and duties, 
l^^otwithstanding this, he seems to have met with particular 
<;|isrespect either on account of his opinions, origin, or his 
wandering life. On his return home, on one occasion, his 
mother died, and he had to perform the funeral rites, for 
which his relations refussed to supply Kim with fire, and at 
which ail the Brahmans declined to assist. Sankara then 
produced fire from his arm, and burnt the corpse in the 
court yard of the house, denouncing imprecations on the 
country to the effect, that the Brahmans there should not study 
the Vedas, that religious mendicants should never obtain 
alms, and that the dead should always be burned close to the 
houses in which they had resided— a custom which is said to 
have survived him. 

All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading 
an erratic life, and engaging in successful controversy with 
various sects, whether of the Saiva, Vaishnava, or less or- 
thodox persuasions. In the course of his peregrinations he 
established several Maths, or convents, under the presidence 
of his disciples, particularly one still flourshing Sringeri, or 
Sringagiri, on the western Ghats near the sources of the 
Tungavadra. Towards the close of his life he repaired as 
far as to Kasmir, and seated himself, after triumphing over 
various opponents, on the throne of Saraswati. He next 
went to Badarikasrama, and finally to Kedarnath, in the 
Himalaya, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. The 
events of his last days are confirmed by local traditions, and 
|he Piiha, or throne of Sarasvati, on which Sankara sat, 
is still shown in Kashmir ; whilst at the temple of Siva, at 
Badari, a Malabar Br&hnian> of the Namburi Tribe, has 
always been the officiating priest. 

The influence exercised by Sankar in person, has been 
perpetuated by his writings, the most eminent of which are 
bis Bhashyas, or Commentaries, on the Sutras, or Aphorisms, 
of Vyasa. A Commentary on the Bhagavad Gita is also 

17 
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ascribed to him, as is one on the Nrisinha Tapanlya Upanr- 
shad ; a cento of verses in praise of DurgS, the Saundarya 
Lahari, is likewise said to be his composition, as sometimes 
is the Amaru Sataka, a collection of Amatory Stanzas 
written in the name of Amaru, a Prince, whose dead body 
Sakara is fabled to have animated, that by becoming familiar- 
ised with sensual enjoyments he might argue upon such 
topics with the wife of Madana Misra, who was more than 
equal to him in discussions of this nature, and was the only 
disputant fie was unable to subdue, until the period of his 
transmigration had expired, and he had thence become prac- 
ticed in ihe gratification of the passions. 

Although no doubt of Sankara's exi‘Jtence or of the im- 
portant part performed by him in the partial re-modelling of 
the Hindu system can be entertained, yet the exact period 
at which he flourished can by no means be determined. I 
have, in another place^ expressed my belief that he may have 
existed about the eighth or ninth century. Subsequent 
enquiry has failed to add any reasons to thos'^ assigned for 
such an inference; but it has offered nothing to weaken or 
invalidate the conclusion there proposed. 

The spiritual descendants of Sankara, in the first degree, 
are variously named by different authorities, but usually 
agree in the number. He is said to have had four principal 
disciples, who, in the popular traditions, are called Padma- 
p5da, Hastimalaka, Suresvara or M^ndan, and Trotaka*. Of 
these, the first had two pupils, Tirtha and Asrama; the 
second, Vana and Aranya ; the third had three, Sarasvati,. 
Puri, and BhSrati ; and the fourth had also three, Giri or Gir, 
PSrvata, and Sftgara. These, which being all significant 
terms were no doubt adopted names, constitute collectively 
the appellation Dasnami, or the ten-named, and when a 
Brahman enters into either class he attaches to his own de- 
nomination that of the class of which he becomes a member ; 
as Tirtha, Puri, Gir, &c. The greater proportion of the ten 
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classes of mendicants, thus descended from Sankara Achlrya, 
had failed to retain their purity of character, and are only 
known by their epithets as members of the original order. 
There are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant class, 
or those called Tirtha or Indra, Asrama, Sarasvati, and 
Bharati who are still regarded as really Sankara’s Dandis. 
These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and about 
Beneras. They comprehend a variety of characters ; hut 
amongst the most respectable of them, are to be found very 
able expounders of the VedSnta works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious 
sect. The most sturdy beggars are also members of this 
order, although their contributions are levied particularly 
upon the Brahmanical class, as. whenever a feast is given 
to the Brahmans, the Dandis of this description present 
unbidden guests, and can only be got rid of, by bestowing 
on them, a due share of the cates provided for their more 
worldly-minded brethren. Manv of them practice the Yoga, 
and profess vO work mi»" Irs, although wiMi less success 
than some members of the order in the days of the author 
of the DahistSn, who specifies one Dandadhaii liF able to 
suspend his hr- ath for three hours, bring milk from his veins, 
cut bones with hair, and put eggs into a narrow-mouthed 
bottle without breaking them. 

The remaining six and a half members of the DasnSmi 
class, although considered as having fallen from th^* purity of 
practice necessary to the Dandi, are still, in general religious 
characters, and usually denominated Atits : the chief points 
of difference between them and the preceding are their 
abandonment of the staff; their use of clothes, money and 
ornaments; their- preparing their own food, and their ad- 
mission of members from any order of Hindus. They are 
often collected in Maths, as well as the Dandis, but they 
mix freely in the business of the world ; they carry on trade, 
and often accumulate property, and they frequently officiate 
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as priests at the shrines of the deities ; some of them even 
marry, but in that case they are distinguished by the term 
Samyogi from the other Atits. 

The chief practices and designations of the Dandis, as 
generally characteristic of them, have been already ad< 
verted to, but a great variety prevails in the details. Their 
philosophical ' tenets in the main are those of the VedSnta 
system, as taught by Sankara and his disciples ; but they 
generally superadd the practice of the Yoga, as taught by 
followers of Patanj.ali, and many of them have latterly 
adopted the doctrines of the Tantras. Besides Sankara, the 
different orders of Dandis, hold in high veneration the Muni 
Dattatreya, the son of Atri and Anassya. By virtue of a 
boon bestowed upon Atri or, according to one legend, on 
his wife by the three deities BrahmS, Vishnu, and Siva, 
that sage had three sons, Soma, Datta, and Durvasas, who 
were severally portions of the deities themselves. Datta, or 
Dattatreya, was eminent for his practice of the Yoga, and 
hence is held, in high estimation by the Jogis, of whom we 
are next t^^'^speak, whilst, as an incarnation of a portion of 
Vishnu, h^1s likewise venerated by the Vaishnavas. 


YOGIS OR JOGIS. 

■ The Dandis are to the Saiva sects what the followers of 
RirnSnUja are to those of the Vaishnava faith, and a like 
parallel may be drawn between the disciples of RSlmSnand 
and those of GorakhnSth, or the KanphaU Jogis, the first pair 
being properly restricted to the Brahmanical order, intended 
chiefly for men of learning j the two latter admitting mem- 
bers from every description of people, and possessing a more 
attractive popular character. 

The term Yogi or Jogi is properly applicable to the 
followers of the Yoga or Patanjala school of philosophy, 
which, amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability 
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of acquiri/ig, even and in life, entire command over elemen- 
tary matter by means of certain ascetic practices. The 
details of these it is unnecessary to particularize, and ac- 
counts of them, and of the Yoga philosophy will be best 
derived from the translation of Bhoja Deva’s Comment on 
tlie Patanjala Sutras, in Ward's Account of the Hindus, 
and Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Sankhya and P&tanjala 
doctrines, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. It is sufficient here to observe, that 
the practices consist chiefly of long continued suppressions 
of respiration ; of inhaling and exhaling the breath in a 
particular manner; of sitting in eighty-four different atti- 
tudes ; of fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, and en- 
deavouring, by the force of mental abstraction, to effect a 
union between the portion of vital spirit residing in the 
body and that which pervades all nature, and is identical 
with Siva, considered as the Supreme Being and source 
and essence of all creation. When this mystic union is 
effected, the Yogi is liberated in his living body from 
the clog of material incumbrance, and acquires an entire 
command over all worldly substance. He can make him- 
self lighter ,than the lightest substances, heavier than 
the heaviest ; can become as vast or as minute as he 
pleases, can traverse all space, can animate any dead body by 
transferring his spirit into it from his own frame, can render 
himself invisible, can attain all objects, becomes equally 
acquainted with the past, present, and future, and is finally 
united with Siva, and consequently exempted from being 
born again upon earth. These super-human faculties are 
acquired, in various degrees, according to tne greater or 
less perfection with which the initiatory processes have 
been performed. 

According to standard authorities the perfect fulfilment 
of the rites which the Yogi has to to accomplish requires a 
protracted existence and repeated births, and it is declared 
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to be unattainable in the present or Kali age. Xiie attempt 
is therefore prohibited, and the Yoga prescribed in modern 
times. This inhibition is, however, disregarded, and the 
individuals who are the subjects of our enquiry endeavour 
to attain the super-human powers which the performance 
of the Yoga is supposed to confer. They especially practice 
the various gesticulations and postures of whieh it consists, 
and labour assiduously to supress their breath and fix their 
thoughts until the effect does somewhat realise expectation, 
and the brain, in a state of over-wrought excitement, bodies 
forth a host of crude and wild conceptions, and gives to 
airy nothings a local habitation and a name. A year’s 
intense application is imagined enough to qualify the adept, 
whilst inferior faculties may be obtained by a six month's 
practice. 

There are few Jogis, however, who lay claim to perfec* 
tion, and their pretensions are usually confined to a partial 
command over their physical and mental faculties. These 
are evinced in the performance of low mummeries or juggling 
tricks, which cheat the vulgar into a belief of their powers. 
A common mode of display is by wavinga Chauri, or bunch 
of peacock’s feathers, over a sick or new-born infant, to 
cure it of any morbid affection or guard it against the evil 
eye. A trick of loftier pretence has of late attracted some 
notice in the person of a Brahman at Madras, who, by some 
ingenious contrivance, appeared to sit in the air, and who 
boasted of being able to remain for a considerable period 
under water. He and his followers ascribed the possession 
of these faculties to his successul practice of the observances 
of the Yoga. 

In referring to the origin of this system we must no doubt 
go back to some antiquity, although the want of chrono- 
logical data renders it impossible to specify the era at which 
it was first promulgated. That it was familiarly known and 
practiced in the eighth century, we may learn from the plays 
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fo Bhavabliuti, particularly the M^lati and MSdhabha, and 
from several of the Saiva Piirarans, in some of which, as the 
Kurma Purana, we have a string of names which appear to 
be those of a succession of teachers. 

The cavern temples of the South of India, in the subjects 
of their sculptures and the decorations of Siva and his 
attendants, belong to the same sect ; whilst the philoso- 
phical tenets of Patanjali are as ancient perpaps as most 
of the other philosophical systems, and are prior to the 
Puranas by which they are incalculated in a popular form. 
The practices of the Yoga are also frequently alluded to, 
and enforced in the MahSbh&rat. There is little reason to 
question therefore the existence and popularity of the Yoga 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, but whether it 
was known and cultivated earlier must be matter of vague 
conjecture alone. As represented in the Sankaravijaya 
(Section 41), the Yogis vindicate their doctrine by texts from 
the Vedas, but the applicability of the texts is there denied, 
and is certainly far from conclusive or satisfactory. 

The principal mode in which the Yoga takes a popular 
shape In Upper India is probably of comparatively recent 
origin. This is the sect of KSnphSia Jogis, who acknowledge 
as their founder a teacher named Gorakhn§th, traces of whom 
are found in a Gorakhkshetra at PeshSwar, mentioned by 
Abulfazl, and in the district and town of Gorakhpur, where 
also exist a temple and religious establishment of his fol- 
lowers. They hold also in veneration a plain near DwSrakS, 
named Gorakhkhetra, and a cavern or subterraneous passage 
at HaridwSr. The Saiva temples of Nepal, those of Sambu- 
nSth, Pasupatinath, and others, belong to the same system, 
although local legends attached to them have combined in a 
curious manner the fictions of the Bauddha with those of the 
Brahminical mythology. 

From a Goshtlii, or controversial dialogue, between Kabir 
Jind GorakhuSith it would seem that they were personally 
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^nown to ^ach other, but various texts in the Bijak allude to 
him as if recently deceased, In either case these two 
teachers may have been contemporaries^ or nearly so, and 
the latter therefore flourished in the beginning df the 15th 
century. According to his followers he was an incarnation 
of Siva; but in the controversial tract above named he calls 
himself the son of Matsyendra Nith, and grandson of Adi- 
nRth. Matsyendra Nsth appears to have been the individual 
who introduced the Yoga Saivism into Nepal : one of the 
works of the sect, the Hatha Pradipa, makes Matsyendra 
prior to Gorakh by five spiritual dt-scents, and this would 
place the former in the 14th century, supposing the Kabir 
work to be correct in the date it attributes to the latter. 

If the date assigned by Hamilton to the migration of the 
Hindu tribes from Chitaur, the beginning of the 14th century 
be accurate, it is probable that this was the period at which 
the worship of Siva, agreeably to the doctrines of Matsyen* 
dra, or Gorakh, was introduced there, and into the eastern 
provinces of Hindustan* 

The temple of Gorakhn&th at Gorakhpur, according to 
the local tradition, was founded by Siva in the second or 
Treta age* Of its revolutions subsequent to that period no 
account was preserved, until it was converted into a Mahom* 
medan mosque by Al^-addin. The temple, after some in^ 
terval, was re>built in a different situation by an association 
of the followers of Gorakhn&th, and this was possibly the 
period at which ihe sect assumed its present form. A similar 
fate, however, attended this edifice and it was appropriated 
by Aurengzeb to the Mahommedan religion* A second in> 
terval elapsed before a shrine was again erected to Gorakh^ 
nath, when it was re-built on the spot on which it now 
stands by BuddhanSlth according to instructions com- 
municated to him by Gorakhnath in person* The present 
temple is situated to the west of the city of Gorakhpur, and 
attached to it o'n the south are three temples consecrated to 
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MahEdeva, Pasupatinlith, and Hanum&n. The inclosure also 
comprehends the tombs of several eminent members of this 
communion and the dwellings of the Mahant and bis resi- 
dent disciples. 

GorakhnSth was a man of some acquirement, and has left 
specimens of his scholarship in two Sanskrit Compositions, 
the Goraksha Sataka and Goraksha Kalpa : third, the Go- 
raksha Sahasra NSma is, probably, of his writing. The 
celebrated Bhartrihari, the brother of VikramEditya, is said 
to have been one of his disciples, but chronology will not 
admit of such an approximation. According to the author- 
ities of the sect Gorakh is but one of nine eminent teachers, 
or Naths. Of the perfect Yogis, or Siddhas, eighty-four are 
enumerated ; but it is said, that there have been many more, 
of whom several are still upon the surface of the earth. 

The Jogis of GorakhnSlth are usually called KSnphatas 
from having their ears bored and rings inserted in them at 
the time ef their initiation. They may be of any cast ; they 
live as ascetics, either singly or in Maths. Siva is the 
object of their worship^they officiate indeed as the priests 
of that deity in some places, especially at the celebrated 
L5t, or staff, of Bhairava at Beneras. They mark the fore- 
head with a transverse line of ashes, and smear the body 
with the same ; they dress in various styles, but in travel- 
ling usually wear a cap of patch-work and garments dyed 
with red ochre. Some wear simply a Dhoti, or cloth round 
the loins. 

The term of Jogi, in popular acceptation, is of almost as 
general application as SannySsi and VairSgi ; and it is diffi- 
cult to fix its import upon any individual class besides the 
K^inphSitSl : the vagrants so called following usually the 
dictates of their own caprice as to worship and belief, and 
often, it may be conceived, employing the character as a 
mere plea for a lazy livelihood. The Jogis are, indeed, parti- 
cularly distinguished amongst the different mendicant chara- 
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cters by adding to their religious personification more of 
the mountebank than any others : most of the religious 
mendicants, it is true, deal in fortune — telling, interpretation 
of dreams, and palmistry ; they are also often empirics, and 
profess to cure diseases with specific drugs, or with charms 
and spells : but besides these accomplishments, the Jogi is 
frequently musical, and plays and sings; he also initiates 
animals into his business, and often travels about with a 
small bullock, a goat, or a monkey, when he has taught to 
obey his commands, and to exhibit amusing gesticulations. 
The dress of this class of Jogis is generally a cap and coat, 
or frock of many colours : they profess to worship Siva, and 
often carry the Linga, like the Jangamas, in the cap ; all 
classes and sects assume the character, and Musalman Jogis 
are not uncommon. One class of the Hindu Jogis is called 
SSlrangihar, from their carrying a Slrangi, or small fiddle or 
lute, with which they accompany their songs : these are 
usually BhashI stanzas on religious or mythological topics, 
amongst which stanzas ascribed to Bhatrihari, and a Paura- 
nic legend of the marriage of Siva and PSrvati, are parti- 
cularly celebrated. The Sirangih&rs beg in the name of 
Bhairava : another sect of them, also followers of that deity, 
are termed DorihSrs from their trafficking in small pedlary, 
especially the sale of thread and silk, to the housewives of 
the villages ; another class adopt the name of Matsyendris, 
or Machchhendris, from Matsyendra, whom they regard as 
their founder ; and a fourth set are Bhartriharis from a tradi- 
tional reference to him as the institutor of this particular 
order. The varieties of this class of mendicants, however, 
cannot be specified ; they are all errants, fixed residences, 
or Maths, of any Jogis except the KanphatSs rarely occur- 
ring : an observation that will apply to perhaps all the Saiva 
sects, of whom it yet remains to give an account. 
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The worship of Siva, under the type of the Linga, it has 
been observed, is almost the only form in which that deity 
is reverenced. It is also perhaps the most ancient object 
of homage adopted in India subsequently to the ritual of the 
Vedas, which was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to the 
elements, and particularly to Fire. How far the worship 
of the Linga is authorised by the Vedas, is doubtful, but it 
is the main purport of several of the PurSnas. There can 
be no doubt of its universality at the period of the Moham- 
medan invasion of India. The idol destroyed by Mahmud 
of Ghizni was nothing more than a Linga, being, accord- 
ing to Mirkhond, a block of stone four or five cubits long 
and of proportionate thickness. It was, in fact, one of 
the twelve great Lingas then set up in various parts of India, 
several of which, besides Somesvara, or Somanath, which 
was the name of the Siva demolished by Mahmud, were 
destroyed by the early Mohammedan conquerors. Most, if 
not all of them, also are named in works, of which the date 
cannot be much later than the eighth or ninth century, and 
it is therefore to be inferred with as much certainty as any 
thing short of positive testimony can afford, that the wor- 
ship of Siva, under this type, prevailed throughout India 
at least as early as the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era. Considered as one great branch of the universal public 
worship, its prevalence, no doubt, dates much earlier; but the 
particular modifications under which the several types re- 
ceived their local designations, and became entitled to 
special reverence, are not in every case of remote antiquity. 

One of the forms in which the Linga worship appears is 
that of the LingSyats, Lingavants, or Jangamas, the essential 
characteristic of which is wearing the emblem on some part 
of the dress or person. The type is of a small size, made 
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of copper or silverj and is commonly worn suspended in a 
case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the turban. In 
common with the Saivas generally the Jangamas smear their 
foreheads with Bibhuti or ashes, and wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries, made of the RudrSksha seed. The clerical 
members of the sect usually stain their garments with red 
ochre. They are not numerous in Upper India, and are 
rarely encountered except as mendicants leading about a 
bull, the living type of Nandi, the bull of Siva, decorated 
with housings of various colours, and strings of Cowri shells ; 
the conductor carries a bell in his hand, and thus accom- 
panied goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. 
In the South of India the LingSyats are very numerous, and 
the officiating priests of the Saiva shrines are commonly 
of this sect, when they bear the designations of Aradhya 
PandSram. The sect is also there known by the name of 
Vira Saiva. The following account of the restorer, if not the 
founder of the faith, as well as a specimen of the legends 
by which it is maintained, are derived from the Basava 
Purina. 

According to the followers of this faith, which prevails 
very extensively in the Dekhan, Basva, Basava, Basvana, 
or Basvapa or Basavappa, different 'i^cdes of writing his 
name, only restored this religion, a 'd did not invent it. 
This person, it is said, was the son of Madiga R§ya, a 
Brahman, and Madevi, written also Madala arasu and 
MahSlmbSl, inhabitants of Hingulesvar Parvati AgrahSlram, 
on the west of Sri Saila, and both devout worshippers of 
Siva. In recompense of their piety Nandi, the bull of Siva, 
was born on earth as their son, becoming incarnate by com- 
mand of Siva, on his learning from N^rada the decline of the 
Saiva faith and prevalence of their less orthodox systems of 
religion. The child was denominated after the Basva or 
Basava, the bull of the deity. On his arriving at the age of 
investiture he refused to assume the thread ordinarily worn 
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by Brahmans, or to acknowledge any Guru except Isvara, 
Siva« He then departed to the town of KalySn, the capital 
of Bijala or Vijala R^ya, and obtained in marriage Gang&nib& 
the daughter of the Dandaniyak, or minister of police. 
From thence he repaired to Sangainesvara, where he received 
from Sangamesvara Sv&mi initiation in the tenets of the 
Vira Saiva faith. He was invited back from this place to 
succeed his father-in-law upon his decease in the office he 
had held. 

After his return to KalySn, his sister, who was one of 
his first disciples, was delivered of a son, Chenna Basava, 
who is not unfrequently confounded with his uncle, and re- 
garded, perhaps more correctly, as the founder of the sect. 

After recording this events the work enumerates various 
marvellous actions performed by Basava and several of his 
disciples, such as converting grains of corn to pearls,— dis- 
covering hidden treasures — feeding multitudes— healing the 
sick, and restoring the dead to life. The following are 
some of the anecdotes narrated ia the Purina. 

Basava having made himself remarkable for the profuse 
bounties he bestowed upon the }angamas, helping himself 
from the Royal Treasury for that purpose, the other ministers 
reported his conduct to Bijala, who called upon him to account 
for the money in his charge. Basava smiled, and giving the 
keys of the Treasury to the king, requested him to examine 
it, which being done, the amount was found wholly un- 
diminished. Bijala thereupon caused it to be proclaimed, 
that whoever calumniated Basava should have his tongue 
cut out, 

A Jangama, who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a 
slave for his allowance of rice to the house of Basava, where 
the messenger saw the wife of the latter, and on his return 
^ Reported to the dancing girl the magnificience of her attire. 
The mistress of the Jangama was filled with a longing for 
a similiar dress, and the Jangama having no other means of 
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gratifying her repaired to Basava, to beg of him his wife’s 
garment. Basava immediately stripped GangSmbS, his wife, 
and other dresses springing from her body, he gave them 
all to the Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapa, who regularly wor- 
shipped the image of EkSlmresvara, imagining the eyes of 
the deity were affected, plucked out his own, and placed 
them in the sockets of the figure. Siva, pleased with his 
(fevotion, restored his worshipper his eyes. 

A devout Saiva named Mahadevala MachSya, who en- 
gaged to wash for all the Jangamas, having killed a child, 
the Raja ordered Basava to have him secured and punished ; 
but Basava declined undertaking the duty, as it would be 
unavailing to offer any barm to the worshippers ot Siva. 
Bijala persisting sent his servants to seize and tie him to the 
legs of an elephant, but Machaya caught the elephant by 
the trunk, and dashed him and his attendants to pieces. He 
then proceeded to attach the Rajl, who being alarmed 
applied to Basava, and by^^is advice humbed himself before 
• the offended Jangama. Basava also deprecated his wrath, 
and Machaya being appeased forgave the king and restored 
the elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangama having solicited alms of Kinnarayu, one 
of Basava’s chief disciples, the latter touched the stones 
about Ihem with his staff, and converting them into gold told 
the Jangama to help himself. 

The work is alsp in many places addressed to the Jainas 
in the shape of a dialogue between some of the Jangama 
saints and the members of that faith, in which the former 
narrate to the latter instances of the superiority of the Saiva 
religion, and the falsehood of the Jain faith, which appears 
to have been that of Bijala R5ya, and the great part of the 
population of KalySna. In order to convert them Ekanta 
Ramftya, one of Basava's disciples, cut off his head in 
their presence, and then marched five days in solemn pro- 
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cession through and round the city, and on the fifth day re- 
placed his head upon his shoulders. The Jain Pagodas were 
thereupon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does 
not appear, however, that the king was made a convert, or 
that he approved of the principles and conduct of his minis- 
ter. He seems, on the contrary, to have incurred his death 
by attempting to repress the extension of the Vira Saiva 
belief. Different authorities, although they disagree as to 
the manner in which Bijala was destroyed, concur in stating 
the fact : the following account of the transaction is from 
the present work. 

In the city of KalySlna was two devout worshippers of 
Siva, named Allaya and Madhuvaya. They fixed their faith 
firmly on the divinity they adored, and assiduously reverenced 
their spiritual preceptor, attending upon Basava whitherso- 
ever he went. The king, Bijala, well knew their merits, 
but closed his eyes to their superiority, and listening to the 
calumnious accusations of their enemies commanded the 
eyes of Allaya and Madhuvaya to be plucked out. The 
disciples of Basava, as well as himself, were highly in- 
dignant at the cruel treatment of these holy men, and 
leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala to death, and 
denouncing imprecations upon the city, they departed from 
Kalylna, Basava fixed his residence at Sangamesvara. 

Kiachaya, Bommidevaya, Kinnara, Kannatha, Bomma- 
deva, Kakaya, Masanaya, Kolakila Bommadeva, Kesirajaya, 
Mathirajaya, and others, announced to the people that the 
fortunes of Bijala, had passed away, as indicated by por- 
tentous signs ; and accordingly the crows crowed in the 
night, Jackals howled by day ; the sun was eclipsed, storms 
of wind and rain came on, the earth shook, and darkness 
overspread the heavens. The inhabitants of Kaly3na were 
filled with terror. 

When Jagaddeva repaired home, his mother met him, and 
^old him that when any injury had been done to a disciple 
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of the Saiva faith his fellow should avengfe him or die. When 
Daksha treated Siva with contumely, PJrvati threw herself 
into the flames, and so, under the wronii: offered to the 
saints, he should not sit down contented: thus saying, she 
gave him food at the door of his mansion. Thither also 
came Mallaya and Bommaya, two others of the saints, and 
they partook of Jagaddeva^s meal. Then smearing their 
bodies with holy ashes, they took up the spear, and sword, 
and shield, and marched together against Bijala. On their 
way a bull appeared, whom they knew to be a form of 
Basava came to their aid, and the bull went first even to the 
court of the king, goring any one that came in their way, 
and opening a clear path for them. Thus they reached the 
the court, and put Bijala to death in the midst of all his 
courtiers, and then they danced, and proclaimed the cause 
why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva on ^his way 
back recalling the words of his mother stabbed himself. 
Then arose dissension in the city, and the people fought 
amongst themselves, and horses with horses, and elephants 
with elaphants, until, agreeably to the curse denounced 
upon it by Basava and bis disciples, KalySna was utterly 
destroyed. 

Basava continued to reside at the Sangamesvara, con- 
versing with his disciples, and communing with the divine 
Essence, and he expostulated with Siva, saying, “ By 
thy command have I, and thy attendant train, come 
upon earth, and thou hast promised to recall us to thy 
presence when our task was accomplished.^' The Siva 
and PSrvati came forth from the Sangamesvara Lingam, 
and were visible to B.asava, who fell on the ground before 
them. They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and 
all three disappeared in the presence of the disciples, and 
they praised their master, and flowers fell from the 
sky, and then the disciples spread themselves abroad, and 
made known the absorption of Basava into the emblem of 
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Siva.— Mackenzie Collect, Vol. 2nd. Hslakanara MSS. 
fP. P. 3 - 12 .] 

The date of the events here recorded is not particularised, 
but from various authorities they may be placed with con- 
fidence in the early part of the eleventh century. 

The Mackenzie Collection, from which the above is taken, 
contains a number of works of a similar description in the 
ancient Kanara dialect. There are also several works of 
the same nature in Tetugu, as the Basavesvara Purina, 
Panditaradhya Charitra, and others. Although the language 
of these composition may now have become obscure or ob- 
solete, it is not invariably so, and at any rate was once 
familiar. This circumstance, and the marvellous character 
of the legends they relate, specimens of which have been 
given in the above account of the founder of the sect, adap- 
ted them to the comprehension and taste of the people at 
large, and no doubt therefore exercised a proportionate 
influence. Accordingly Wilks, Buchanan, and Dubois repre- 
sent the Lingavants as very numerous in the Dekhan, es* 
pecially in Mysore, or those countries constituting ancient 
Kanara, and they are also coaiinon in Telingana. In Upper 
India there are no popular works current, and the only 
authority is a learned BhSshya, or Comment, by Nilk?^niha, on 
the Sutras of Vyasa, a work not often met with, and, being ia 
Sanskrit, unintelligible to the multitude. 


PARAMAHANSAS. 

According to the introduction to the Dw&dasa Mahavakya, 
by a Dandi author, Vaikuatha Puri, the Sannyflsi is of four 
kinds, — the Kutichara, Bahudaka, Hansa, >nd Paramahansa : 
the difference between whom, however, is only the graduated 
intensity of their self-mortification and profound abstrac- 
tion, The Paramahansa is the most eminent of these gra- 
dations, and U the ascetic who is solely occupied with tU 
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investigation of Brahma, or spirit, and who is equally in'* 
different to pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, and 
incapable of satiety or want. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are sometimes 
met with who pretend to have attained such a degree of 
perfection : iir proof of it they go nnked in all weathers, 
never speak, and never indicate any natural want : what rs 
brought to them as ahns or food, by any person, is received 
by the attendants to whomr their supposed sanctity or a 
confederation of interest attaches, and by these alten^ 
dants they are fed and served on aU* occasions, as if they 
were as helpless as infants. It may be supposed that, not 
unfrequently, thete is much knavery in this helplessness, but 
there are many Hindus whose simple enthusiasm induces 
them honestly to practice such self-denial, and there is little 
risk in the attempt, as the credulity of their countrymen, or 
rather countrywomen, will in most places take care that 
their wants are amply supplied. These devotees are usually 
fncluded amongst the Saiva ascetics ; but it may be doubted 
whether the classification is correct. 


AGHORIS. 

The pretended insensibility of the Paramahansa being of 
a passive nature is at least inoffensive, and even where it is 
mere pretence, the retired nature of the practice renders the 
deception little conspicuous or revolting. The same pro- 
fession of worldly indifference characterises the Aghori, or 
Aghorapanlhi ; but he seeks occasions for its display, and 
demands alms as a reward for ks exhibition. 

The original Aghori worship seems to have been that of 
the I>evi in some of her terrific forms, and to have required 
even human victims for Us performance. In imitation of 
the formidable aspect under which the goddess was worships 
ped, tke appearance of her votary was rendered* as hideous 
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a<s possible, tind his wand and water-pot were a staff cet with 
bones and the upper half of a skull : the practices were of a 
similar nature, and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, 
at will, the diet of the adept. 

The regular worship of this sect has long since been 
suppressed, and the only traces of it now left are presented 
by a few disgusting wretch'^s, who, whilst they profess to 
have adopted its tenets, make them a mere plea for extorting 
alms. In proof of their indifference to worldly objects, they 
eat and drink whatever is given to them, even order and 
carrion. They smear their bodies also with excrement, and 
carry it about with them in a wooden cup, or skull, either to 
swallow it, if by so doing they can get a few pice ; or to 
throw it upon the persons, or into the houses of those who 
refuse to comply with thir demands. They also for the same 
purpose inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood 
may rest upon the head of the recusaixts ; and they have 
a variety of similar disgusting devices to extort money from 
the timid and credulous Hindu. They are fortunately not 
numerous, and are universally detested and feared. 


URDDHABAHUS, AKAS MUKHIS, AND NAKHIS. 

Personal privation and torture being of great efficacy in 
the creed of the Hindus, various individuals, some influenced 
by credulity, and some by knavery, have adopted modes of 
distorting their limbs, and forcing them out of their natural 
position, until they can no longer resume their ordinary 
direction. 

The UrddhabShus extend one or both arms above their 
heads, till they remain of themselves thua elevated. They also 
close the fist, and the nails being necessarily suffered to 
grow make their way between the metacarpal bones, and 
completely perforate the hand. The UrddhabJhus are 
solitary mendicants, as are all of this description, and never 
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havft any fixed abode : they subsist upon alms ; many of them 
go naked, but some wear a wrapper slatned with oclire ; they 
usually assume the Saiva marks, and twist their hair so as 
to project from the forehead, in imitation of the JatS of 
Siva. 

The AkSsmukhis hold up their faces to the sky, till the 
muscles of the back of the ndck become contracted, and 
retain it in that position : they wear the Jata, and allow the 
beard and whiskers to grow, smearing the body with ashes : 
some wear coloured garments : they subsist upon alms. 

The Nakhis are of a similar description with the two 
preceding, but their personal characteristic is of a less ex- 
travagant nature, being confined to the length of their 
finger nails, which they * never cut : they also live by beg- 
ging, and wear the Siva mark. 


GUDARAS. 

The Gudaras are so named from a fan of metal which 
they carry about with them, and in which they have a small 
fire, for the purpose of burning scented woods at the houses 
of the persons from whom they receive alms. These alms 
they do nr)t solicit further than by repeating the word Alakh, 
expressive of the indescribable nature of the deity. They 
have a peculiar garb, wearing a large round cap, and a long 
frock or coat stained with ochery clay. Some also wear ear- 
ringsj like the KanphSta Jdgis^ or a cylinder of wood passed 
through the lobe of the ear, w'bich they term the Khechari 
Mudr§, the seal or symbol of the deity, of him who moves in 
the heavens. 


RUKHARAS, SUKHARAS, AND UKHARAS. 

The Sukharas are Saiva mendicants, distinguished by 
carrying a stick three spans in length : they dress in a cap 
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and a soft of petticoat stained with odiery earth, smear fheir 
bodies with ashes, and wear ear-rings of the RtidrSksha seed. 
They also wear over the left shoulder a narrow piece of 
cloth dyed with ochre, and twisted, in place of the Zannar. 

The Rukharas are of similar habits and appearance, but 
they do not carry the stick, nor wear the RudrSksha ear- 
rings, but in' their place metallic ones : these two classes 
agree with the preceding irt the Watchword, exclaiming 
Alakh, as they pass along ; the term is, however, used by 
other classes of mendicants. 

The Ukharaas are said to be members of either of the 
preceding classes, who drink spirituous liquors, and eat meat : 
they appear to be the refuse of the three preceding mendi- 
cant classes, who, in general, are^aid to be of mild and in-" 
offensive manners. 


KARA LINGIS. 

These are vagabonds of little credit ; except sometimes 
amongst the most ignorarit portion's of the community, they 
are not often met with : they go naked, and to mark their 
triumph over sensual desires, affilaf an iron' ring and Chain ort 
the male organ, they are professedly Worshippers of Siva. 


SANNYASIS, BRAHMACHARIS, AND AVADHUTAS. 

Although the terms SannySsi and VairSgi are, in a 
great measure, restricted amongst the Vaishnavas to pieculiar 
classes, the same limit can scarcely be adopted with regard 
to the Saivas. All the sects, except the SamyogI Atifs, are 
so far SannySsi, or excluded from the world, as hot to admit 
of married teachers, a circumstance far from uncommon, as 
we have seen amongst tlie more refined followers of ‘Vishhu. 
Most of the Saiva sects, indeed, are of a very inferior des-- 
cription to those of the Vaislinavas, 
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Residft th€ indivMuaffl who adopt f he Dinda Grnh.^n;i, 
a nd are unconnected with the Da<;natiii'4, there is a sect 
devotees who remain through life iDemhers of t'e o»f)ditioo 
of the Brahmarhiri, or student : these .are also regarded as 
Sannyasis, and where the term is used in a definite sense, 
these twelve kinds, the Dandis, B rah mach iris, and ten 
DasnSmt orders are implied. In general, however, the term, 
as well as Avadhuta, and Alakhn^mi express all the Saiva 
classes of mendicants, except perhaps the Jogis. 


NAGAS. 

The Saiva SannySsIs who go naked are (listingiiished 
by this term. They smea| their bodies with allow 

their hair, beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the pro* 
jecting braid of hair, called the Jata ; likfr the VairagI NSgas, 
they carry arms, and wander aI)out in troops, soliciting alms, 
or levying contributions. The Saiva NSgas are chiefly the 
refuse of the D«ndi and Atit orders, or men who have no 
inclination for a life of study or business^ wlien weary of 
the vagrant and violent habits of the N^ga, they re-enter the 
better disposed classes, Which they had first f^uitted. The 
Saiva NSgas are very numerous in many parts of India, 
though less so in the Company’s provinces than in any 
other : they were formerly in great numbers in Bundelkhand, 
and Himmet Bahidur was a pupil of one of their Mahants, 
Rajendra Gir, one of the lapsed Dasnami ascetics. These 
Nagas are the particular opponents of the Vair 3 gi Nagas, 
and were, no douht, the leading actors In the bloody fray at 
HaridwEr, which had excluded the Vaishnavas from the great 
fair there, from 1760, til! the British acquired the country. 
The leader of the Saiva party was called Dhokal Gir, and 
he, as well as the spiritual guide of Himmet Bahadur, was 
consequently of the Pasnami order, which would thus seem 
to be addicted to violent and warlike habits. With respect 
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to the sanguinary affray at Haridw&r, in which are told 
eighteen thousand Vairdgis were left dead on the held, there 
is a different legend current of the origin of the conflict 
from that given in the Researches, but neither of them is 
satisfactory, nor indeed||^s any particular cause necessary, 
as tlie opposite objects of worship, and the pride of strength 
aird numbers, and consequent struggle for pre*Oinlnence are 
quite sufficient to account for the dispute. 


SAKTAS. 

Tffe worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy of the 
divine nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst 
all classes of Hindus. This active energy is, agreeably to the 
spirit of the mythological system, personifled, and the form' 
with which it is invested, considered as the especial object 
of veneration, depends upon the bias entertained by tht: 
individuals towards the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the 
former case the personified Sakti is termed Lakshmi, A 
Mahi Lakshmi, and in the latter, P4rvati, Bhavini, or Durgfr. 
Even Sarasvati enjoys some portion of homage, much more 
than her lord, Brahma, whilst a vast variety of inferior beings 
of Malevolent character and formidable aspect receives the 
worship of the nrultitude. The bride of Siva, however, in 
one or other of her many and varied forms, is found the 
most popular emblem in Bengal and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the feiuale principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpreta- 
tion of the metaphorical language of the Vedas, in which the 
will or purpose to create the universe is represented as 
originating from the creator, and co'-caistent with him as his 
bride, and pare of. himself. Thus in the Rig Veda it is said, 
‘‘That divine spirit breathed with afllation, single with* 
(Svadhi; her who is sustained within him ; other than him 
nothing existed. First desire was fonued in bis mind, an4 
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that became the original productive seed’’; and the Sama 
Veda, speaking of the divine cause of creation, says, “He 
felt not delight, being alone. He wished another, and inst- 
antly became such. He caused his own self to fall in twain, 
and thus became husband and He approached her, 

and thus were human beings produced “ In these passages 
it is not unlikely that reference is made to the primitive 
tradition of tlie origin of mankind, but there is also a figura- 
tive representation of the first indication of wish or will in 
the Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities whatever, 
he was alone, until, he permitted the wish to be multiplied, 
to be generated within himself. This wish being put into 
action, it is said, became united with its parents, and then 
created beings were produced. Thus this first manifestation 
of divine power is termed Ichchharupa, personified desire, 
and the creator is designated as Svechchhamaya, united with 
his own will, whilst in the Vedanta philosophy, and the popu- 
lar sects, such as that of Kabir, and others, in which all 
<#eated things are held to be illusory, the Sakti, or active 
will of the deity, is always designated and spoken of as May3. 
or Mali^inay^, original deceit or illusion. 

Another set of notions of some antiquity which contri- 
buted to form the character of the Sakti, whether general or 
particular, was derived from the SSnkhya philosophy. In 
this system, nature, Prakriti, Pf Mula Prakriti, is defined to 
be of eternal existence and independent origin, distinct from 
the supreme spirit, productive though no production, and the 
plastic origin of all things, including even the gods. Hence 
Prakriti has come to be regarded as the mother of gods and 
wen, whilst as one with matter, the source of error, it is 
again identified with M&yft, or delusion, and as co-existent 
with the Supreme as his Sakti, his personified energy, or his 

bride. 

These mythological fancies have been principally dissemi- 
nated by the Pur^nas, in all of which Prakriti, or MSlya, bears 
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^ proitiinent part. The aggregate of the whole is gi^^en in 
the Brahma Vaivartha Purina, one section of which, the 
Prakriti Khanda, is devoted to the subject, and in which 
the legends felating to the principal modifications of the 
female principle are narrated. 

According to this authority, Brahma, or the supreme 
being, having determined to Create the universe by his 
supreme-human power, became two-fold, the right half be- 
coming a male, the left half a female, which was Prakriti. She 
was of one nature with Brahma. She was illusion, eternal 
and without end : as is the soul, so is its active energy 
as the faculty of burning is in fire. In another passage it 
is said, that Krishna, who is in this work identified with the 
Supreme, being alone invested with the divine nature, 
beheld all one universal blank, and contemplating creation 
with his mental vision, he began to create all things by 
his own will, being united with his will, which became 
manifest as Mula Prakriti. The original Prakriti first as- 
sumed five forms’ — Durg3l the bride, Sakti, and MaySl, of 
Siva, Lakshmi the bride, Sakti and MaySl of Vishnu, 
Saraswati the same of Brahma, or in the Brahma Vaivartha 
Purana, of Hari, whilst the next, Savitri is the bride of 
Brahma. The fifth division of the original Prakriti, was 
Radha, the favourite of the youthful Krishna, and unques- 
tionably a modern intruder into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Besides these more important manifestation of the female 
principle, the whole body of goddesses and nymphs of every 
order are said to have sprung from the same source, and 
indeed every creature, whether human or brutal, of the 
female sex, is referred to the same principle, whilst the 
origin of males is ascribed to the primitive Purusha, or 
male. In every creation gf the universe it is said the Mula 
Prakriti assumes the different gradations of Ansarupini, 
Kal&rupini, Kalansarupini, or manifest herself in portions, 
parts, and portions of parts, and further subdivisions. The 
20 
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chief Ansas are, besides the five already enumerated, Gang3, 
Tulasi, ManasS, Shashti, or Devasenl, Mangalachandika, and 
KSli ; the principal KalJs are SwSha, SwadhS, DakshinS, 
Swastr, Pushti, Tushti, and others, nftost of which are allegori- 
cal personifications, as Dhriti, Fortitude, PratisthS, Fame, and 
Adharma, wickedness, the bride Mrityu, or death of. Aditi, 
the mother of the gods, and Diti, the mother of the Demons, 
are also KalSis of Prakriti. The list includes all the secondary 
goddesses. The KalSnsas and AnsSnsas, or sub-divisions 
of the more important manifestations, are all womankind, 
who are distinguished as good, middling, or bad, according 
as they derive their being from the parts of their great 
original in which the Satya, Rajas, and Tamo Guna, or 
property of goodness, passion, and vice predominates. At 
the same time as manifestations of the great cause of all 
they are entitled to respect, and even to veneration : who- 
ever, says the Brahma Vaivartta Pur5na, offends or insults a 
female, incurs the wrath of Prakriti, whilst he who propi- 
tiates a female, particularly the youthful daughter of a Brah* 
man with clothes, ornaments and perfumes, offers worship 
to Prakriti herself. It is in the spirit of this last doctrine 
that One of the principal rites of the SSktas is the actual 
worship of the daughter or wife of a Brahman, and leads 
with one branch of the sect at least to the introduction of 
gross impurities. But besides this derivation of Prakriti^ 
or Sakti, from the Supreme, and the secondary origin of all 
female nature from her, those who adopt her as their especial 
divinity employ the language invariably addressed towards 
the preferential object of worship in every sect, and con- 
template her as comprising all existence in her essence. 
Thus she is not only declared to be one with the deity, of 
whose energy some one of her manifestations is the type, 
as Devi with Siva, and Lakshmi with Vishnu j but it is said, 
that she is equally in all things, and that all things are in 
her, and that besides her there is nothing. 
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Although the adoration of Prakrki or Sakti is, to a certaih 
extent, authorised by the Puranas, particularly the Brahma 
Vaivartta, the Skanda, and the K&Iikl, yet the principal 
rites and formuise are derived irom an independent series of 
works known by the coilective term of Tantras. These are 
infinitely numerous, and in some instances of great extent ; 
they always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
his bride, in one of her many forms, but mostly as Uma and 
PSrvati, in which the goddess questions the God as to the 
mode of performing various ceremonies, and the prayers and 
incantations to be used in them. These he explains at 
length, and under solemn cautions that they involve a great 
mystery ora no account whatever to be divulged to the profane. 

The followers of the Tantras profess to consider them as 
a fifth Veda, and attribute to them equal antiquity and 
superior authority. The observances they prescribe, have, 
indeed, in Bengal almost superseded the original ritual. The 
question of their date is involved in considerable obscurity. 
From the practices described in some of the Pur&nas, parti- 
cularly that of the Diksha or rite of initiation, in the Agni« 
PurSlna, from the specification of formulae comprising the 
mystical monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other 
similar compilations, and from the citation of some of them 
by name in different PaurSnic works, we must conclude that 
some of the Tantras are prior to those authorities. But the 
date of the PurSnas themselves is far from determined, and 
whilst some parts of them may be of considerable antiquity, 
other portions of most, if not of all, are undoubtedly subse- 
quent to the tenth century of the Christian era. It is not 
unlikely, however, that several of the Tantras are of earlier 
composition, especially as we find the system they inculcate 
included by Anandagiri, in his life of Sankaracharya, amongst 
the heterodoxis which that Legislator succeeded in confut- 
ing. On the o*ther hand there appears no indication of 
Tantrika notions in the MahabhSrat, and the name of Tantra, 
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■in the sense of a religious text book, does not occur in the 
vocabulary of Amara Singha. It may therefore be inferred, 
that the system originated at some period in the early cen« 
turies of Christianity, being founded on the previous worship 
of the female principle, and the practices of the Yoga with 
the Mantras^ or mystical formulae of the Vedas. It is equally 
certain that the observances of the Tantras have been carried 
to more exceptionable extremes in comparatively modern 
times ; and that many of the works themselves are of recent 
composition. They appear also to have been written chiefly 
in Bengal and the Eastern districts, many of them being 
unknown in the West and South of India, and the rites they 
teach having there failed to set aside the ceremonies of the 
Vedas, although they are not without an important influence 
upon the belief and the practices of the people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place ol 
their specification, but the principal are the SySmS Rahasya 
Rudra Yflmala, Mantra Mahodadhi, Slrada Tilaka, and KSiIik3 
Tantra, whilst the Kulachudamani, Kularnava, and similai 
works, are the chief authorities of one portion of the Saktas, 
the sect being divided into two leading branches, the Dakshi- 
nUchlris and V§m^ch^ris, or followers of the right hand and 
l^ft hand ritual. 


DAKSHINAS, OR BHAI?TA9. 

When the worship of any goddess is performed in a 
public manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or Paurinic 
ritqal, it does not comprehend the impure practices whicli 
are attributed to a different division of the adorers of Sakti, 
and which are particularly prescribed to the followers of this 
system. In this form it is termed the Dakshina, or righl 
hand forni of worship. The only observance that can be 
supposed to form an exception to the general character ol 
tins mode js tht Bali, an offering of blood, in which rite e 
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number of helpless animals, usually kids, are anually deca« 
pitated. In some cases life is offered without sheding blood, 
when the more barbarous practice is adopted of pummelling 
with the fists the poor animal to death : at other times blood 
only is offered without injury to life. These practices, how- 
ever, are not considered as orthodox, and approach rather 
to the ritual of the V§m^ch§lris, the more pure Bali con- 
sisting of edible grain, with milk and sugar. Animal victims 
are also offered to Devi, in her terrific forms only, as Kali 
or Durg&. The worship is almost confined to a few districts; 
and, perhaps, is carried to no great extent* 

Although any of the goddesses may be objects of the 
SSlkta worship, and the term Sakti comprehends them all, 
yet the homage of the S&ktas is almost restricted to the wife 
of Siva, and to Siva himself as Identified with his consort. 
The sect is in fact ramification from the common Saiva stock, 
and is referred to Siva himself as its institutor. In the 
Tantras, as has been noticed, he appears as its professor, 
expounding to Parvati the mantras, tenets, and observances 
of the Sikta worship, whether of the right or left hand des- 
cription. 

The worship of Devi, thus naturally resulting from the 
works on which the Sakta doctrines are founded, is one of 
considerable antiquity and popularity. Laying aside all 
uncertain and fabulous testimony, and the adoration of 
VindhySl V^sini, near Mirzapur, has existed for more 
than seven centuries, and that of JvSllSmukhi at Nagarkot 
very early attracted Mohammedan persecution. These 
places still retain their reputation, and are the objects of 
pilgrimage to devout Hindus. On the eighth of the dark 
fortnight of Charitra and Kartik in particular a numerous 
assemblage of pilgrims takes place at them. 

The adoration of Kali, or’Durga, is however particularly 
prevalent in Bengal, and is cultivated with practices scarcely 
known in most other provinces. Her great festival, tha 
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Dasahvir^, is iu the West of India marked by no particular 
honors, whilst its celebration in Bengal occupies ten days of 
prodigal expenditure. This festival, the Durga PujS, is now 
well known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular 
establishment near Calcutta, the temple of Klli at Kali 
Gh&t« The rites observed in that place, and at the DurgSl 
PujS, however, almost place the Bengali Siktas amongst the 
VamScharis, notwithstanding the rank assigned them in the 
DakshinSchari Tantraraja, which classes the Gauras with the 
Keralas and Kashmirians, as the three principal divisions 
of the purer worshippers of Sakti. 


VAMIS, OR VAMACHARIS. 

The V&mis mean the left hand worshippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to that which is usual, and to what 
indeed they dare publicly avow. They worship Devi, the 
Sakti of Siva, but all the goddesses, as Laksmi, Sarasvati, 
the MSitris, the NayikSs, the Yoginis, and even the fiend-like 
Dakinis and S^kinis, are admitted to a share of homage. 
With them, as Swell as with the preceding sect, Siva is also 
an object of veneration, especially in the form of Bhairava, 
with which modification of the deity it is the object of the 
worshipper to identify himself. 

The worship of the Vamich&ris is derived from a portion 
of the Tantras : it resolves itself into various subjects, 
apparently into different sects, of which that of the Kaula, 
or Kulina, is declared to be pre-eminent. The object of the 
worship », by the reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is one 
with Siva, to obtain supernatural powers in his life, and to be 
identified after death with Siva and Sakti. 

According to the immediate object of the worshipper 
is the particular form of worship; but all the forms require 
the use of some or all of the five Makaras, MSnsa, Matsya, 
Madya, Maithuna, and MudrS, flesh, fish, wine, women, and 
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tertain mystical gesticulations. Suitable Mantras are also 
indispensable, according to the end proposed,^ consisting of 
various unmeaning monosyllable combinations of letters of 
great imaginary efficacy. 

Whei^e the object of the ceremoney Is to acquire an ini- 
terview with and control over impure spirits, a dead body 
is necessary. The adept is also to be alone, at midnight, 

[ in a cemetery or place where bodies are burnt or buried, or 
criminals executed : seated on the corpse he is to perform 
the usual offerings, and if he does so without fear, the Bhutas 
the Yoginis, and other male or female goblins become his 
slaves. 

In this, and many of the observances practiced, solitude 
is enjoined ; but all the principal ceremonies comprehend 
the worship of Sakti, and require for that purpose the pre- 
sence, of a female as the living representative and the type of 
the goddess. This worship is mostly celebrated in a mixed 
society, the men of which represent Bhairavas or Viras, and 
the women Bhairavas and Nciyikis. The Sakti is personated 
by a naked female, to whom meat and wine are offered, 
and then distributed amongst the assistants, the recitation 
of various Mantras and texts, and the performance of the 
Mudra, or gesticulations with the fingers, accompanying the 
different stages of the ceremony, and it is terminated with 
the most scandalous orgies amongst the votaries. The cere- 
mony is entitled the Sri Chakra, or PurnShhisheka, the Ring, 
or Full initiation. 

The occurance of these impurities is certainly counten- 
anced by the texts, which the sects regard as authorities, and 
by a very general belief of their occurance. The members 
of the sect are enjoined secrecy, which, indeed, it might be 
supposed they would observe on their own account, and, 
consequently, will not acknowledge their participation in 
such scenes. They will not, indeed, confess that they are of 
the Sakta sect, although their reserve in this respect is said, 
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latterly, to be much relaked; It is contrary, however, to arf 
knowledge of the human character, to admit the possibility 
of these transactions in their fullest extent; and, although 
the worship of the Sakti, according to the above outline, may 
be sometimes pefformed,'yet there can be little doubt of its 
being practiced but seldom, and then in solitude and secrecy. 
In truth, few of the ceremonies, there is reason to believe, 
are ever observed ; and although the Chakra is said to b( 
not uncommon, and by some of the zealous SSktas it is 
scarcely concealed, it is usually nothing more than a convii 
vial party, consisting of the members of a single family, or i 
at which men only are assembled, and the company are glad I 
to eat flesh and diink spirits, under the pretence of a religious 
observance. In justice to the doctrines of the sect, it is to 
be observed that these practices, if instituted merely for 
sensual gratification, are held to be as illicit and reprehen- 
sible as in any other branch of the Hindu faith. 

The followers are considered as very numerous, especially 
amongst the Brahm’anical tribe ; all classes are however ad- 
missible, and are equal and alike at the ceremonies of the 
sect. In the world they resume their characteristic distinctions, 
and wear the sectarial marks, and usually adopt the out- 
ward warship of any other division, whether orthodoxical or 
heretical. When they assume particular insignia, they are a 
semi-cirCular line ot lines on the forehead, of red saunders 
or Vermillion, or a red streak up the middfe of the fore- 
head, with a circular spot of red at the root of the nose. 
They use a rosary of RudrSksha seeds, or of coral beads, 
but of no greater length than may be concealed in the 
hand, or they keep it in a small purse, or a bag of red 
doth. In worshipping they wear a piece of red silk round 
the loins, and decorate themselves with garlands of crimson 
flowers. 
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This is a sect of which the existence may be questioned,' 
notwithstanding the assertion that it is not uncommon in 
the South of India. The worship is that of Sakti, and the 
oractices are similar to those of the KauUs, or Vamicharis. 
\ is said to be distinguished by one peculiar rite, the object 
k which is to confound all the ties of female alliance, and 
to enforce not only a community of women amongst the 
votaries, but disregard even to natural restraints. On 
occasions of worship the female votaries are said to deposit 
Iheir upper vests in a box in charge of the Guru. At the 
close of the usual rites the male worshippers take each a vest 
from the box, and the female to whom <he garment apper- 
tains, be she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner foif 
the lime of his licentious pleasures. 


KARARI. 

The KarSlri is the worshipper of Devi, in her terrific 
forms, and is the representative of the Agliora Ghanta and 
Kapilika, who as lately only as seven or eight centuries ago, 
there is reason to suppose, sacrificed human victims to Kali, 
ChSmunda, ChhinnamastakS, and othor hideous personifica- 
tions of the Sakti of Siva. The attempt to ofiFer human 
beings in the present day, is not only contrary to every 
known ritual, but it would be attended with too much peril 
to be prrirlired, and consequently it cannot be believed that 
|ihis sect is in existence : the only votaries, if any there be, 
consisting of the miscreants who, more for pay than devotion, 
inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh 
with hooks or spits, run sharp pointed instruments through 
their tongues and cheeks, recline upon beds of spikes, or gash 
themselves with knives, all which practices are occasionally 
fnet with throughout India, and have become familiar i6’ 
21 
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Europeans from the excess to which they are carried in 
Bengal at the Charak Puj5, a festival which, as a public re- 
ligious observance, is unknown anywhere else, and which is 
not directed nor countenanced by any of the authorities of 
the Hindus, not even by the Tantras. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The sects that have been described are those of the 
regular system, and particularly of what may be called 
Brahmanical Hinduism, emanating, more or less directly, from 
the doctrines of the original creed. Besides these there are 
a number which it is not so easy to class, although they are 
mostly referable to a common source, and partake, in many 
respects, of the same notions, especially of those of a Vaish- 
nava and Vedanta tendency. They exist in various degrees 
of popularity, and date from various periods, and in most ins- 
tances owe their institution to enthusiastic or contemplative 
individuals, whose biography is yet preserved consistently 
enough by tradition. 

This is not the case, however, with the first two on the 
list — the SaurapStasJand GSnapatas : these are usually, indeed, 
ranked with the preceding divisions, and make with the 
Vaishnavas, Saivas and Saktas the five orthodox divisions of 
the Hindus : they are of limited extent and total insignificance. 


SAURAPATAS, OR SOURAS. 

The SaurapStas are those who worship Suryapati, the 
Sun-god, only ; there are a few of them, but very few, and 
they scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindus in their 
general observances. The Tilaka, or frontal mark, is made 
in a particular manner, with red sandal, and the necklace 
should be of crystal : these are their chief peculiarities : be- 
sides which they eat one meal without salt on every Sunday, 
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and each Sankranti, or the sun's entrance into a sign of the 
Zodiac : they cannet eat either until they have beheld the 
sun, so that it is fortunate that they inhabit his native regions. 


GANAPATYAS. 

These are worshippers of Gonesha, or Ganapati, and can 
scarcely be considered as a distinct sect : all the Hindus, in 
fact, worship this deity as the obviator of difficulties and 
impediments, and never commence any work, or set off on a 
journey, without invoking his protection. Some, however, 
pay him more particular devotion than the rest, and these 
are the only persons to whom the classification may be con- 
sidered applicable. Ganesa however, it is believed, is neve*r 
exclusively venerated, and the worship, when it is paid, is 
addressed to some of his forms, particularly those of Voktra- 
tunda and Dhundhiraj. 


NANAK SHAHIS. 

A sect of much greater importance is that which origi- 
nated with Nanak Shah, and which, from bearing at first 
only a religious character, came, in time, to be a political and 
national distinction, through the influence of Mohammedan 
persecution and individual ambition. The enterprising policy 
of Govind Singh and the bigotry of Aurangzeb converted 
the peaceful tenets of Ninak into a military code, and his 
speculative disciples into the warlike nation ol the Sikhs. 
It is not, however, in their political capacity that we are 
now to consider them, but as the professors of a peculiar 
form of faith, which branches into various sub-divisions, and 
is by no means restricted to the Punjab. At the same time, 
it is unnecessary to detail the tenets and practices of the 
Sikhs, as that has been already performed in a full and 
satisfactory manner. 
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The Sikhs, or NSnak Shahis, are classed under seven 
distinctions, all recognising Ninak as their primitive ins? 
tructor, and ail professing to follow bis doctrines, but 
separated from each other by variations of practice, or by 
a distinct and peculiar teacher. Df these the first is the secf 
pf the UdSsis. 


UDASIS. 

These may be regarded as the genuine disciples of N5nak, 
professing, as the name denotes, indifference to worldly 
vicissitudes. They are ^purely religious characters devoting 
themselves to prayer and nieditation, and usually collected in 
Sangats, colleges or convents ; they also travel about to 
places of pilgrirnage, generally in parties of some strength. 
Individuals of them are to be met with in most of the chief 
cities of Hindustan, living under the patronage of some' 
man of rank or property ; but in all situations they profess 
poverty, although they never solicit alms ; and although 
ascetics, they place no n^erit in wearing mean garments or 
dispensing altogether with clothes. On the contrary, they 
are, in general, well dressed, and, allowing the whiskers and 
beard to grow, are not unfrequently of a venerable and 
imposing appearance. Though usually practicing celibacy, 
^t does not appear to be a necessary condition amongst 
the Sikhs to be found in the Grangetic provinces : they are 
psually the ministrant priests; but their office consists chiefly 
in reading and ei^povinding the >yriting8 of Ninak and 
pobind Sinh, ns collected in the Adi prantha and Das 
Padshah granth. The perusal is enlivened by the chan- 
ging, occasionally, of Hindi Padas and Kekhtas, the com- 
positions of JfCabir, Mir5 B5i, Sur Das, and others. With 
that fon^nes^ for sensible objects of reverence which 
pharacterisen the natives of India, the Book is also worship- 
ped, and Rupees, flo\yers, and fruits are presented by the 
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votaries, which become, of course, the property of the 
officiating Udisi. In return, the Udasi not uncommonly 
adopts the presentation of the PrasSda, and at the close of 
the ceremony sweetmeats are distributed amongst the conr 
gregation. In some of the establishments at Benares the 
service is held in the evening after sunset, and the singing 
and feasting continue through a great part of the night. 
Many of the Udasis are well read in Sanskrit, and are able 
expounders of the Vedanta philosophy, on which the tenets 
of Nanak are mainly founded. 

The UdSsi sect was established by Dharmachand, the 
grandson of Nanak, through whon^the line of the sage was 
continued, and his descendants, known by the name of Nftnak 
Putras, are still found in the PanjSb, where they are treated 
by the Sikhs with especial veneration. 

The doctrine taught by NSnak appears to have differed 
but little from that of Kabir, and to have deviated but in- 
considerably from the Hindu faith in general. The whole 
body of poetical and mythological fiction was retained, whilst 
the liberation of the spirit from the delusive deceits of Mfiya, 
and its purification by acts of benevolence and self-denial, 
so as to make it identical even in life with its divine source, 
were the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great chariness of animal life, whilst with Ninak, 
as well as with Kakir, universal tolerance was a dogma of 
vital importance, and both laboured to persuade Hindus and 
Mohammedans that the only essential parts of their respective 
creeds were common to both, and that they should discard 
the varieties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their 
teachers for the worship of one only Suprente, whether he 
was termed Allah or Hari. How far these doctrines are still 
professed by the-Nanak Shahis, may be inferred from the 
translations in the eleventh volume of the Researches, tq 
which the following may be added as part of the service 
splemni^ed at the !5ikh Sangat, at Benares. 
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Hymn. 

Thou art the Lord — to thee be praise. 

All life is with thee. 

Thou art my parents, I am thy child — 

All happiness is derived from thy clemency. 

No one knows thy end. 

Highest Lord amongst the highest — 

Of all that exists Thou art the regulator. 

And all that is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy movements — thy pleasure — thou only knowest. 
Nanak, thy slave, ^is a free-will ofTering unto thee. 

The prie^ then says — 

Meditate on the SSheb of the Book, and exclaim 
Wall Guru. 

I The people accordingly repeat — 

Wah Guru — Wah Guru ki fateh. 

The Priest — 

Meditating on RSmachandra, exclaim Wah Guru. 

Tlie People — 

Wah Guru — Wah Guru ki fateh. 

Hymn. 

Love, and fix thy whole heart upon Him — 

The World is bound to thee by prosperity. 

No one is another's. 

Whilst prosperity endures many will come, 

And sit with thee and surround thee, 

But in adversity they will fly, 

And not one will be near thee, 

The woman of the house who loves thee, 

And is ever in thy bosom, 

When the spirit quits the body, 

Will fly witli alarm from the dead. 

Such is the way of tiie world. 

With all on which we place affection ; 
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Do thou, Nanalf, at thy last hour, 

Rely alone upon Hari. 

Piiest as before-— 

Meditating on the Saheb of the Book, &c 
People as before— 

Wah Guru, &c. 

Hymn. 

My holy teacher is he who teaches clemency— 

The heart is awake within : who seeks may find. 
Wonderful is that rosary, every bead of which is the 
breath. 

Lying apart in its arbour, it knows what cometh to pass. 
The Sage is he who is merciful ; the merciless is a butcher. 
Thou wieldest the knife and regardlessly exclaimest : 
What is a goat, what is a cow, what are animals ? 

But the Saheb declares that the blood of all is the same. 
Saints, Prophets, and Seers have all passed in death. 
NSnak, destroy not life for the preservation of the body. 
That desire of life which is in the heart do thou, brother, 
repress. 

Neinak, calling aloud, says : take refuge with Hari. 

Priest as before — 

Meditating on the Saheb, &c. 

People as before — 

Wah Guru — Wah Guru ki fateh. 


GANJ BAKHSHIS. 

On this division of the Sikhs no particulars, except the 
name, have been ascertained. This is said to have been 
derived from that of the founder. They are not numerous 
nor of any note. 

RAMRAYIS. 

These derive their appellation from that of Rama RSya, 
the son or grandson of Hari Raya, and their distinction 
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from the other Sikhs is more of a political than religious’ 
complexion. R 5 ma Raya disputed the succession to the 
Pontificate with Hari Krishna, the son of Hari RSya, and 
w'as unsuccessful. His followers, however, maintain the 
superiority of his pretensions, and record many miracles 
wrought by him in proof of his sanctity. He flourished about 
A. D. 1660. The RamrSyis are not common in Hindustan. 


SUTHRA SHAHIS. 

These are more often met with than either of the two 
preceding, and the priests are rec6gnisable by distinguishing 
marks. The make a perpendicular black streak down the 
forehead, and carry two small black sticks about half a yard 
in length, which they clash together when they solicit alms. 
They lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs in the' 
Panjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral or mystic ten- 
dency. They are held in great disrepute however, and are 
not unfrequently gamblers, drunkards, and theives. They 
took up to Tegh Bahadur, the father of Guru Gobind, as' 
their founder. 


GOBIND SINHIS. 

These form the most important division of the Sikh com- 
munity, being in fact the political association to which the 
riame is applied, or to the Sikh nation generally. Although' 
professing to derive their national faith from Ninak, and 
holding his memory in veneration, the faith they follow is 
widely different from the quietism of that reformer, and is 
wholly of a worldly and warlike spirit. Guru Gobind devoted 
his followers to steel, and hence the worship of the sword, 
as well as its employment against both Mahommedans and' 
Hindus. He aliso ordered his adherents to allow their hair 
and beards to grow, and to wear blue garments : he per- 
muted them to eat all kindis of flesh, except that of kine,' 
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and he tlirew open faith and cause to all castes, to 
whomsoever chose to abandon the institutes of Hinduism, 
or !)elief in the mission of Mrihommed, for a fraternity 
of arms and life of predatory darinu. It was then only 
that the Sikhs became a people, an«l were separated from 
their I uian countrymen in political coiistituLion, as well 
as relit/ious tenets. At the same tunc the Sikhs are still, 
to a certain extent, Hindus : they ^v()rship the deities of the 
Hindus, and celebrate all their fc-Miv.ils: tficy derive tlieir 
legends and literature from the same sources, and pay great 
veneration to tlie Ijrahmans. The impress of their origin is 
still, th('rei..'re, strongly retained, not withstai\ding tlicir re- 
jection of caste, an«l their substituting the Das Hadshah ka 
granth, tiie compilation of Guru Gobind, lor tin.* Veclas. and 
Putanas- 


NIRMALAS. 

These differ but little from the Udasis, and are perhaps 
still closer adherents to the doctrines of the founder, as the 
name imports : thev profess to be free from all worldly soil 
or stain and, consequently, lead a wholly religious life. They 
observe celibacy, and disregard their personal appearance, 
often going nearly naked, d'lxw are not, like the Uda^is, 
assembled in eollegc.s, nor dn tlu y hold any particular form 
of divine servic«", hut confine tlieir devotion to speculative 
meditation on the perusal of the writings of Nanak, Kabir, 
and other Unitarian teachers. They are always solitary, 
supported by their disciples or opulent individuals, and are 
often known as able expounders ot the Vedanta philosophy, 
in which Brahmans do not disdain to become tludr scholars. 
They are not verv numerous ; but a few are almost always 
to he found at the principal seats of Hindu wealth and learn- 
ing, and particularly at Benares. 
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NAGAS. 

The naked mendicants of the Sikhs are said to differ from 
those of the Vaishnava and Saiva sects by abstaining from 
the use of arms, and following a retired and religious life. 
Except in going without clothes, they are not distinguishable 
from the Nirmalas. 


JAINS. 

A satisfactory account of the religion of the Jains would 
require a distinct dissertation, and cannot be comprised within 
the limits neces'^arilv assigned to this general sketch of the 
Hindu sects. The subject is of considerable interest, as 
affecting a very large proportion of the population of India, 
and involving many important considerations connected with 
the history of the Hindu faith: an extended inquiry must, 
however, be left to some further opportunity ; and in the 
meantime our attention will be confined to a few observations 
on the peculiar tenets and practices of the Jain religion, its 
past history, and actual condiiion. 

Previously, however, to entering upon these subjects, it 
may be advisable to advert briefly lo wlnt has been already 
done towards their elucidation, and to the materials which 
exist in the original languages for a complete view. The 
latter are of the most extensive description, whilst the 
labours of European writers are by no means wanting to an 
accurate estimate of the leading doctrines of the Jain faith, or 
to an appreciation of the state in which it exists in various 
parts of Hindustan. 

The first authentic notices of the Jains occur in the ninth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, from the pens of the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, Dr. Buchanan, and Mr. Colebrooke. The 
two first described the Jains from personal acquaintance, 
and from their accounts it appeared, that they existed, in 
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considerable numbers and respectability, in Soutliern India, 
particularly in Mysore, and on the Canara Coast ; that they 
laid claim to high antiquity, and enumerated a long series of 
religious teachers, and that they differed in many of their 
tenets and practices from the orthodox Hindus, by whom 
they were regarded with aversion and contempt. A further 
illustration of their doctrines, and a particular account of 
their deified teachers was derived by Mr. Colebrooke from 
some of their standard authorities, then first made known to 
Europeans. 

Little more was published on the subject of the Jains 
until very lately, with exception of numerous but brief and 
scattered notices of the sect in the Peninsula, in Buchanan^s 
Trav Is in Mysore. Some account of them also occurs in 
Colonel Wilk’s Historical Sketch of the South of India, and 
in the work of the Abbe Dubois, Mr. Ward has an article 
dedicated to the Jains, in his .i.count of the Hindus ; and 
Mr. Erskine has briefly advertf*d lo some of their peculiarities 
in his Observations on the Cave of Elephanta, and the re- 
mains of tlie Bauddhas in India, in the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Literary Society. It is, however, to the Transaction 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that we are indebted for the 
latest and most detailed accounts, and the papers of Mr. 
Colebrooke, Major Delamaine,Dr. Hamilton, Colonel Franklin 
and Major Tod, furnish many interesting particulars relative 
to the doctrines and past or present condition of the Jains. 
Some valuable illustration of the latter subject is to be found 
in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine ; some historical notices 
obtained from the inscriptions at Abu occur in the last 
volume of our Researches, whilst a novel and rather com- 
prehensive view of Jain literature is ^contained in the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts collected by the late Colonel 
Mackenzie. 

From this latter authority we learn that the literature 
peculiar to Jainas comprises a number of works ptculiar to 
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the sect, the composition of their own writers, and on a 
variety of subjects. They have a series of works called 
Puranas, as the Adi and Uttara PurSnas, ChSmunda Raya 
Purana, and Chaturvinsati Furana ; but these are not to be 
confounded with the Puranas of the Hindus ; as, although 
they occasionally insert legends borrowed from the latter, 
their especial object is the legendary history of the Tirthan- 
karas, or deified teachers, peculiar to the sect. The chief 
Puranas are attributed to Jina Sena Acharya, whom some 
accounts make contemporary with VikramSditya ; but the 
greater number, and most consistent of the traditions of the 
South, describe him as the spiritual preceptor of Amogha- 
varsha, king of Kanchi, at the end of the ninth century of 
the Christian era. Analogous to the Jain Puranas are works 
denominated Charitras, their subject being, in general, the 
marvellous history of some Tirthankara, or some holy person- 
age, after wk'. - t))ry are Omomin Med, as the Jinadatta 
Raya Charitia, i’uj) .ipa la CUar r \ and others, rhey have 
a number of works explanatory of their philosophical i )ti(>ns» 
and religious tenets of the sect, as well as rituals of prac- 
tice, and a grammatical system founded on the rules of 
Sakatayaiia is illustrated by glosses and commentaries. The 
Jains have also their own writers on Astronomy and Uro- 
logy, on medicine, on the mathematical sciences, and the 
form of disposition of the universe. 

This general view of literature is afforded by the 
Mackenzie Collection, but the list there given is very far 
from the including the whole of Jain bterature, or even a 
considerable proportion. The works there alluded to are, in 
fact, confined to Southern India, and are written in Sanskrit, 
or the dialects of the peninsula; but every province of 
Hindustan can produce Jain compositions, either in Sanskrit 
or in vernacular idiom, vvl>i’ ‘ many of the books, and es- 
pecially those which may be regarded as their scriptural 
authorities, are written in the Prakrit of Magadhi, a dirlect 
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which, with the Jains as well as the Bauddhas, is coniidered 
to be the appropriate vehicle of their sacred literature. 

The course of time, and tht^ multiplication of writings, 
have probably rendered it almost impossible to reduce what 
may be considered as the sacred literature of the Jains to a 
regular system. They are said to have a number of works 
entitled Siddhantas and Agamas, which are to them what 
the Vedas are to the Brahmanical Hindus ; and this appears 
to be the case, although the enumerdtion which is sometimes 
made of them is of a loose and popular character, and 
scarcely reconcilcabb" with that to be derived from written 
authority. 

The author of the Abhidhana Chintamani, a useful 
vocabulary, Hemachandra, is well known as a zealous and 
able propagator ot the Jain doctrines in the twelfth century. 
He was no doubt well versed in the peculiarity of the system 
which he taught, and fU 's be reg,ud<‘d as a safe guide. In 
Jiis vocabulary he sp<‘< ifb s wnat appear te be the Jaina 
scriptures, at least in the estimation of the Svetambara sect, 
to which he belonged, and in a valuable Commentary on his 
own work he has further [)articular ised the works named in 
his text. From this it appears that tlie principal authorities 
of a sacred character were termed An gas, and were eleven 
ill number or, with a supplementary division, twelve. They 
are thus enumerated aud described : Acharangarn, a book 
teaching sacred observances after the practice of Vasishtba 
and other saints. Sutrakritangam, a work on acts imposed 
by positive precepts. Sthanangam, on the organs in which 
life abides, or the ten acts essential to purity. Samavayan- j 
gam, on the hundred Padarthas or categories. Bhgavatyan- 
gam, on the ritual, or rules for worship. Jnatadharmakatha, 
an account of the-acquisicion of knowledge by holy perso- 
nages. Upasakadasa, rules for the conduct of Sravakas, or 
secular jains, appar ndy in t( n lectures. Antakridasa, on the 
actions of the Tirthankaras, in ten lectures. Anuttaropapa- , 
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tikadasi, on the principal or final births of the Tirthankar.is, 
in ten lectures. PrasnavySkaranam, Grammar of questions, 
probably on the code of the Jains. Vipakasratam, on the 
fruits or consequences of actions, 

With these are connected inferior Anagas or Upangas, the 
names which are not specified — whilst the Drishtivada, the 
twelfth Anga, which seems to be a supplementary authority, 
is divided into five portions entitled. Parikarma, on moral 
acts ; Sutra, precepts for conduct and life ; Purvanuyoga, 
on the doctrines and practice of the Tirthankaras before 
attaining perfection • Purvagata, on the same after perfec- 
tion { Chulika, on doctrines and practice not comprised in 
the two preceding. 

These different works profess to be deiived from the oral 
instructions of Mahavira himself to his disciples, especially 
to Gautama j but besides these a class of works is enumerat- 
ed by Hemachandra, entitled Purvas, because they were 
drawn up by the Ganadharas before the Angas. There are 
fourteen of them treating of the chief tenets of the sect, 
apparently sometimes controversially, as the Astipravada, 
the doctrine of existence and non-existence ; Jnanaprovada,the 
doctrine of holy knowledge ; Satyapravada, discussion of truth ; 
Atmapravada, investigation of spirit ; Pranavaya, nature of 
corporeal life ; KriySvisala, consequences of acts, and others. 
They are held to be the works of Mnhavira’s Ganas, or of 
that Tirthankara and his predecessors, or to have emanated 
from them originally, although committed to writing by other 
hands. Some of them still exist, it appears, although in 
general their places have been assumed by a list of more 
recent compositions. 

From this brief statement it will be evident that there 
is no want of original auihorities with regard to the belit f, 
the practices, or the legends of the Jaina sect. There is in- 
deed more than a sfficiency, and the vast extent of the 
tnalenals is rather prejudical to the enquiry, it being impobsi- 
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ble to consult any extensive proportion of what has been 
written, and it being equally impossible without so doing to 
know that the best guides have been selected. For such 
accounts as are he^re given, the Vocabulary of Hemachandra, 
with in', (VA t CiHnnifMitary, the Mahavira Charitra of the same 
author, the Kalpi Sutra, the Avasyakavrihad Vritta, the 
Bhagavatyanga Vritta, Nava Tattwabodha, and Jiva Vichlra 
have chiefly been consulted. 

The leading tenets of the Jains, and those which chiefly 
distinguish them from the rest of th.* Hindus, are well keown 
— they are, first, the denial of th • divine origin and infalli- 
ble authority of the Vedas; secondly, the revet ence of 
certain lioly moitals who acquired, by practices of self-denial 
and mortification, a station superior to that of the gods ; and 
thirdly, extreme and even ludicrous tenderness of animal 
life. 

The disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common 
to the Jains and the Bauddhas, and involves a neglect of the 
rites of which they prescribe : in fact, it is in a great degree 
from those rites that an inference unfavourable to the sanctity 
of the Vedas is drawn ; and not to speak of the sacrifices 
of animals which the Vedas occasionally enjoin, the Homa, 
or burnt offering, which forms a part of every ceremonial 
in those works, is an abomir ation, as insects crawling 
amongst the fuel, bred by the fermented butter, or falling 
into the flame, cannot fail to be destroyed by every oblation. 
As far however as the doctrines they teach are conformable 
to Jain tenets, the Vedas are admitted and quoted as 
authority. 

The veneration and worship of mortals is also common 
to the Jains and Bauddhas, but the former have expanded 
and methodised the notions of the latter. The Bauddhas, 
although they admit an endless number of earthly Buddhas 
to have existed, and specify more than a century of names, 
confine their reverence to a comparatively small number — to 
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s(*vpn. The Jain*? extend this number to twenty-four for a 
given period, and enumerate by name the twenty-four of 
their past age, or Avasarpini, the twenty-four of the present, 
and the twenty-four of their age to come. The statues 
of these, either all or in part, are assembled in their temples, 
sometimes of colossal dimensions, and u^iially of black or 
white marble. The object, held in higlw'^t f -teem in Hindus- 
tan are Parsvanath and Mahavira, the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Jinas of the present era, who seem to have 
superseded all their predecessors. 

The generic names of a Jaina saint express the ideas 
entertained of his character by his votaries, He is Jagat- 
prabhu, lord of the world ; Kshinakarma, free from bodily or 
ceremonial acts ; Sarvajna, omniscient; Adbisvara, supreme 
lord ; DevSdliideva, god of gods ; and similar epithets of ob- 
vious purport j whilst others are of a more specific character, 
as Tirthakara, or Tirthaiikara, Kevali, Arliat, and Jina. The 
first implies one who has crossed over (d'iryate anena). 
that is the world, compared to the ocean ; Kevali is the 
possessor of Kevala, or spiritual nature, free from its invest- 
ing sources of error ; Arhat is one entitled to the homage 
of gods and men, and Jina is the victor over all human pas- 
sions and infirmities. 

Besides these epithets, founded on attributes of a generic 
character, there are other characteristics common to all the 
Jinas of a more specific nature. These are termed Atisayas, 
or super-human attributes, and are altogether thirty-six ; four 
of them, or rather four classes, regard the person of a Jma, 
such as the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, the 
white colour of his blood, the curling of his hair, its non- 
increase, and that of the beard and nails, his exemption from 
all natural impurities, from hunger and thirst, from infirmity 
and decay : these properties are considered to be born with 
him. He can collect around him millions of beings, gods, 
men, and animals, in a comparatively small space, bis voice 
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is audible to a great distance, and his language, which is 
Ardha MSgadhi, is intelligible to animals, men and gods, the 
back of his head is surrounded with a pals of light brighter 
than the disk of the sun, and for an immense interval around 
him, wherever he moves, there is neither sickness nor 
enmity, storm nor dearth, neither plague portents, nor war. 
Eleven Atisayas of this kind are ascribed to him. The 
remaining nineteen are of celestial origin as the raining of 
flowers and perfumes, the sound of heavenly drums, and 
the menial offices rendered by ludra and the gods. 

Notwithstanding the sameness of the general character 
and identity of generic attributes, the twenty four Jinas are 
distinguished from each other in colour, statures, and longi- 
vity. Two of them are red, two white, two blue, two black, 
the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellowish brown. The 
other two peculiarities are regulated with very systematic 
precision, and observe a series of decrement from Rishabha, 
the first Jina, who was five hundred poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 great years, to Mah^vira, the 24th, who had 
degenerated to the size of man, and was not more than forty 
years on earth. These peculiarities have been detailed by 
Mr. Colebrooke, in the ninth volume of the Researches, 
and he draws a probable inference from the return to reason 
in the stature and years of the two last Jinas, that they alone 
are to be considered as historical personages. The rest 
are the creatures of fiction. The notion of decreasing longi- 
vity, like that of the exist<»nce of human beings, superior to 
the gods, is common to the Bauddhas. 

There is also great similarity in the general tenor of the 
legends related of each of the Jinas. They are all born a 
number of times, and in a variety of characters, before they 
arrive at the state of a Tirthankara : after which, as their 
attainment of divine knowledge is the work of self-denial 
and ascetic meditation, we need not expect much varied 
incident in their adventures. A sketch of the life of MahE* 
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vira, from the MahHirira Charitra, will convey some notion 
of their ordinary history, whilst further illustration may be 
derived from an abstract of the P5rsvan5tha Charitra, or like 
of ParsvanSth, in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, 


LIFE OF MAHAVIRA. 

The twenty-fourth Tirthankara Mahavira's first birth, which 
occurred at a period indehnitely remote, was as Nayasara, 
head man of a village, in the country of Vijaya, subject to 
Satrumardona. His piety and humanity elevated him next 
to the heaven called Saudharma, where he enjoyed happiness 
for some oceans of years. He was next born as Marichi, 
the grandson of the first Tirthankara Rishava, then trans- 
ferred to the Brahmaloka, whence he returned to earth as a 
worldly-minded and sensual Brahman, the consequence of 
which was his repeated births in the same caste, each birth 
being separated by an interval passed in one of the Jain 
heavens, and each period of life extending to many lakhs of 
years. He then became Visvabhuta, prince of Rajagriha, 
and next a Vasudeva, named Triprishtha, from having three 
back bones : his uncle and foe in a former life, Visabhanandi 
was born as his Protagonist, or Prativ5sudeva, named 
Asvagriva or Hayagriva, and was, in the course of events, 
destroyed by the Vasudeva, a palpable adoption of the 
Pauranic legends of Vishnu and Hayagriva. Triprishtha having 
put his Chamberlain cruelly to death was condemned to hell 
and again born as a lion : he migrated through various 
forms, until he became the Chakravartti Priyamittra, in the 
division of the world Mabavideha. After a victorious reign 
of eighty-four lakhs of years he became an ascetic for a 
further period of a hundred lakhs, and was then translated 
to one of the higher heavens. Thence he returned to earth 
in the Bharata division as Nandana, the son of Jitasatru, 
wko adopted a life of devotion and deligently adored the 
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Jinas. After an existence of twenty-five lakhs of years he 
was raised to the dignity of king of the gods in the Push- 
pottara heaven, in which capacity he preserved his ancient 
faith, offering flowers to, and bathing daily the one hundred 
and eight images of the Arhats. Such exalted piety was 
now to meet with its reward, and the pains of existence 
were to be terminated in the person of the Tirthankara 
Mahavira, or VarddkamSna. 

On the return of the spirit of Nandana to earth it first 
animated the womb of the wife of a Brahman, but Mahendra 
disapproving of the receptacle as of low caste transferred it 
to the womb of Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, of the family 
of Ikshvaku, and prince of Pavana, in Bharatakshetra. 
MahSvira was born on the thirteenth of the light fortnight 
of Chaitra ; the fifty-six nymphs of the universe assisted at 
his birth, and his consecration was performed by Sakra, and 
the other sixty-three Indras. The name given by his father 
was Varddhamana as causing increase of riches and pros- 
perity, but Sakra, gave him also the appellation of MahSvira 
as significant of his power and supremacy over men and 
gods. 

When arrived at maturity, MahSvira was prevaifed upon 
by his parents to marry Yasoda^s daughter of the prince of 
Samaravira. By her he had a daughter, Priyadarsana, who 
was married to JamSli, a prince, one of the saints pupils, and 
founder of a schism. SiddhSrtha and his wife died when 
their son was twenty-eight years' old, on which Mahivira 
adopted an ascetic life, the government devolving on his 
elder brother Nandivarddhana. After two years of absti- 
nence and self-denial at home he commenced an erratic life 
and the attainment of the degree of a Jina. 

During the first six years of his penegrination, MahSvira 
observed frequent fasts of several months' duration, during 
each of which he kept his eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose 
and maintained perpetual silence. He was invisibly kttend- 
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ed by Yaksha, named SiddhSrtha who at the command of 
Indra watched over his personal security and where speech 
was necessary acted as spokesman. At NalSnda, a village 
near RJjgriha MahSvira acquired a follower named Gosala 
so-called from his birth in cow-house, a man of low caste and 
vulgar propensities, and who acts as a sort of Buffoon. He 
is involved in repeated difficulties and not unfreqiiently 
receives a beating, but when free from fault, the Yakshas, 
who attend on Siddhartha, come to his aid, and destroy with 
fire the houses and property of his assailants. Amongst 
other enemies he provokes the followers of Varddhana Suri, 
the disciple of Chandra AchSryya, a teacher of the faith, 
according to the doctrines of PSrsvanath. In the conrse of 
the dispute it appears that the followers of PSrsvanEth wore 
clothes, whilst MahSvira was indifferent to vesture, and the 
latter subsequently belonged to the division of ihe yain^ 
called Digambaras, or those who go naked, whilst PSrsva- 
nSth’s disciples wore Svetambaras, dressed in garments. 
During the six years expended in this manner Mahavira 
visits a number of places, mo«t of which appear to be in 
Behar and the adjacent provinces, as Rajagriha, Sravasti 
near Oudh, VaisSli, which is identified with the capital of 
Behar and others. 

Proceeding on his pereginations Mahavira voluntarily ex- 
posed himself to be maltreated by the Mlechcha tribes of 
Vajrachumi, Suddhibhumi, and Lat, or Lai, the countries 
apparently of the Gonds, who abused and beat him, and 
shot at him with arrows, and baited him with dogs, to all 
which he offered no fesistamce, and indeed rejoiced in his 
sufferings; for, however necessary to personal purification, 
it is not the duty of a jain ascetic to inflict tortures upon 
himself— his course of penance is one of self denial, fasting 
and silence, and pain, however meritorious its endurance, 
must be inflicted by others, not himself. At the end of the 
ninth year Mahavira relinquished his silence in answer to a 
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question put by Gosila, but continued engraved in the 
practice of mortification and in an erratic life. His squire 
having learned from him the possession of the Tejalesya, 
or power of ejecting flame, and having learned from certain 
of the disciples of Parsvanath, what is technically termed 
the MahSlnimitta of the eight Angas, intending probably 
their^criptural doctrines, set up for himself as a jina, and 
quitted his master. 

Indra having declared that Mshavira’s meditations could 
not be disturbed by men or gods, one of the inferior spirits 
of heaven, indignant at the assertion, assailed the Sage, 
with a variety of horrors and temptations, but in vain, 
Mahavira*s pious abstraction was unbroken. He then wan- 
dered about and visited KausSmbi, the capital of SatSnika 
where he was received with great veneration, and where his 
period of self-denial ended in perfect exemption from human 
infirmities. The whole of the time expended by him in 
these preparatory exercises was twelve years and six months, 
and of this he had fasted nearly eleven years. His various 
fasts are particularised with great minuteness, as one of six 
months, nine of four months each, twelve of one month, and 
seventy-two of a half month each, making altogether ten 
years and three hundred and forty-nine days. 

The bonds of action were snapped like an old rope, and 
the Kevala, or only knowledge attained by Mahavira on the 
north bank of the Rijupaiika, under a Sal tree, on the tenth 
of the light forcnight vaishSkha, in the fourth watch of the 
day, whilst the moon was in tlie asterism Hasta. Indra 
instantly hastened to the spot, attended by thousands of 
deities, who all did homage to the saint, and atteoJed him on 
his progress to ApSpapuri, in BeliSr, where he rotn nenced his 
instructions on a stage erected for the purpose by the deities, 
a model of which is not uncommonly repn sented in jain 
temples. The following is the introductory lecture ascribed tn 
Mahavira by his biographer. 
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** The world is without bounds, like a formidable ocean ^ 
its cause is action (Karma) which is the seed of the tree. 
The being (Jiva) invested with body, but devoid of judg- 
ment, goes like a well-sinker ever downwards by the 
acts it performs, whilst the embodied being which has 
attained purity goes ever upwards by its own acts, like 
the builder of a palace. Let not any one injur^ life, 
whilst bound in the bonds of action ; but be as assidu- 
ous in cherishing the life of another as his own. Never 
let any one speak falsehood, but always speak the truth. 
Let every one who has a bodily form avoid giving pain 
to others as much as to himself. Let no one take pro- 
perty not given to him, for wealth is like the external life 
of men, and he who takes away such wealth commits, as it 
were, murder. Associate not with women, for it is the des- 
truction of life, let the wise observe continence, which binds 
them to the Supreme. Be not encumbered with a family, 
for anxiety it involves the person separated from it falls like 
an ox too heavily laden. If it be not in their power to 
shun these more subtle destroyers of life, let those who 
desire so to do, avoid at least the commission of all gross 
offences.” 

When Moh^vira’s fame began to be widely diffused, it 
attracted the notice of the Brahmans of Magadha, and several 
of their most eminent teachers undertook to refute his 
doctrines. Instead of effecting their purpose, however, they 
became converts, and constituted his Ganadharas, heads of 
schools, disciples of MahSvira and teachers of his doctrines 
both orally and scripturally. It is of some interest to notice 
them in detail, as the epithets given to them are liable 
to be misunderstood, and to lead to erroneous notions res- 
pecting their character and history. 

This is particularly the case with the first, Indrabhuti, or 
Gautama, who has been considered as the same with the 
Gautama of the Bauddhas, the son of Miyadevi, and another 
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of the Indian metaphysics. Any connexion existing be- 
tween the Jain and the Brahman sage is, at least, very 
doubtful 5 but the Gautama of the Bauddhas, the son of 
Suddhodana and Maya, was a Kshattriya, a prince of the 
royal or warrior caste. All the Jain traditions make their 
Gautama a Brahman, originally of the Gotra, or tribe of 
GotaAoa Rishi, a division of the Brahmans well known, and 
still existing in the South of India. These two persons 
therefore cannot be identified, whether they are historical or 
fictitious personages. 

Indrabhiiti, Agnibhuti, and Vftyubhuti are described as 
the sons of Basubhuti, a Brahman of the Gotama tribe, resid- 
ing at Govara, a village in Magadha : from their race, Hetna- 
chandra, in the Commentary on the vocabulary, observes, 
they are all called Gautamas. Vyakta and Sudharma were 
the sons of Dhanamitra and Dhammilla, two Brahmans of 
Kollaka, the former of the Bharadwija, and the latter of the 
Agnivaisya tribe. Mandita and Mauryaputra were half- 
brothers, the sons of Vijayadevi by Dhanadeva and Maurya, 
two Brahmans of the Vasishtha and Kasyapa races, but 
cousins by the mother’s side, and consequently, according to 
the custom of the country, it is stated, the one took the 
other's widow to wife upon his decease. Akampita was the 
son of a Maithili Brahman, of the Gautama tribe ; Achala- 
bhrata, of a Brahman of Oudh, of the Karita family ; Metarya 
was a Brahman of Vatsa, of the Kaundinya tribe ; and 
PravSsha, a Brahman of the same race, but a native of Raja* 
griha in BehSr. These are the eleven Ganadharas, or 
GanSdhipas, holders or masters of Jain schools, although, 
before their conversation, learned in the four Vedas, and 
teaching the doctrines contained in them. 

These converts to Jain principles are mostly made in the 
same manner ; each comes to the Saint, prepared to over- 
\^helm him with shame, when he salutes them mildly by 
name, tells them the subject that excites their unuttered 
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doubts and solves the difficulty, not always very satisfactorily 
or distinctly, it must be admitted ; but the whole is an epitome 
of the Jain notions on those subjects which chiefly engage 
the attention of the Hindu philosophers. 

Indrabhuti doubts whether there be life (Jiva) or not— 
Mahavira says there is, and that it is the vessel of virtue 
and vice, or whether would be the use of acts of virtue 
or piety. 

Agnibhuti questions, if there be acts (Karma) or not, to 
which MahSvira replies in the affirmrjtive, and that from them 
proceed all bodily pleasure and pain, and the various mygra- 
tions of the living principle through different forms. 

Viyubhuti doubts if life be not body, which the sage 
denies, as the objects of the senses may be remembered after 
the senses cease to act, even after death, that is, in a suc- 
ceeding state of existence occasionally. 

Vyakta questions the reality of elementary matter, refer- 
ring it with the VedSntis to illusion ; the sage replies that 
the doctrine of vacinity is false, illustrating his position 
rather obscurely by asking if there are no other worlds than 
the Gandharva, cities of dreams, or castles in the air. 

Sudharma imagines that the same kind of bodies which 
are worn in one life will be assumed in another, or that a 
human being must be born again amongst mankind ; for as 
the tree is always of the same nature as the seed, so must 
the consequences of acts, in a peculiar capacity, lead to re- 
sults adapted to a similar condition. This MaliSvira con- 
tradicts, and says that causes and effects are not necessarily 
of the same nature, as horn, and similar materials are con- 
vertible into arrow'barbs and the like. 

Manditya has not made up his mind on the subjects of 
bondage and liberation, (Bandha and Moksha); the Jina 
explains the former to be connexion with Tand dependence 
on worldly acts, whilst the latter is total detachment from 
them, and indepence of them effected by knowledge. 
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Mauryaputra doubts of the existence of gods, to which 
Mahivira opposes the fact of the presence of Indra, and 
the rest around his throne. They cannot bear the odour of 
mere mortality, he adds ; but they never fail to attend at the 
birth, inauguration, and other passages of the life of a Jina. 

Akampita is dispo«ed to disbelieve the existence of the 
spirits of hell, because he cannot see them ; but the Sage 
says that they are visible to those possessing certain know- 
ledge of whom he is one. 

AchalabhratS is sceptical as to the distinction between 
vice and virtue, for which MahSvira rebukes him, and desires 
him to judge of them by their fruits; length of days, honor- 
able birth, health, beauty and prosperity being the rewards 
in this life of virtue ; and the reverse of these the punish- 
ments of vicej and the reverse of these the punishments 
of vice. 

MetSrya questions a future existence, because life having 
no certain form must depend on elementary form, and con- 
sequently perish with it ; but Mahavira replies, that life is 
severally present in various elementary aggregates to give 
them consciousness, and existing independent of them, may 
go elsewhere when they are dissolved. He adds, in confirm- 
ation of the doctrine, that the Srutis and Smritis, that 
is, the Scriptural writings of the Brahmans, assert the exist- 
ence of other worlds. 

The last of the list is Prabhasa, who doubts if there be 
such a thing as NirvSn, that state of non-entity which it is 
the object of a Jaina saint to attain. The solution is not 
very explicit. Nirvan is declared to be the same with 
Moksha, liberation, and Karmakshya, abrogation of acts, and 
that this is real is proved by the authority of the Veda, and 
is visibly manifested in those who acquire true knowledge. 

According to this view of the Jain system, therefore, 
we find the vital principle recognised as a real existence 
animating in distinct portions bodies, and condemned to 
24 
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suffer the consequences of its actions by mig»-ations through 
various forms. The reality of elementary matter is also 
asserted, as well as of gods, demons, heaven, and hell. The 
final state of the vital and sentient principle is left rather 
obscure, but as its actual and visible exemption from human 
acts is taught, it follows that it is exempt from their con- 
sequences or repeated births in various shapes, and there- 
ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form. It is un- 
necessary to dwell longer on the subject here, as we shall 
have occasion to recur to it. 

After the conversation of these Brahmans and their 
disciples, MahUvira instructed them further in his doctrines, 
and they again taught them to others, becoming the heads of 
separate schools. Akampita and AchalabhratS, however, and 
Metarya and PrabhSsa taught in common, so that the eleven 
GanRdhipas established but nine Ganas or classes. 

Having thus attained the object of his penance and 
silence, Mahavira, attended by his disciples, wandered about 
to different places, disseminating the Jain belief, and making 
numerous converts. The scene of his labours is mostly 
along the Ganges, in the modern districts of Behar, and 
Allahabad, and principally at the cities of Kausambi and 
Rajagriha, under the kings Sasanika and Srenika, both of 
whom are Jains. The occurrances described relate more to 
the disciples of the Saint than to himself, and there are some 
curious matters of an apparently historical character. There 
is also a prophetic account of Hemachandra himself, and 
his patron Kumara PSla of Guzerat, put into the mouth of 
Mahavira; but these are foreign to our present purpose, 
which is confined to the progress of the Jain sage. 

MahSvira having completed the period of his earthly 
career, returned to ApSpapuri, whither he was attended by a 
numerous concourse of followers of various designations. 
However, fanciful the enumeration, the list is not uninstruc* 
live, as it displays the use of various terms to signify differ- 
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ent orders of one sect, and^not^ as has been sometimes erro- 
neously supposed, the sect itself. Sramanas, SSdhus and 
Sravaks may be Jains, but they are not necessarily so, nor 
do they singly designate all the individuals of that persuasion. 
Vira^s train consists of SSdhus, holy men, fourteen thousand ; 
Sadhwis, holy women, thirty-six thousand ; Sramanas, or 
ascetics, versed in the fourteen Purvas, three hundred ; Ava- 
dhijnanis, those knowing the Uimits or laws, one thousand 
and three hundred ; Kevalis, or detached from Acts, seven 
hundred ; Manovits, possessors [of intellectual wisdom, hve 
hundred ; Vadis, controversialists, four hundred ; Sravakas, 
the male laity, one lakh and fifty-nine thousand ; and SrS- 
vikas, the female hearers of the world, double that number, 
or three lakhs and eighteen thousand. The only Ganadharas 
present were Gautama and Sudharm^, the other nine having 
attained felicity, or having died before their master. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, MahSvira 
resigned his breath, and his body was burned by Sakra and 
other deities, who divided amongst them such parts as were 
not destroyed by the flames, as the teeth and bones, which 
they preserved as relics; the ashes of the pile were distri- 
buted amongst the assistants ; the gods erected a splendid 
monument on the spot, and then returned to their respective 
heavens. These events occurred on the day of new moon, 
in the month KSrtik, when Mahavira was seventy-two years 
of age, thirty of which were spent in social duties ; and the 
rest in religious avocations, and he died two hundred and 
fifty years after the preceding Jina, ParsvanSth : no other 
date is given, but in the passage, in the prophetic strain 
above alluded to, it is mentioned that Kumira Pala will found 
Anahilla Pattan, and become the disciple of Hemachandra^ 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine years after the 
death of Mahavira. 

The conversion of Kum^ra Pala occured about A. D, 
U74, and consequently the last Jina expired about five 
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hundred years before the Christian era. According to other 
the date assigned to this event is commonly about 
g. century and a half earlier, or before Christ six hundred and 
sixty-three, but'Hemachandra'js a preferable guide, although, 
in point of actual chronology, his date is probably not more 
to be depende<i upon than those derived from other sources. 

The doctrines of the Jains, which constitute the philoso- 
phy of their system, it is not part of the present plan to 
discuss : but a few of the leading tenets, as derived from 
original authorities, may be here briefly adverted to. It is 
the more necessary to dwell on the subject, as the chief 
opinions of the sect of Jina, as described elsewhere, have for 
the most part been taken from verbal communication, or the 
controversial writings of the Brihmans. 

At eternal and presiding first cause forms no part of the 
Jain creed, nor do the Jains admit of soul or spirit as distinct 
from the living principle. All existence is divisible into 
tjvo heads — Life (Jiva) or the living and sentient principle ; 
and Inertia or Ajiva, the various modifications of inanimate 
matter. Both these are uncreated and imperishable. Their 
forms and conditions may change ; but they are never des- 
troyed ; and with*'the exception of the unusual cases in 
which a peculiar living principle ceases to be subject to 
bodily acts, both life and matter proceed in a certain course, 
and at stated period the same forms, the same characters, 
and the same events are repeated. 

To proceed, however, according to the original author- 
ities, all objects, sensible or abstract, are arranged under 
nine categories, termed Tattwas, truths or eitistences, which 
we shall proceed to notice in some detail. 

I. Jiva, Life, or the living and sentient principle, as 
existing in various forms, but especially reducible to two 
classes, those with, and those without mobility. The first 
comprises animals, men, demons, and gods — the second, all 
combinations of the four elements, earth, water, fire, air, as 
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minerals, vapours, meterors, and tempests— and all ihe pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom. They are again arranged 
in five classes \ according to their possession of as many 
Indriyas, or sensible properties. The wholly unconscious 
bodies to‘ ordinary apprehension, but which have a subtle 
vitality preceptible to saintly and super-human beings, have 
the property of form : such are minerals, and the like. 
Snails, worms, and insects, in general, have two properties-— 
form and face. Lice, fleas, and the like have three properties, 
or form, face, and the organ of smell. Bees, gnats, and the 
rest have, in addition to these, vision ; whilst animals, men, 
demons, and gods have form, vision, hearing, smell, and 
taste. To these five predicates of vital beings two others 
are sometimes added, and they are said to be Sanjninah and 
Asanjninah, or, born by procreation, or spontaneously gener- 
ated. Again, those seven orders are distinguished as com- 
plete or incomplete, making altogether fourteen classes of 
According to the acts done or suflered in each living things, 
condition, the vital principle migrates to an inferior or supe- 
rior grade, until it is emancipated from bodily acts altogether. 
It is a peculiarity of the Jain notions of life, that it is always 
adapted to the body it animates, and diminishes with the 
gnat, and expands to the elephant, a notion that is treated 
with just redicule by the Brahmans. Generically, it is defined 
to be without begining or end, endowed with attributes of its 
own, agent and enjoyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to 
the body it animates; through sin it passes into animals, or 
goes to hell ; through virtue and vice combined it passes into 
men, and through vitue alone ascends to heaven ; through the 
annihilation of both vice and virtue it obtains emancipation* 

2. Ajiva, the second predicate of existence, comprises 
objects or properties devoid of consciousness and fife. These 
seem to be vaguely and variously classed, and to be in 
general incapable of interpretation ; but the enumeration is 
commonly fourteen, like the modihcatid'n of vitality. They 
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are DharmSstikaya, AdharmSstikaya, and AkaslstikSya, each 
comprehending three varieties. Kila, or time, is the tenth ; 
and Pudgala, or elementary matter, in four modifications, 
completes the series. 

It is not very easy to understand these technicalities, for 
the etymology of the words is of little avail Astikaya, in- 
dicates the existence of body, “ Body is whilst Dharma 
signifies virtue, and Adharma, vice ; but Dharma means also 
peculiar function of office, in which sense it seems to be here 
Intended, thus — DharmSstikSya is defined to be that which 
facilitates the motion of animate or inanimate bodies, as 
water for fish. AdharmastikSya is that which i(npedes or 
stops their motion. AkisastikSya is the principle of repul- 
sion, that which keeps bodies separate, or space : the varieties 
of these are only in degree, of little, more, and complete. 
Time is sufficiently intelligible, but the Jains indulge in 
modifications of it infinitely more extravagant than those for 
which the Hindus are reproached; thus after enumerating 
days, weeks, months, and years we have the Palya, or Palyo- 
pama, a period measured by the time in which a vast well, 
one hundred Yojans every way, filled with minute hairs so 
closely packed that a river might be hurried over them witlN 
out penetrating the interstices, could be emptied at the rate 
of one hair in a century, A Sagaropama is one hundred mil- 
lion millions of Palyas, and an Avasarpini and Utsarpini, 
which make up a great age, consists each of one hundred 
million millions of Sagaras. Pudgala is atomic matter, dis- 
tinguished like the first three categories, by being combined 
in three degrees— little, much and most, whilst it adds a fourth 
state, or that of Paramanu, primitive, subtle, indivisible, and 
uncombined. 

III. The third Tattwa is Punya, Good, or whatever is 
the cause of happiness to living beings: the sub-divisions of 
this category are forty-two : it will be sufficient here ta 
•numerate a few of the principal. 
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1. tJchchhaigotra, high birth, rank, of the pespect of 
mankind. 

2. Manushyagati, the state of man, either as obtained 
from some other form of being or continuance in it. 

3. Suragati, the state of divinity, Godhead. 

4. Papchendriya, the state of superior vitality^ or posses- 
sion of five organs of sense. 

5. Panchadeha, the possession of body, or form of one 
of five kinds t 

AudErika, elementary— that arising from the aggregation 
of elements, as the bodies of men and beasts: 

Vaikriya, transmigrated —that assumed, in consequence of 
acts, as the forms of spirits and gods. 

Aharika, a Iventitious, one 'assumed, such as that of the 
Purvadharas, of one cubit in stature, when they went to 
see the Tirthankaras in MahSvidehakshetra. 

Taijasa, the form obtained by suppressing mortal wants, 
in which state fire can be ejected from the body. 

KSrmana, the form which is the necessary consequence 
of acts. These two last are necessarily connected from all 
time, and can only be disunited by final liberation^ or 
Moksha. 

Other varieties of ‘ Good^ are colour, odour, flavour, touch, 
warmth, coolness, and the like. 

IV. P5pa, or ‘HP, in contradistinction to the preceding, 
and implying that which is the cause of unhappiness to man- 
kind ; there are eighty-two kinds. 

As the five Avaranas, or difficulties in acquiring as many 
gradations of holy or divine wisdom. Five AnlarSyas, dis- 
appointments or impediments, as not obtaining what is about 
to be presented, not being able to enjoy an object of fruition 
when in possession of it, and want of vigour though in 
bodily health. Four DarsanSvasanas, obstructions, or impedi- 
ments to information derivable from the senses, or the un- 
derstanding or to the acquirement of divine knowledge. Five 
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states of sleep, inferior birth, pain, as a condition of exist* 
ence, as when condemned to purgatory, belief in false gods, 
defect of size or shape, and all the human passions and 
infirmities-— as anger, pride, covetousness, &c., including, 
amongst the ills of life, laughter and love. 

V. Asrava is that source from which the evil acts of 
living beings proceed. The varieties are the five Indriyas 
or organa of sense ; the four Kashlyas, or passions, as wrath, 
pride, covetousness, and deceit; the five Avratas, non- 
observance of positive commands, as lying, stealing, &c,, 
and three Yogas, addiction or attachment of the mind, speech, 
and body to any act ; Kriy&s. or acts, of which twer.ty>six 
varieties are specified as those performed with any part of 
the body, or with the instrumentality of a weapon, or the 
like — those prompted by feelings of hate or wrath— those 
which are inceptive, progressive, or conclusive — those per- 
formed by one self, or through another creature— those which 
are suggested by impiety, or unbelief in the doctrine of the 
Tirthankaras. 

VI. The sixth Tattwa is termed Samvara, and is that 
by which acts are collected or impeded. There are fifty- 
seven varieties classed under six heads. 

1. Samiti, keeping the attention properly alive, so as to 
see immediately if an insect is in the way, to refrain from 
uttering what should not be said, to distinguish any of the 
forty-two defects in food given as alms, taking or relinquish- 
ing any thing indifferently, and avoiding or abandoning un- 
fit things. 

2. Gupti, secrecy, or reserve of three kinds, or in mind, 
speech and person. 

3. Parishahfl, endurance or patience, as when a person 
has taken a vow of abstenuousness he must bear hunger and 
thirst ; so he must endure heat and cold, when he practices 
the immoveable posture of Jain abstraction ; if he is dis- 
appointed in what he has laboured or begged for, he must 
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not murmur ; and if he is reviled or even beaten, he must 
patiently submit. 

4. Yatidbarma, the duties of an ascetic ; these are ten 
in number : patience, gentleness, integrity, and disinterested- 
ness, abstraction, mortification, truth, purity, poverty and 
continence. 

5. BhavanSi, conviction or conclusion, such as that world- 
ly existences are not eternal, that there is no refuge after 
death, that life is perpetually migrating through eighty-four 
lakhs of living forms, that life is one or many : it also includes 
perception of the source whence evil acts proceed, and the 
like. 

The sixth division of this class is ChSritra, practice or 
observance, of five sorts : SSmSyika, conventional, or the 
practice and avoidance of such actions as are permitted or 
prescribed ; Chhedopasthapaniya, prevention of evil, as of 
the destruction of aninial life; ParihSLravisuddhi, purification 
by such mortification and penance as are enjoined by the 
example of ancient saints and sages. Sulakshmasamparflya, 
the practices of those pious men who have attained a certain 
degree of eminence j and Yath&khyiitam, the same after all 
the impediments and impurities of human nature are over- 
come or destroyed. 

VII. Nirjara, the seventh Tattwa, is the religious practice 
that destroys mortal impurities, or, in other words, penance : 
it is of two kinds, external and internal ; the first compre- 
hends fasting, continence, silence, and bodily suffering; the 
second, repentance, piety, protection of the virtuous, study, 
meditation, and disregard, or rejection of both virtue and 
vice. 

VIII. Bandha is the integral association of.Iife with acts, 
as of milk with water, fire with a red hot irom ball ; it is of 
four kinds : Prakriti, the natural disposition or nature of a 
thing ; Sthiti, duration, or measure of time, through which 
life continues ; AnubhSga, feeling, or sensiblequality ; Pradesa, 

H 
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atomic individuality. The characters of this principle are 
illustrated by a conffction : i. According to its natural 
properties it cures phlegm, bile, &c. ; 2. it remains efficient 
but for a given period ; 3. it is sweet, bitter, sour, &c. ; and 

4. it is divisible into large or small proportions, retaining 
each the properties of the whole mass. 

IX. The last of the nine principles is Moksha, or libera- 
tion of the vital spirit from the bonds of action ; it is of nine 
sorts : 

X. Satpadaprarupana, The determination of the real 
nature of things, the consequence of a finite course of pro- 
gress through different stages of being and purification. It 
is attainable only by living creatures of the highest order, 
or those having the five organs of sense • by those possessed 
of the TrasakSya, or a body endowed with consciousness 
and mobility ; by those beings which are engendered, not 
.self-produced ; by those which have reached the fifth Charitra, 
or exemption from human infirmity ; by those which are in 
the Kshayika Samyaktwa, or that state of perfection in 
which elementary or material existence is destroyed ; by those 
no longer requiring material existence • by those who have 
acquired the Kevalajnana, the only knowlenge, and the 
Kevaladarsana, or only vision. 

2. Dravyapramana, as regulated by the fitness of the 
things or persons to be emancipated. 

3. Kshetrapramana, depending on essentiality of certain 
holy places at which only it can be obtained. 

4. Sparsana, contact, or identity of the individuated 
living principle with that of the universe, or any part of it. 

5. Kala, the times or ages at which emancipation is 
attainable ; or the periods spent in various transmigrations. 

6. Antara, the difference of temperaments or disposi- 
tions. 

7. Bh§ga, the existence of the imperishable part of all 
living bodies in which the purified essences or Siddhas reside. 
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8. Bhava, the nature or property of that pure existence 
which has attained the KevalajnanS, and other perfections 
essential to final liberation. 

9. Alpabahutwa, the degree or ratio in which different 
classes of beings obtain emancipation. 

From the details of these nine Tattwas the sum of the 
whole Jain, system may be collected, but they form only the 
text on which further subtiliies are founded, and they leave 
the end and scope of all the doctrine or the attainment of 
ultimate liberation singularly indistinct. 

The Moksha of the Jains is exemption from the inci- 
dents of life, and abovo all from the necessity of being born 
again ; but in what state the living principle subsists after 
it is so exempted, does not very satisfactorily appear. In 
one state indeed the bodily individuality remains, or that of 
Jivanmukti, liberation during life, whilst from most of the 
subdivisions of Moksha, it follows that the Siddhas, the pure 
existences, correspond with our notions of spiritual beings 
having an impassive and inappreciable form, variable at will 
capable of infinite contraction or dilation, and wholly void 
of feeling or passion. This is not incompatible with their 
enjoyment of Nirvan, another term from Moksha, and which 
as Mr. Colebrooke observes, meaning literally, extinct or 
gone out as a fire, set as a heavenly luminary, defunct as a 
saint who has passed away, implies profound calm. “It is not 
annihilation,” he concludes, “but unceasing apathy which 
they, the Jains and Buddhas, understand to be the extinction 
of their saints, and which they esteem to be supreme felicity 
worthy to be sought by practice of mortification as well as 
by acquisition of knowledge.” 

Besides the notions exhibited in the detail of the nine 
Tattwas, the Jains are known incontroversial writings by the 
title SaptavSdis, or Saptabhangis, the disputers or refuters 
of seven positions, more correctly speaking, they are re- 
concilers, or could be so, of seven contradictory assertions 
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evincing a sceptical character which justifies another epithet 
which they acknowledge^ of Syadvftdis, or assertions of pos- 
sibilities ; the seven positions are the following. 

I. A thing is; 2. it is not; 3. it is and it is not; 4 it 
is not dehnabe ; 5. it is, but is not definable ; it is not, 
neither is it definable ; 7. it is and it is not, and is not,' 
definable. Now these positions imply the doctrines of the 
different schools, the Sankhya, VedSnta, and others, with re- 
gard to the world, to life, and to spirit, and are, met in every 
case by the jains with the reply, SySdva, It may be so some- 
times ; that is, whatever of these dogmas is advanced will be 
true in some respects, and not in others ; correct under some 
circumstances, and not under others ; and they are therefore 
not entitled to implicit trust, nor are they irreconcileable. 
There is one inference to be drawn from this attempt to re- 
concile the leading doctrines of the principal schools, of som^ 
importance to the history of the jain doctrines, and renders\ 
it probable that they were posterior to all the rest. As this 
reasoning however has been opposed by Ram&nuja, it dates 
earlier than the twelfth century. 

Liberation during life and, as a necessary consequence, 
exemption after it from future birth implies the abandonment 
of eight classes of Karmas, or acts, four of which are noxi- 
ous and four innoxious; they are all included under the 
Tattwa Papa, 111 as above noticed, but are also more especi- 
ally detailed. To the first order belong the following : 

Jnanavarana, disregard of the various stages of know- 
ledge, from simple comprehension to the only true wisdom, 
as so many steps to final liberation ; 

Darsanavarana, disbelief in the doctrines of the jain Saints. 

MohSlniya, hesitation in obeying the injuctions of the jain 
code, or doubt as to their importance and the consequences 
of their neglect; 

Antarlya, impeding or vexing those engaged in saking 
liberation. 
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The second class comprieses : 

Vedaniya, seU-conciousness or sufficiency ; 

Nima, pride of name ; Gotra, pride of birth ; and Ayu- 
shka, attachment to bodily existence. 

These essential principles of the faith are common to all 
classes of jains, but some differences occur in their Duties as 
they are divided into ^religious or lay orders, Yatis and 
Sravakas. Implicit belief in the doctrines and actions of the 
Tirthankaras is, of course, obligatory on both; but the former 
are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity, and 
continence, whilst the latter add to their moral and religious 
code the practical worship of the Tirthankaras, and profound 
reference for their more pious brethern. The moral code of 
the jains, is expressed in five MahSvratas, or great duties : 
Refraining from injury to life, truth, honesty, chastity, and 
freedom from worldly desires. There are four Dharmas, or 
merits — liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance ; and three 
sorts of restraint—* government of the mind, the tongue, and 
the person. To these are superadded a number of the minor 
instructions or prohibitions, sometimes of a beneficial and 
sometimes of a trival, or even ludicrous tendency, such as to 
abstain, at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruit, and 
roots, honey, grapes, and tobacco; to drink after thrice strain- 
ed ; never to leave a liquid uncovered, lest an insect should be 
drowned in it ; not to deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron ; 
and never to eat in the dark lest a fly should be swallowed. 
Religious characters wear a piece of cloth over their mouths 
to prevent insects from flying into them, and carry a brush 
under their arms to sweep the place on which they are about 
to sit, to remove any ants or other living creatures out of 
the way of danger. Upon the whole, the doctrine of the 
jainas is a system of quietism calculated to render those who 
follow it perfectly innoxious, and to inspire them with apathe- 
tic indifference towards both this world and the next. 

The ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral code. 
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Yoti, or devotee, dispenses with acts of worship at his 
pleasure, and the lay votary is only bound to visit daily a 
temple where some of the images of the Tirthankaras are 
erected, walk round it three times make an obeisance to the 
images, with an offering of some tride, usually fruit or 
flowers, and pronounce some such Mantra, or prayer, as the 
following: ''Namo Arihantanam, Namo Siddhftnam, Namo 
Aryanaiu, Namo UpSjyanam, Namo Loe Sabba Sahmiam— 
salutation to the Arhats, to the Pure Existences, to the 
sages, to the teachers, to ail the Devout in the world." A 
morning prayer is also repeated : “ Ichchhami Kham^ 
Samanobandiyon, jo man jaye nisiaye ; mSthena vandimi — 
I beg forgiveness, 0 Lord, for your slave, whatever evil 
thoughts the night may have produced—l bow with my head. 
The worshipper then perhaps remains to hear read pari of 
the Kalpasutra or Bhaktimara, or some narrative of one or 
other of the Tirthankaras, and the devotion of their followers, 
and proceeds to his daily occupations. 

The reader in a Jain temple is a Yati, or religious cha- 
racter ; but the ministrant priest, the attendant on the im- 
ages, the receiver of offerings, and conductor of all usual 
Ceremonies is a Brahman. It is a curious peculiarity in the 
Jain system, that they should have no priests of their own, 
but it is the natural consequence of the doctrine and example 
of the Tirthankaras', who performed no rites, either vica- 
riously or for themselves, and gave no instruction as to 
their observance. It shews also the true character of this 
form of faith, that it was a departure from established prao 
tkes the observance of which was held by the Jain teachers 
to be matter of indifference, and which none of any credit 
would consent to regulate ; the laity were, therefore, left to 
their former priesthood, as far as outward ceremonies were 
concerned. 

The objects of worship are properly only the Tirthankaras^ 
but the jains do not deny the existence of the Hindu gods. 
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and admit such of them as they have chosen to connect with 
the adventures of their saints, accordingr to a classification of 
their own, to a share in the worship offered to their human 
superiors. 

According to the Mythology wliich they have adopted 
and modified the jains reckon four classes of divine beings 
whom they name BhuvanapatieS| Vyantaras, Jyotishkas, and 
Vaimanikas; the first comprises ten orders: (the progfcny of 
the Asuras, Serpents, Garuda, the Dikpaias, Fire, Air, the 
Ocean, Thunder and lightining, — who are supposed to reside 
in the several hells or regions below the Earth. The second 
has eight orders : the PisJchas, Bhutas, Kinnaras, Gandhar- 
vas, and other monstrous or terrestrial divinities inhabiting 
mountains, woods, and forests, as well as the lower regions, 
or air. The third has five orders : the Sun, Moon, Planets, 
A’^terisms, and other heavenly bodies. The fourth includes 
the gods of present and past Kalpas. Of the first kind are 
those born in the Heavens, Saudharma, IsSna, Mahendra, 
Brahma, Sanatkumar, Sukra, and others to the number of 
twelve, or in the Kalpas, when Sudharma and the rest were 
severally presiding Deities. The last class reside in two 
divisions of five and of nine heavens— -the five termed 
Vijaya, Vaijayanti, &c ; the second termed Anuttara, be- 
cause there are none beyond them, as they crown the triple 
construction of the universe. In the sovereignly of the 
hosts of heaven a great number of Indras are recognised, 
but of these two are always specified as the chief, Sukra 
and IsSna, one regent of the north, the other of the south 
heaven : the former alone has eighty-four thousand fellow 
gods, each of whom has myriads of associates and atten- 
dants. 

Above all these rank in dignity, and as objects of wor- 
ship, the twenty-four Tirtbankaras, or with those of the past 
and of the future periods seventy-two. Allusion is made by 
Hemftchandra, his life of Mahavira, to a hundred and on«, 
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and the same work specifies four S&svat or eternal jains, 
Rishabh&nana, ChandrUnana, Varisena, and VnrdhmSina. 
What is meant by them is not explained; and they are not 
recognised by all Jains. 

The presence of Brahman ministrants, or the lapse of 
time and the tendency of the native mind to multiply objects 
of veneration, seems to have introduced different innova- 
tions into the worship of the Jainas in different parts of 
Hindustan ; and in upper India the ritual in use is often 
intermixed with the formulae derived from the Tantras, and 
belonging more properly to the Saiva and SSlcta worship. 
Images of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis, the fierce atten- 
dants on Siva and Kali, take their place in Jain temples, 
and at suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus 
address their adoration to Sarasvati and Devi. 

In the South of India, from the account given by Colonel 
Mackenzie, it appears that the Jains observe all the Brah- 
manical SankRras, or essential ceremonies. This is not the 
case in Upper India, and the only rites followed are the 
Initiation of the Infant, twelve days after birth, by repeating 
a Mantra over it, making a circular mark with the sandal and 
perfumes on the top of the head ; Marriage and Cremation, 
which are much the same as those of the Brahmans, omitting 
the Mantras of the Vedas, Sraddhas, obsequial ceremonies 
at stated periods, are not performed by the Jains in Upper 
Hindustan. 

The festivals of the Jains are peculiar to themselves, and 
occur especiall on days consecrated by the birth or death 
of some of the principal Tirthankaras, especially the two last 
ParsvanSth, and Varddhamana. The places where these 
events occurred are also objects of pilgrimage, and very 
numerous assemblages of devout pilgrims occur at them at 
different seasons: thus in Behar, a very celebrated pli^e of 
report is the scene of PSrsvanath’s liberation ; the mountain 
^Samet Sikhara or Parasnath, near Pachete; and another 
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*>! equai, sanctity, the scene of Varddhamana^s departure 
rom earth, is at Papapuri, in the same province. Pilgrims 
ome from all parts of India to these places at all seasons, 
>ut the principal MelSs are held at the former in Magh, and 
n Kartik at the latter. On the western side of India the 
nountains of Abu and Girinar are the great scenes ot pilgrim- 
age, being covered with Jain temples and remains. Rishabha 
?eva, and NeminSth seem to be the favourite divinities in 
hat quarter. 

Besides these particular festivals, the Jains observe sebhe 
al that are common to the Hindus, as the VasantayltrS, 
)r spring festival, the Sripanchami, and others; they also 
lold in veneration certain of the Lunar days, as the 2nd, 5th, 
8th, nth and 12th ; on these no new work should be under- 
taken, no journey commenced, and fasting, or abstinence at 
least, and continence should be observed. 

The origin of the Jain faith is immerced in the obscurity 
which invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. That 
it is the most recent of all the systems pursued in Hindus- 
)an is rendered highly probable by the extravagances in 
whit.h it deals, by the doctrines it opposes to those of all 
other schools, and by the comparatively recent date of many 
Jain authors of celebrity and of numerous monumental relics ; 
but at what period it actually took its rise it is not ea.sy to 
determine. Mr. Colebrooke has suggested the probability 
of the Jain religion being the work of PirsvanSth, in the 
account of whom there is a nearer approach to sober history 
and credible chronology than in the narratives of his pre- 
decessors. This would throw back the origin of the Jain 
faith to the ninth century before the Christian era, admitting 
the Jain chronology of Varddham 3 ina’s existence ; but it is 
difficult to concur in the accuracy of so remote a date, and 
whatever i’^direct evidence on the subject is procurable is 
opposed to such a belief. 

It has been supposed that we have notices of the Jai^a 
26 
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sect as far back as the time of the Macedonian invasion of 
India, or at least at the period at which Megaslhenes wai- 
sent ambassador to Sandracoptus, and that these notices are 
recorded by Strabo and Arrian. The nature of the expres*; ^ 
sions which those and other writers have employed has been 
canvassed by Mr. Colebrooke, and shewn satisfactorily to 
establish the existence at that time of the regular Brahmans, 
as well as of other sects : what those sects were, however, 
it was no part of his object to enquire, and he has left it 
still to be ascertained how far it can be concluded that the 
Jainas were intended. 

, Much perplexity in the Greek accounts of the Brahmans 
Gymnosophists has, no doubt, occured from their not having 
been acquainted with the subdivision of the priestly caste 
into the four orders of student, householder, hermit, and 
mendicant, and therefore they describe the Brahman some- 
times as living in towns, sometimes in woods, sometimes 
observing celibacy, and sometimes married, sometimes as 
wearing clothes, and sometimes as going naked; contradic- 
tions which, though apparently irreeoncileable if the same, 
individuals or classes be meant, were appreciated by the 
shrewdness of Bayle more justly than he was himself aware 
of, and are all explained by the Achiras, or institutes of the 
Hindus, as affecting the various periods of life and corres- 
ponding practices of Brahmonical devotion. 

As far, therefore, as the customs or observances of the 
Gymnosophists are described, we have no reason to conclude 
that any but the followers of the Vedas are intended, and 
tl^e only part of the account applicable to any other sect is 
the term Germanes, or Sermanes, or Samancea ns, applied 
to one, division of the Sophists or Sages. This name as 
Mr. Colebrooke observes, seems to bear some affinity to 
the Sramanas, or ascetics of the Jains or Bauddhas, but 
we can derive no positive conclusion from a resem- 
blance, which may possibly be ratlier imaginary than real, 
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tnd the object of which, after all, is far from being the in* 
dnrfdual property of any sect, bttt is equally applicable ta 
the ascetic of every religious system. As distinct from the 
Brahnians, the Sertnanes will be equally distinct from the 
Jains ; for the Brahmans, it is said by Porphyry, are of one 
race ; and the Samanceans are selected from all the tribes, 
and consist of persons choosing to prosecute divine studies; 
—precisely the independent Sanny^si or GoasSiin of modern 
times, few persons of which description belong to the 
order of the Brahmans, or are united with the rest by any 
community of origin or peculiarity of faith. 

Again, another word has been adduced in corroboration of 
the ejcistence of the Jains, and it may be admitted that 
this is a better proof than the preceding, as the Pramnce 
are declared to be the opposers of the Brahmans, which is 
no where mentioned of the Sarmanes. This expression is 
said to designate the Jains^ but this is far from certain : the 
term is probably derived from Pram&na, proof, evidence, 
and is especially the right of the followers of the logical 
school, who are usually termed PrUmanikas ; it is applicable, 
however, to any sect which advocates positive or ocular 
proof in opposition to written dogmas, or belief in scriptural 
authority, and is in that sense more correctly an epithet 
of the Bauddha sectaries than of the Jains, who admit the 
legends and worship the deities of the Pur&nas, and who 
hold it the heightof impiety to question the written doctrines 
of their own teachers. The proofs from classical writers, there- 
fore, are wholly inadequate to the decision of the antiquity of 
the Jains, and we are still entriely left to sources of a less 
satisfactory description. 

All writers on the Jains entitled to our attention agree in 
admitting an intimate connexion between them and the 
Batiddhas; the chief analogies have been above adverted to, 
and'the inference of later origin is justly founded on ' the 
extravagant exaggerations of the system adopted by the 
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Jains. Their identity of origin rests chiefly upon the name 
of Gautama, which appears as that of VarddharnSna^s chief 
pupil, and as the legislator of the Bauddha nations in the east. 
The dates also assigned to both are not far removed j the 
apotheosis of the Buddha Gautama occurring five hundred 
and forty three years before Christ, and the date of Mahabira, 
the preceptor of the Jain Gautama, about the same time. That 
there is some connexion may be conceded, but for reasons 
already assigned it is not likely that the persons are the 
same ; the Jains have not improbably derived their Gautama 
from that of their predecessors. 

No arguments for the antiquity of the Jains is derivable 
from the account given of Rishabha in the Bhagavata Purana. 
He was not a seceder from the true faith ; although the mis- 
taken imitation of his practices is said to have led others into 
errors, evidently intending the Jain heresy. He is scarcely 
identifiable, in consequence, with the Jain Rishabha the first 
of the Tirthankaras ; but even if that were the case, no con- 
fidence could be placed in the authority, as the work is a 
modern compilation not exceeding, at the most, twelve 
centuries of antiquity. The refutation of Jain doctrines in the 
Brahma Sutras is a less questionable testimony of their early 
existence ; but the date of that work is to be yet ascertained. 
Sankara Acharya, the commentator on the texts of Vyasa, 
affords a more definite approximation; but he will not 
carry us back above ten centuries. It is also to be obser- 
ved, that the objects of the attacks of the Sutras and 
Sankara are philosophical and speculative tenets, and these 
may have been current long before they formed part of a dis- 
tinct practical system of faith, as promulgated by a class of 
Bauddhas, the germ of the Jains. 

However, we may admit from these authorities the exist- 
ence of the Jains as a distinct sect, above ten or twelve 
centuries ago ; we have reason to question their being of any 
note or importance much earlier. The Bauddhas, we know 
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from Clemens of Alexandria) existed in India in the second 
century of the Christian aera, and we find them not only the 
principal objects of Hindoo confutation and anathema) 
but they are mentioned in works of lighter literature refer- 
able to that period) in which the Jains are not noticed, nor 
alluded to : the omission is the more worihly of notice, 
because, since the Bauddhas disappeared from India, and the 
Jains only have been known, it will be found that Hindu 
writers, whenever they speak of Bauddhas, shew by the 
phraseology and practices ascribed to them, that they really 
mean Jains : the order writers do not make the same mistake, 
and the usages and expressions which they give to Bauddha 
personages are not Jain, but Bauddha ; with the one they 
were familiar, the other were yet unknown. 

The literature of the Jains themselves is unfavourable to 
the notion of high antiquity. Hem Chandra, one of their 
greatest writers, flourished in the end of the twelfth century, 
and the compiler of the Jain Pur&nas of the Dekhan is said- 
to have written at the end of the ninth. The Kalpa Sutra 
professes to have been composd nine hundred and eighty 
years after the death of Mahitvira, or fifteen centuries ago; 
but from internal evidence it could not have been composed 
earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century. Various emi- 
nent Jain authors were contemporary also with Munja and 
Bhoja, princes of Dhllr, in the ninth and tenth century, and 
a number of works seem to have been compiled in the 
sixteenth century during the tolerant reign of Akbar. 

Of the progress of the Jain faith in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces of Upper India we have no very satisfactory traces. 
It may be doubted if they ever extended themselves in 
Bengal. Behar, according to their own traditions, was the 
birth-place of Varddbamana, and Benares of Parsvanath; 
and temples and monuments of their teachers are common -in 
both, particularly the former; but all those now existing are 
of very recent dates, and there are no vestiges referable 
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to an intermediate period between the last Tirthankatd, 
and the eighteenth century. At Benares its princes pro- 
fessed the faith of Buddha as late as the eleventh century, 
whilst during the same period, as is proved by inscriptions 
and the historical work of Chandrakavi, the sovereigns of 
Kanaj and Delhi were of the orthodox persuasion. It is 
very doubtful, therefore, if the Jains ever formed a leading 
sect in this part of Hindustan. They were more successful 
in the west and south. 

In Western Mftrwar, and the whole of the territory subject 
to the Chalukya Princes of Guzerat, the Jain faith became 
that of the ruiling dynasty ; but this occurred at no very 
remote period, the Mahammedan Geographer Edrisi states 
that the king of Nehrwala, the capital of Guzerat, worshipped 
Buddha ; and we know from the writings of Hemchandra, 
that he was the apostle of the Jain faith in that kingdom*- 
converting Kuraara Pala, the monarch of Guzerat, to his 
creed. This is also an occurrence of the twelfth century, 
or about 1174. The consequences of this conversion are 
still apparent in the abundant relics of the Jain faith, and 
the numbers by whom it is professed in Marwar, Guzerat and 
and the upper part of the Malabar Coast. 

On the Coromandel side of the Peninsula the Jains were 
introduced upon the downfall of Bauddhas, in the reign 
of Amoghavarsha, king of Tandai MandBlam, in the ninth 
century or according to some traditions, in the eigth. Farther 
south, in Madura, the date of their introduction is not 
known, but they were in power in the eleventh centuiy under 
Kuna Pandya. In this, and in the twelfth, they seem to have 
reached their highest prosperity, and from that period to have 
declined. Kuna Pandya became a Saiva. Vishnu Varddbana, 
Raja of Mysore, was converted from the Jain to the Vaish- 
nava faith in the twelfth century, and about the same time 
the Lingavant Saivas deposed and murdered Vijala, the Jain* 
king of Kalyan. Th^ sect, however^ continued to meet with 
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Partial countenance from the. kings of Vijayanagar until a 
comparatively modern date. 

The conclusions founded on traditionary or historical 
records are fully supported by the testimony of monuments 
and inscriptions— the latter of which are exceedingly numer- 
ous in the south and west of India. Most of these are very 
modern — none are earlier than the ninth century. An 
exception is said to exist in an inscription on a rock at Belli- 
gola, recording a grant of land by Chamunda Raya to the 
shrine of Gomatisvara, in the year 600 of the Kali age, mean- 
ing the Kali of the Jains, which began three years after the 
death of Varddhamana. This inscription, therefore, if it exists, 
was written about fifty or sixty years before the Christian 
sera — but it is not clear that any such record is in existence, 
the fact resting on the oral testimony of the bead Pontiff at 
Belligola : even, if it be legible on the face of the rock, it ia 
of questionable authenticity, as it is perfectly solitary, and 
no other document of like antiquity has been met with, 

The Mackenzie Collection contains many hundred Jain 
inscriptions. Of these the oldest record grants made by oa- 
princes of Homchi, a petty state in Mysore. None of them 
are older than the end of the ninth century. Similar grants, 
extending through the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the 
Vellala sovereigns of Mysore, are also numerous, whilst they 
continue with equal frequency to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, during the existence of the sovereignty 
of Vijayanagar, Again at Abu, under the patronage of the 
Guzerat princes, we have a number of Jain inscriptions but 
the oldest of them bears date Saravat 1245 (A. D. 1189) ; 
they multiply in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
are found as late as the middle of the eighteenth and, finally, 
in Magadha, the scene of Varddhamana’s birth and apotheo- 
sisj the oldest inscriptions found date no further back than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

• From all credible- testimony, therefore, it is impossible 
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to avoid the inference that the Jains are a sect of comparat* 
ively recent institution, who first came into power and 
patronage about the eighth and ninth century : they probably 
existed before that date as a division of the Bauddhas, and 
owed their elevation to the suppression of that form of faith 
to which they contributed. This is positively asserted by 
the traditions of the south in several instances : the Bauddhas 
of Kanchi were confuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest and 
thereupon expelled the country. Vara Pandya of Madura, 
on becoming a Jain, is said to have persecuted the Bauddhas, 
subjecting them to personal tortures, and banishing them 
from the country. In Guzerat Bauddha princes were suc- 
ceeded by the Jains. There is every reason to be satisfied, 
therefore, that the total disappearance of the Bauddhas in 
India proper is connected with the influence of the Jains, 
which may have commenced in the sixth or seventh cen- 
turies, and continued till the twelfth. 

The inveteracy prevalent between kindred schisms is a 
syfficient reason for any enmity felt by the Jains towards the 
Bauddhas, rather than towards the Brahmanical Hindus. 
There is, indeed, a political leaning to the latter, observable 
in their recognition of the orthodox Pantheon, in deference 
paid to the Vedas, and to the rites derivable from them, to the 
institution of castes, and to the employment of Brahmans as 
ministrant priests. They appear also to have adapted them- 
selves to the prevailing form of Hinduism in different 
places : thus at Abu several Jain inscriptions commence with 
invocations of Siva, and in the Dekhan an edict promul- 
gated by Bukka Raya, of Vijayanagar, declares there is no 
r^al difference between the Jains and Vaishnavas. In some 
places the same temples are resorted to by Jains and 
Ramanujiya Vaishnavas, and as observed by Mr. Colebrooke, 
a Jain on renouncing the heretical doctrines of his sect 
takes his place amongst the orthodox Hindus as a Kshatriya 
or Vaisya, which would not be the case with a convert, who 
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lias not already caste as a Hindu. In the South of India, 
indeed, the Jains preserve the distinction of castes ; in Upper 
India they profess to be of one caste, or Vaishyas. It is 
very clear, however, that admission tb the jain Communion 
was originally independent bf caste, and the partial adop- 
tion of it, or pretension to it, is either a spontaneous or 
politic corformity to the strong feelii^g on the subject which' 
prevails amongst all Hindus. 

These are the great outlines of the rise and progress 
of the s^ct as derivable from sources entitled to credit; but 
the Jains have amongst themselves records of sectarial 
value detailing the succession of different teachers, and 
the origin of various heresies. Some extracts from one 
of these attached to a copy of the Kalpa Sutra may be 
acceptable. 

The succession of teachers is always deduced from' 
Mahavira, through his disciple Sudharma. Of the rest all but 
Gautama died before their Master, as has been observed 
above, and Gautama survived him but a month, which he 
spent in penance and fasting. SudharmS, therefore, was the 
Only one who remained competent to impart instruction. 
His pupil was Jambusv5mi, the last of the Kevalis, or 
possessors of true wisdom. Six teachers follow, termed' 
Srutakevalis, hearers of the first masters, and then seven 
Others Daspurvis, from having been taught the works so' 
named. These are common to all the lists when correct. In 
the Belligola list they are omitted, and the successors of 
Jambusv5mi is their named Verasina, who may have been, as 
Mr. Colebrooke remarks, a hundred degrees removed. The 
fists, subsequently, vary according to the particular line of 
descent to which they belong. 

Of these persons the Second Srutakevali is reputed t6‘ 
the author of the Dasavaikalika, one of the standard works 
of the sect. Suhasti the second Dasapurvi, was the preceptor 
of Samprati Raja, and the third, Susthita, founded th6 
27 
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Kotagachcha or tribe. VajrasvSmi, the last, established a 
particular division called the Vajra SftkhS. 

Of the succeeding teachers, or Siiris, the title borne 
by the spiritual preceptors of the Jains, .Chandrasuri, the 
second, is the founder of the family of that name, eight 
hundred and nine years, it is said, after the emancipation of 
MahSlvira. In his time, it is stated, the Digamabaras arose ; 
but we have seen that they were at least contemporary 
with MahSvira. 

The 38th on the list, from MahSivira inclusive, Udyot- 
ana Suri, first classed the Jains under eighty-nine Gachchas. 
The 40th Jinesvari who lived A. D. 1024, founded the 
Khartara family. With the 44th Jinadatla, originated the 
Oswal family, and the Madhyakharatara branch ; he was a 
teacher of great celebrity, and impressions of his feet in plas- 
ter or on a stone are preserved in some temples, as at Bhelu- 
pur in Beneras; he lived in 1148. Other divisions, either of 
a religious or civil nature, are attributed to various teachers, 
as the Chitrabala Gachcha to Jinapaii Suri, in A. D. 1 149; 
the Anchalika doctrine to Jinesvara in 1160; the Laghu 
Khartara family to Jinachandra in 1265 ; another Jinachandra, 
the 6ist in the list, was contemporary with Akbar. The list 
closes with the 70th Jina, Harsha Suri, with whom, or his 
pupils, several works originated in the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Admitting this record to have b^en carefully preserved, 
we have seventy-one persons from MrihSvIra, (o whom a 
period of less than fourteen centuries can scarcely be 
assigned, and whose series would, therefore/ have begun in 
'the third century. It is not at all unlikely that such was the 
case, but no positive conclusion^can be drawn from a single 
document of this nature : a comparison with other lists is 
necessary, to determine the weight tolbe attached to it as an 
authority. 

The J.iios art divided into his principal divisions, Digant- 
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baras and SvctSmbara?, the former of which appears to 
have the best pretensions to antiquity, and to have been 
most widely diffused. The discriminating difference is im* 
plied in these terms, the former meaning the sky-clad, that 
is, naked, and the latter the white- robed, the teachers 
being so dressed. In the present day, however, the Digam- 
bara ascetics do not go naked, but were coloured garments ; 
they confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their 
meals, throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the 
food given th^^m by their disciples : the points of difference 
between the two sects are far from restricted to that of 
dress, and comprehend a list of no fewer than seven hundred, 
of which eighty-four are regarded as of infinite importance : 
a tew of may liere noticed. 

The Svetambaras decorate the images of the Tirthan- 
karas with ear rings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold 
and jewels: the Digarnbaras leave their images without the 
foreign aid of ornament. 

The Svet5mbaras assert that there are twelve heavens, 
and sixtyTour Indras : the Digarnbaras maintain that there 
are sixteen heavens, and one hundred Olympnin monarchs. 

The Svetambaras permit their Gurus to eat out of vessels; 
the Digarnbaras receive this food in their open hands from 
their disciples. 

The Svetambaras consider the accompaniments of the 
brush, water pot, &c. ; as essential to the character of an 
ascetic : the Digarnbaras deny their importance. 

The Svetambaras assert that the Angas, or scriptures, are 
the work of the immediate disciples of the Tirthankaras : 
the Digarnbaras, with more reason, maintain that the lead- 
ing authorities of the Jain religion are the composition of 
subsequent teachers or Acharyas. 

Tlie advantage gained by the Digarnbaras in the last 
debateable matter, they lose, it is to be apprehended, in the 
next, when they assert that no woman can obtain Nirvan, in 
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ppposition to the more gallant doctripce of their rivals, which 
admits the fair sex to the enjoyment of fin^l annihilation. 

These will be sufficient specimens of the causes of dis- 
agreement that divide the Jainas into two leading branches, 
whose mutual animosity is, as usual, of an intensity very dis- 
proportionate to the sources from whence it springs. 

Besides these two great divisions, several minor sects 
are particularised as existing amongst the Jains. They 
appear, however, to be of an importance, as it has been found 
impossible to obtain any satisfactory account of the heresies 
they have adopted, or of their origin and present condition. 
Schism was contemporary even with Mahavira, and his son^ 
in-law, JamSli, founded a dissentient order. His follower, 
GosSla, was also the institutor of a sect, and an impostor 
into the b.irgain, pretending to be the twenty-fourth Tirlhan- 
kara. V^ajrabanda, the pupil of a very celebrated Digambara 
^eapher, Kunda Kund Acharya, founded the Dr^vida sect, 
according to some in the fifth, and to the others, in the 
seventh century. Vajrasvami, instituted the Mahanisitha 
sect, and Jinendra Suri founded the Lampaka sect, by which 
images were discarded. The sects now most often heard of, 
although little known, are the Mula Sanghis, who use brushes 
pf peacock’s feathers, wear red garments, and receive alms 
in their hands : the Kashta .Sanghis, who make their images 
of wood and employ brushes of the tail of the Yak : the 
Terah Panthis and Bis Panthis, or followers of thirteen and 
pf tw<^nty, said sometimes to refer to the number of objects 
whiph are most essential to salvation, and at others, explain- 
ed by a legend of the fouadation of the heresy by a number 
of persons, sv^ch as the denomination implies. Both these 
are said to, deny the supremacy of a Guru, to dispense with 
the pjiinistration of a Brahman, and to present no perfumes, 
powers, nor fruits to the images of the Tirthankaras. The 
Bhishana Panthis carry their aversion to external emblemst 
i^lill further and discard the use of images altogether. Th^ 
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Dundiyas and Samvegis are religious orders : the former 
t'lffect rigorous adherence to the moral code, but disregard 
all set forms of prayer or praise, and all modes of external 
worship : the Samvegis follow the usual practices, but sub- 
sist upon alms, accepting no more than is indispensable for 
present wants. 

The whole of the Jains are again distinguished into 
clerical and lay, or into Yatis and SrSvakas ; the former lead 
a religious life, subsisting upon alms supplied by the latter. 
According to the greater or less degree of sanctity to which 
they pretend are their seeming purity and outward preci- 
sion, shewn especially in their care of animal life ; they 
carry a brush to sweep the ground before they tread upon it ; 
never eat nor drink in the dark, lest they should inadver.. 
tently swallow an insect, and sometimes wear a thin cloth 
over their inouths lest their breath should demolish some of 
the atomic ephemera that frolic in sun-beams; they wear 
their hair cut short, strictly they should pluck it out by the 
roots ; they profess continence and poverty, and pretend 
to observe frequent fasts and exercise profound abstraction* 
Some of them may be simple enthusiasts ; many of them, 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy 
all over India as skilful magicians is not very favourable 
to their general character: they are, in fact, not unfrequently 
Charlatans pretending to skill in palmistry and necromancy, 
dealing in empirical therapeutics, and dabling in chemical, 
or rather alchemical manipulations. Some of them are less 
disreputably engaged in traffic, and they are often the pro- 
prietors of Maths and temples, and derive a very comforts 
able support from the offerings presented by the secular 
votaries of Jina. The Yatis, as above remarked, never offi- 
ciate as priests in the temples, the ceremonies being con- 
ducted by a member of the orthodox priesthood, a Brahman, 
duly trained for the purpose. The Yatis are sometimes 
cpHe^tetJ \n Maths called by them PasSilas, and even when 
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abroad in the world, they acknowledge a sort of obedience 
to the head of the Pas^la of which they were once members. 

The secular members of the Jaina religion, or SrSvakas, 
follow the usual practices of the other Hindus, but give alms 
only to the Yalis, and present offerings and pay homage 
only to the Tirthankaras ; the present worship, indeed, is 
almost restricted to the two last of these personages, to 
PErsvan^th, as commonly named PSrisnath, the twenty-third, 
and to Varddhamana or Mahavira Svami, the twenty-fourth 
Tirthankara of the present age. The temples of these 
divinities are, in general, much handsomer, buildings than 
those of the Orthodox Hindus: they consist of a square or 
oblong room, large enough to admit a tolerably numerous 
assemblage, surrounded by an open potiico: on one side is 
a sort of altar-piece of several stages; on the oenlre of the 
upper tier sits the chief deity of the temple supported by 
two other Arhats, whilst the rest, or a portion of them, are 
ranged upon the inferior tiers : the steeple is also distin- 
guishable from that of other temples, being formed of 
departments, which are intended, apparently, to represent 
leaves, and surmounted by a pole resembling a flag-staff 
terminating in a gilt knob : there are several of these tem- 
ples in the chief cities along the Ganges, and no fewer than 
a dozen in Mursliidabad, to which the circumstance of the 
Set family being of the Jaina persuasion attracted a number 
of fellow worshippers. In Calcutta there are four temples, 
two belonging to each sect. In BehSr are the temples of 
PErisn&th and the Padukas, or feet of VarddhamEna, and 
VEsupujya. Beneras possesses several temples, one of which, 
in the suburb, called Belupura, is honoured as the birth- 
place of PErsvanEth, The shrine comprises two temples, 
one belonging to the SvetEmbaras, and one to the Digamba- 
ras. A temple of some size and celebrity occurs at Main- 
puri, in the Doab, and most of the towns in that direction 
^present Jain spires. The chief temples, however, are to the 
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westward, and especially at Jaypur. The \ifrhole of MewSir 
and MArwar is strewed with rcMnains of the sacred edifices 
of this sect. 

The Jains of the South of India, as has been observed, 
are divided into castes: tids is not the case in upper Hindu- 
stan, wliere they are all of one caste, or, wliich is the same 
thing, of none. They are nevertheless equally tenacious 
of similar distinctions, and not only refuse to mix with other 
classes, but recognise a number of orders amongst themselves, 
between which no intermarriages can take place, and many 
of whom can not eat together. This classification is the 
Gachcha or Got, the family or race, which has been substitu- 
ted for the Varna, the jSti, or caste. Of these Gachchas, or 
family divisions, they adniit eiglity-four, and these again 
appear to comprehened a variety of subdivision : some of 
the Gachchas comprehend a portion of Sri Vishnavas, bet- 
ween which sect and the Jains in Upper India a singular 
alliance seems sometimes to prevail. 

The condition of Jaiiia worship may be inferred from the 
above notices of its temples. Its professors are to be found 
in every province of Hindustan, collected chiefly in towns, 
where, as merchants and bankers, they usually form a. very 
opulent portion of tfie community. In Calcutta there are 
said to be five hundred families; but they are much more 
numerous at Murshidabad. In Behftr they have been estim- 
ated at beUveen three and four hundred families. They are 
in some numbers in Beneras, but become more numerous 
ascending the Doib, It is, however, to the westward that 
they abound : the provinces of MewSr and MarwSr being 
apparently the cradle of the sect. They are also numerous in 
Guzerat, in the upper part of the Malabar coast, and are 
scattered throughout the peninsula. The form, in fact, a 
very large and, from their wealth and influence, a most im^ 
portant division of the population of India. 
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BABA LALIS. 

The follovirers of Baba Lai are sometimes included amongst 
the Vaishnava sects, and the classification is warranted by 
the outward seeming of these sectaries, who streak the fore- 
head with Gopichandana, and profess a veneration for Rama : 
in reality, however, they adore but one God, dispensing with 
all forms of worship, and directing their devotion by rules and 
objects derived from a medely of Vedanta and Ssuft tenets. 

Baba Lai was a Kshatriya, botn in Malwa, about the 
reign of Jehangir : he early adopted a religious life under 
the tution of Chetana Svami, whose fitness as a teacher had 
been miraculously proved. This person soliciting alms of 
BSba Lai received some raw grain, and wood to dress it 
with : lighting the wood, he confined the fire between his 
feet, and supported the vessel in which he boiled the grain 
upon his insteps. Baba L51 immediately prostrated himself 
before him as his Guru, and receiving from him a grain of 
the boiled rice to eat, the system of the universe became 
immediately unfolded to his comprehension. He followed 
Chetana to Lahore, whence being despatched to Dwaralca 
by his Guru, to procure soBJe of the earth called Gopichan- 
dana, he effected his mission in less than an hour; this 
miraculous rapidity, the distance being some hundred miles 
attesting his proficiency, he was dismissed by his Guru, in 
order to become a teacher. He settled at Dehanpur, near 
Sirliind, where lie erected a Math, comprehending a hand- 
some temple, and where he initiated a number of persons 
in the articles of his faith. 

Amongst the individuals attracted by the doctrines of 
BabE Lai, was the liberal-minded and unfortunate Dara 
Shukoh : he summoned the sage to his presence to be in- 
structed in his tenets, and the result of seven interviews 
was committed to writing, in the form of a dialogue between 
the Prince and the Pir, by two literary Hindus attached to 
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the prince’s train, one Yadu Das, a Kshatriya, and the other 
Raicliand Brahman, the latter the Mirmunshi; the interview 
took place in the garden of Jaffar Kh5n Saduh, in the 2 1st 
year of Shah Jehan’s reign, or 1649 : the work is entitled Na- 
dir-un-NikSt, and is written, as the name implies, in the Persian 
language. Some miscellaneous extracts from it may not be 
unacceptable, as they may not only explairj the tenets of 
Baba I-Sl, and something of the Vedanta and Ssufi 
doctrines, but may illustrate better than any desCriptioh the 
notions generally prevailing of the duties of a religious and 
mendicant life. The interrogator is the Prince, Baba Lai 
himself the respondent- 

What is the passion of a Fakir? — Knowledge of God. 

What is the power of an Ascetic ?-^Impotence. 

What is wisdom ? — Devotion of the heart to the heart’s 
Lord. 

How are the hands of a Fakir employed ? — To Cover 
his ears. 

Where are his feet ? — Hidden, but not hampered by his 
garments. 

What best becomes him ? Vigilance night and day. 

In what should he be unapt ? — Immoderate diet. 

In what should he repose? — In a corner, seclusion fromf 
mankind, and meditation on the only True : 

What is his dwelling? — God’s creatures. 

His Kigdom ? — God. 

What are the lights of his mansion? — The Sun and Moon, 

What is his couch? — The Earth. 

What is his indispensable observance ? — Praise and glori- 
fication of the Cherisher of all things, and the needer of 
none. 

What is suitable for a Fakir? — La, none ^ as a L^ Allah, 
&c., there is no God but God. 

How passes the existence of a Fakir ? — Without desire, 
without restraint, without property. 

28 
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What are the duties of a Fakir ? — Poverty and faith. 

Which is the best religion? — Verse, “The Creed of the 
lover differs from other Creeds. God is the faith and creed 
of those who love him, but to do good is best for the follower 
of every faith. Again, as Hafiz says : 

The object of all religions is alike, 

All men seek their beloved,— 

What is the difference between prudent and wild ? 
All the world is lovers dwelling, 

Why talk of a Mosque or a Church ? 

With whom should the Fakir cultivate intimacy ?— With 
the lord of Loveliness. 

To whom should he be a stranger? — To covetousness, 
anger, envy, falsehood, and malice. 

Should he wear garments or go nacked ? — The loins 
“should be covered by those who are in their senses ; nudity 
is excusable in those who are insane. The love of God does 
not depend upon a cap or a coat. 

How should a Pakir conduct himself? — He should 
perform what he promise, and not promise what he cannot 
perform. 

Should evil he done to evil doers? — The Fakir is to do 
evil to none, he is to consider good and ill alike, so HSfiz 
says : The repose of the two worlds depends upon two 

rules, kindness to friends and gentleness to foes.” 

What is the nature of the Takia (the pillow or abbacy) ?— 
To commence with a seat upon it is improper, and at all 
limes an erratic life is preferable ; when the body is weak- 
ened by age or sickness, the Fakir may then repose upon 
his pillow: so situated, he should welcome every Fakir as 
his guest, and consider nothing but God to be his own. 

Is it necessary for a Fakir to withdraw from the world ?^ 
It is prudent, but not necessary : the man in society who 
fixes his heart on God is a Fakir, and the Fakir who takes 
an interest in the concerns ot a men is a man of the world, 
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SO MulSLna Rumi observes : What is the world ? forgetful- 
ness of God, not clothes, nor wealth, nor wife, nor offspring/^ 

What is the difference between nature and created 
things ? — Some compare them to the seed and the tree. 
The seed and the tree are equivalent though related ; although 
the same in substance, they are not necessarily co-existent 
nor co-relative. They may be also compared to the waves 
and the sea j the first can not be without the second, but 
the sea may be without waves, wind is necessary to their 
product : so, although nature and created things are of one 
essence, yet the evolution of the latter from the former 
requires the interference of an evolving cause, or the inter- 
position of a Creator. 

Are the soul, life, and body merely shadows ? The soul 
is of the same nature as God, and one of the many proper- 
ties of universal life, like the sea, and a drop of water ; 
when the latter joins the former, it also is sea. 

How do the Pararnatma (supreme soul) and Jivatma living 
soul) differ? — They do not differ, and pleasure and pain 
ascribable to the latter arises from its imprisonment in the 
body : the water of the Ganges is the same whether it run 
in the river’s bed or be shut up in a decanter. 

What difference should that occasion ?— Great : a drop 
of wine added to the water in the decanter will impart its 
flavour to the whole, but it would be lost in the river. The 
Pararnatma, therefore, is beyond accident, but the Jivatma 
is afflicted by sense and passion. Water cast loosely on a 
fire will extinguish the fire; put that water over the fire 
in a boiler, and the fire will evaporise the water, so the body 
being the confining caldron, and passion the fire, the soul, 
which is compared to the water, is dispersed abroad; the 
one great supreme soul is incapable of these properties, and 
happiness is therefore only obtained in reunion with it, when 
the dispersed and individualized portions combine again 
with it, as the drops of water with the parent stream , hence, 
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although God needs not the service of his slave, yet the 
slave should remember that he is separated from God by the 
body alone, and may exclaim perpetually : Blessed be the 
moment when I shall lift the veil from off that face. The 
veil of the face of my beloved is the dust of my body. 

What are the feelings of the perfect Fakir ? — They have 
not been, they are not to be, described, as it is said : a per- 
son asked me what are the sensations of a lover ? J replied 
when you are a lover, you will know. 


PRAN NATHIS. 

These are also called Dhamis : they owe their origin to 
Pran Nath, a Kshatriya, who being versed in Mohammedan 
learning, as well as in his own, attempted to reconcile the 
two religions : with this view he composed a work called the 
Mahitariyal, in which texts from the Koran, and the Vedas 
are brought together, and shewn not to be essentially different. 
Pran Natli flourished about the latter part of Aurangzeb's 
reign, and is said to have acquired great influence with 
Chattrasala, Raja of Bundelkhand, by effecting the discovery 
of a dian^ond mine. Bundelkhand is the chief seat of his 
followers, and in Punna is a building consecrated to the use 
of the sect, in one apartment of which, on a table covered 
with gold cloth, lies the volume of the founder. 

As a test of the disciple's consent to the real identity of 
the essence of the Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the 
ceremony of initiation consists of eating in the society of 
members of both communions: with this exception, and the 
admission of the generai principle, it does not appear that the 
two classes confound their civil or even religious distinctions : 
they continue to observe the practices and ritual of their 
forefathers, whether Musalman or Hindu, and the union, 
beyond that of community of eating, is no more than any 
national individual of either sect is fully prepared for, or the 
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at^tnission, that the God of both, and of all religions, is one 
and the same. 


SADHS. 

A full account of this sect of Hindu Unitarians, by the 
Reverend Mr. Fisher, was published in the Missionary Intelli* 
gf'ncer some years ago, and some further notice of them is 
inserted in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by Mr. Trant. They are distinguished from other Hindus by 
professing the adoration of one Creator, and by personal and 
moral observances which entitle them, in their own estima- 
tion, to the appellation of Sadhs, Sadhus, Pure or Puritans. 

The Sadhs are found chiefly in the upper part of the 
Doab, from Furukhabad to beyond Dehli. In the former 
they occupy a suburb called Sadliw^ra, and are more numer- 
ous there than in any other town ; their numbers are estimate 
ed at two thousand. There are said to be some at Mirzapur, 
and a few more to the South ; their numbers, however, are 
limited, and they are chiefly from the lower classes. 

The sect originated in the year of Vikrarnaditya 1714 
(A. D. 1658), according to Mr. Trant, with a person named 
Birbhan, who received a miraculous communication from one 
Udaya Das, Snd in consequence taught the Sadh doctrines. 
Mr. Fisher calls Birbhan, the disciple of Jogi Das, who 
commanding a body of troops in the service of the Raja of 
Dholpur who left as slain on the held of battle, but restored 
a life by a stranger in the guise of a mendicant, who carried 
him to a mountain, taught him the tenets of the faith, and 
having bestowed upon him the power of working miracles 
sent him to disseminate his doctrines. These circumstances 
are rather obscurely alluded to in the original authorities 
consulted on the present occasion, but they agree with the 
above in considering Birbhan an inhabitant of Brijhasir, 
near Narnaul, in the province of Delhij as the founder of 
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the sect, at tlie date ababe mentioned. BirbliSn received bis 
knowledge from the Sat Guru, the pure teacher, also called 
Uda ka DSs, the servant of the one God, and particularly 
iescribed as the Malek ka Hukm, the order of the Creator, 
he personified word of God. 

The docrines taught by the super-human instructor of 
BirbhSn were communicated in Sabdas and Sakhis, detached 
[dindi stanzes like those of Kabir. They are collected into 
fnanuals, and read at ‘the religious meetings of the Sadhs ; 
their substance is collected into a tract entitled Adi Upades, 
[irst precepts, in which the whole code is arranged under 
the following twelve Hukm, or Commandments. 

1. Acknowledge but one God who made and can des- 
troy you, to whom there is none superior, and to whom alone 
therefore is worship due, not to earth, nor stone, nor metal, 
nor wood, nor trees, nor any created thing. There is but 
one Lord, and the word of the Lord. He who meditates on 
falsehoods, practices falsehood, and commits sin, and he who 
commits sin falls into Hell. 

2. Be modest and humble, set not your affections of the 
world, adhere faithfully to your creed, and avoid intercourse 
with* all not of the same faith, eat not of a stranger’s bread. 

3. Never lie nor speak ill at any time to, or of any 
thing, of earth or water, of trees or animals. Let the ton- 
gue be employed in the praise of God. Never steal, nor 
wealth; nor land, nor beasts, nor pasture : distinguish your 
own from another’s property, and be content with what you 
possess. Never imagine evil. Let not your eyes rest on 
improper objects, nor men, nor women, nor dances, nor 
shows. 

4. Listen not to evil discourse, nor to any thing but the 
praises of the Creator, nor to tales, nor gossip, nor calumny, 
nor music, nor singing, except hymns; but then the only 
musical accompaniment must be in the mind. 

5. Never covet anything, either of body or wealth : take 
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not of another. God is the giver of all things, as your trust 
is in him so shall you receive. 

6. When asked what you are, declare yourself a Sadh, 
speak not of caste, engage not in controversy, hold firm 
your faith, put not your hope in men. 

7. Wear white garments, use no pigments, nor collyritim, 
nor dentifrice, nor menhdi, nor mark your person, nor your 
forehead with sectarial distinctions, nor wear chaplets, or 
rosaries, or jewels. 

8. Never eat nor drink intoxicating substances, nor 
chew pan, nor smell perfumes, nor smoke tobacco, nor chew 
nor smell opium, hold not up your hands, bow not down 
your head in the presence of idols or of men. 

9. Take no life away, nor offer personal violence, nor 
give damnatory evidence, nor seize any thing by force. 

10. Let a man wed one wife, and a woman one husband, 
let not a man eat of a woman's leavings, but a woman may 
of a man’s, as may be the custom. Let the woman be 
obedient to the man. 

11. Assume not the garb of a mendicant, nor solicit 
alms, nor accept gifts. Have no dread of necromancy, 
neither have recourse to it. Know before you confide. The 
meetings of the Pious are the only places of pilgrimage, but 
understand who are the Pious before you so salute them. 

12. Let not a Sadh be superstitious as to days, or to 
lunations, or to months, or the cries or appearances of birds 
or animals ; let him seek only the will of the Lord. 

These injunctions are repeated in a variety of forms, but 
the purport is the same, and they comprise the essence 
the sadh doctrine which is evidently derived from the un- 
itarianism of Kabir, NSnak, and similar writers, with a slight 
graft from the principles of Christianity. In their notions 
of the constitution of the universe, in the real, although 
temporory existence of inferior deities and their incarna- 
tions, and in the ultimate object of all devotion, liberation 
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from life ort earth, orMukti, the Sadhs, do not differ fron^ 
other Hindus. 

The Sadhs have rto temples, btft assemble at stated 
periods in houses, or courts adjoining set apart for this pur- 
pose. According to Mr. Fisher, their meetings are held 
every full moon, when men and women collect at an' early 
hour, all bringing such food as they are able, the day is spent 
in miscellaneous conversation, or in the discussion of 
matters of common interest. In the evening they eat and 
drink together, and the night pas’sed in the recitation of 
the stanzas attributed to B'lrbhan, or bis preceptor, and 
the poems of Dadu, NSnak, or Kabir. 

From the term they apply to ilie deity, Satnam, the true 
name, the Sadhs are also called S'atn5mis, but this appella- 
tion more especially indicates a different, although kindred,- 
sect, 


SA I'NAMIS, 

These profess to adore the true name alone, the one God', 
the cause and creator of all things, Nirgun, or void of 
sensible qualities, without beginning or end. 

They borrow, however, their notions of creation from the 
Vedanta philosophy, or rather from the modified form in 
which it is adapted to vulgar apprehension. Worldly exis- 
tence is illusion, or the work of M4y5, the primitive charac- 
ter of BhavSni, the wife of Siva. They recognise accor- 
dingly the whole Hindu Pantheon — and, although they pro- 
fess to worship but one God, pay reverence to what they 
* consider manifestations of his nature visible in the Avataras, 
particularly Rama and Krishna. 

Unlike the S'adhs also, they use distinctive marks, and 
tvear a double string of silk bound round the right wrist. 
Frontal lines are not invariably employed, but some make 
a perpendicular streak with ashes of a burnt offering made 
to Hanumin. 
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Their moral code is something like that of all Hindu 
quieiists, atjd enjoins indifference to world, its pleasures 
or its pains, implict devotion to the sj)iritiial guide, clemency 
and gentleness, rigid adherence to truth, the discharge of 
all ordinary, social, or religious obligations, and the hope of 
final absorption into the one spirit wliicb pervades all things. 

There is little or no difference therefore is essential 
between the Satnaniis and some of the Vaishnava Unitarians, 
but they regard themselves as a separate body, and have 
their own founder Jagjiva Das. He was a Kshatriya by birtli, 
and continued in the state of Gribashtba, or house-holder, 
through life : he was a native of Oude, and his Samadh, or 
shrine, is shewn at Katvva, a place between Lucknow and 
AjudhyS. He wrote several tracts, as the Jnan Prakas, 
Mabalaya, and Prathama Granth : they are in Hindi couplets ; 
the first is dated in Sambat 1817, or A. D. J761. The last is 
in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. The 
following is from the Mahapralaya. 

“The pure man lives amidst all, but away from all: his 
affections are engaged by nothing: what he may know be 
knows, but he makes no enquiry: he neither goes nor comes, 
neither cries nor sighs, but discusses himself with himself. 
There is neither pleasure nor pain, neither clemency nor 
wrath, neither fool nor sage to him. Jagjivandas asks, does 
any one know a man so exempt from infirmity who lives 
apart from mankind and indulges not in idle speech.”? 


SIVA NARAYANIS. 

This is another sect professing tlie worship of one God, 
of whom no attributes are predicated. Their unitarianism is 
more unqualified than that of either of the preceding, as they 
offer no worship, pay no regard whatever to any of the 
objects of Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. They also» 
differ from all in admitting proselytes alike from Hindus or 
29 
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Mohammedans, and the sect comprises even professed 
Christian from the lower classes of the mixed population. 

Admission into the sect is not a matter of much ceremony, 
and a Guru, or spiritual guide, is not requisite; a few Siva 
NSrSyanis assemble as the requisition of a novice, place one 
of their text books in the midst of them, on which betel and 
sweetmeats have previously been arranged. After a while 
these are attributed amongst the party, a few passages are 
read from the book, and the sect has acquired a new member. 

TJuth, temperance, and mercy are the cardinal virtues 
of the sect, as well as of the SSdhs: polygamy is prohibited, 
and seclarial marks are not used: conformity to the external 
observances of the Hindus or Mohammedans, independently 
of religious rites, is recommended, but latitude of practice is 
not unfrequent; and the Siva NSrayanis, of the lower orders, 
are occasionally addicted to strong potations. 

The sect derives its appellation from that of its founder 
Siva NSrSyana, a Rajput, of the Nerivan tribe, a native of 
ChandJvan, a village near Gazipur: he flourished in the 
reign of Mohammed Shah and one of his works is dated 
Samvat, 1791, or A. D. 1735. He was a voluminous writer in 
the incalculation of his doctrines, and eleven books, in Hindi 
verse, are Granth, Siiitvilis Vajan-Granth, Santsundara, 
GurunySs, SSntachari, Santopadesha, Sabdavali, Sintparvana, 
S^ntmahimSi, S^ntsagar. 

There is also a twelfth, the Seal of the whole, but it has 
not yet been divulged, remaining in the exclusive charge of 
the head of the sect. This person resides at Balsande, in the 
Gazipur district, where there is a College and establishment. 

The Siva NSrSyanis are mostly Rajputs, and many are 
SipShis: many of the Up-country Beneras also belong to the 
sect. The members are said to be numerous about Gazipur, 
and some are to be met with in Calcutta. 
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SUNYAVADIS. 

The last sect which it has been purposed to notice is 
one of which the doctrines are atheistical. There is no 
novelty in this creed, as it was that of the Chftrvakas and 
Nastikas, and is, to a great extent, that of the Buddhas and 
Jainas; but an attempt has been recently made to give it a 
more comprehensive and universal character, and to bring it 
within the reach of popular attraction, 

A distinguished patron of the Sunyavadis was DSyarSm, 
the Raja of Hatres, when that fortress was destroyed by the 
Marquis of Hastings. Under his encouragement a work in 
Hindi verse was composed by BakhlSvar, a religious mendi- 
cant, entitled the Sanisar, the essence of emptiness, the pur- 
port of which is to show that all uotions of man and God are 
fallacies, and that nothing is. A few passages from this book 
will convey an idea of the tenets of the sect. 

** Whatever I behold is Vacuity. Theism and Atheism,—- 
Maya — and Brahma — all is false, ail is error; the globe itself, 
and the egg of Brahma, the seven Dwipas and nine Khandas, 
heaven and earth, the sun and moon, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva, Karma and Sesha, the Guru and his pupil, the indivi- 
dual and the species, the temple and the god, the obser- 
vance of ceremonial rites, and the muttering of prayers, all 
is emptiness, speech, hearing and discussion are emptiness, 
and substance itself is no more^\ 

^*Let everyone meditate upon himself, nor make known 
his self-communion to another; let him be the worshipper and 
the worship, nor talk of a difference between this and that ; 
look into yourself and not into another, for in yourself that 
other will be found. There is no other but myself, and I 
talk of another from ignorance. In the same way .as I see 
my face in a glass I see myself in others ; but it is error to 
think that what I see is not my face, but that of another— 
whatever you see is but yourself, and father and mother are 
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non-entities ; you are the infant and the old man, the wise 
man and the fool, the male and the female : it is you who 
are drowned in the stream, you who pass over, you are the 
killer, and the slain, the slayer and the eater, you are the 
king and the subject. You seize yourself and let go, you 
sleep and you wake, you dance for yourself and sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, the sick 
man and the strong. In short, whatever you see, that is 
you, as hubbies, surf, and billows are all but water.” 

“When we are visited in sleep by visions, we think in 
our sleep that those visions are realities — we wake, and find 
them falsehoods, and they leave not a wreck behind. One 
man in his sleep receives some information, and he goes 
and tells it to his neighbour: from such idle narrations what 
benefit is obtained? What will be left to us when we have 
been winnowing chaff” ? 

“ I meditate upon the Suni Doctrine alone, and know 
neither virtue nor vice — many have been the princes of the 
earth, and nothing did they bring and nothing took they 
away; the good name of the liberal survived him, and dis- 
repute covered the niggard with its shadow. So let men 
speak good words, that none may speak ill of them after- 
wards. Take during the few days of your life what the 
world offers you. Enjoy your own share, and give some of 
it to others: without liberality, who shall acquire reputation? 
Give ever after your means, such is the the established rule. 
To some give money, to some respect, to some kind words, 
and to some delight. Do good to all the worlds, that all the 
world may speak good of you. Praise the name of the 
liberal when you rise in the morning, and throw dust upon 
the name of the niggard. Evil and good are attributes of 
the body; you have the choice of two sweetmeats in your 
hands, Kama was a giver of gold, and Janak as liberal as 
wise. Siva, Hari^hchandra, Dadhicha, and many others, 
have acquired by their bounty fame throughout the world.” 
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Many now are, many have been, and many will be— 
the world is never empty ; like leaves upon the trees, new 
ones blossom as the old decay. Fix not your heart upon a 
withered leaf, but seek the shade of the green foliage ; a 
horse of a thousand rupees is good for nothii% when dead, 
but living tatto will carry yOu along the road, flave no 
hope in the man that is dead, trust but in him, that is living. 
He that is dead will be alive no more ; a truth that all men 
do not know; of all those that have died, has any business 
brought any one back again, or has any one brought back 
tidings of the rest? A rent garment cannot be spun anew, 
a broken pot cannot be pieced aglin. A living man has 
nothing to do with heaven and hell, hut when the body has 
become dust what is difference between a Jackal and a dead 
Saint 

Earth, water, fire, and wind blended together constitute 
the body— of those four elements the world is composed, 
and there is nothing else. This is BrahmS, this is a pismire, 
all consists of these elements, proceeds from them through 
separate respectacles.'' 

Beings are born from the womb, the egg, the germ, 
and vapour.” 

Hindus and Musaltnans are of the same nature, two of 
one tree — these call their teachers Mullas, those term them. 
Pandits ; two pitchers of one clay : one performs Narnaz, 
the other offers Puja : where is the difference? I know of no 
dissimilarity — they are both followers of the doctrine of 
Duality — they have the same bone, the same flesh, the same 
blood, and the same marrow. One cuts off the foreskin, 
the other puts on a sacrificial thread. Ask of them the 
difference, enquire the importance of these distinctions, and 
they will quarrel with you : dispute not, but know them to 
be the same ; avoid all idle wrangling and strife, and adhere 
to the truth, the doctrine of Day ram.” 

I fear not to declare the truth ; 1 know no difference 
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between a subject and a king; I want neither homage nor 
respect, and hold no communion with any but the good ; 
what I can ob^tain with facility that I will desire, but a palace 
or a thicket are to me the same — the error of mine and 
thine have I cast away, and know nothing of loss or gain. 
When man can meet with a preceptor to teach thim these 
truths, he will destroy the errors of a million of births, such 
a teacher is now in the world, and such a one is Dayaram.^’ 

The survey that has thus been taken of the actual state 
of the Hindu religion will that its internal constitu- 

tion has not been exempt Irom those varieties, to which all 
human systems of belief are subject, and that it has under- 
gone great and frequent modifications, until it presents an 
appearance which, there is great reason to suppose, is very 
different from that which it originally wore. 

The precise character of the primitive Hindu system 
will only be justly appreciated, when a considereble portion 
of the ritual of the Vedas shall have been translated, but 
some notion of their contents and purport may be formed 
from Mr. Colebrooke^s account of them, as well as from 
his discription of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 
It is also probable that the Institutes of Manu, in a great 
measuie, harmonise with the Vaidik Code. 

From these sources then it would seem, that some of 
the original rites are still preserved in the Homa, or fire 
offerings, and in such of the Sanskaras, or purificatory 
ceremonies, as are observed at the periods of birth, tonsur, 
investiture, marriage and cremation. Even in these ceremo- 
nies, however, formuloe borrowed from the Tantras assume 
the place of the genuine texts, whilst on many occasions 
the observances of the Vedas are wholly neglected. Nor 
is this incoiJMstent with the original system, which was 
devised for certain recognised classes into which the Hindu 
community was then divided, and of which three out of four 
parts no longer exist— the Hindus being now distinguished 
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into Brahmans and mixed castes alone ar)d the former 
having almost universally deviated from the duties and 
habits to which they were originally devoted^. Neither of 
these classes, therefore, can with propriety make use of the 
Vaidik ritual, and their manual of devotion must be taken 
from some other source. 

How far the preference of any individual divinity as an 
especial object of Veneration is authorised by the Vedas, 
remains yet to he d^t»^rmined ; hut there is no reason to 
doubt that most of the forms to which homage is now paid 
are of modern canonization. At any rate such is the high- 
est antiquity of the most celebrated Teachers and Founders 
of the popular sects ; and Basava in the Dekhan, Ballabha 
Svami in Hindustan, and Chaitanya in Bengal, claim no 
earlier a dale than the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. 

Consistent with the introduction of new objects of 
devotion is the elavation of new races of individuals to the 
respect or reverence of the populace as their ministers and 
representatives. The Brahmanas retain, it is true, a tradi- 
tional sanctity ; and when they cultivate pursuits suited to 
their character, as the Law and Literature of their sacred 
language, they receive occasional marks of attention, and 
periodical donations from the most opulent of their country- 
men. But a very mistaken notion prevails generally amongst 
Europeans of the position of the Brahmans in Hindu 
society, founded on the terms in which they are spoken of 
by Manu, and the application of the expression Priesthood 
to the Brahmanical order by Sir William Jones. In the strict 
sense of the phrase it never was applicable to the Brahmans ; 
for although some amongst them act«"d in ancient times as 
family priests, and conducted the fixed or occasional cere- 
monials of household‘'Worship yet even Manu holds that the 
Brahman, who ministers to an idol, is infamous during life, 
and condemned to the infernal regions after death, and the 
Sanskrit language abounds with synonymes for the priest of 
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temple, significant of his degraded condition both in this 
world and the next. Ministrant Priests, in temples, therelore, 
the Brahmans collectively speaking, never were and although 
many amongst them act in that capacity, it is no more their 
appropriate province than any other lucretive occupation. 
In the present day, however, they have ceased to be in a 
great measure the ghostly advisers of the people, either 
individually or in their households. This office is now filled 
by various persons, who pretend to superior sanctity, as 
GosSins, Vairagis, and Sannyasis. Many of those are Brah- 
mans but they are not necessarily so, and it is not as 
Brahmans that they receive the veneration of their lay fol- 
lowers. They derive it, as we have seen, from individual 
repute, or more frequently from their descent from the 
founder of some particular division as is the case with the 
Gokulastha Gosain and the GosvSmis of Bengal. The Brah- 
mans as a caste excercise little real influence on the minds 
of the Hindus beyond what they obtain from their numbers 
afluence and rank. As a heirarchy they are null, and as a 
literary body they are few, and meet with but slender counte- 
nance from their countrymen or their foreign rulers. That 
they are still of great importance in the social system of 
British India, is unquestionable, but it is not as a priesthood. 
They bear a very large proportion to all the other tribes ; 
they are of more respectable birth and in general of better 
education ; prescriptive reverence for the the order improves 
these advantages, and Brahntanas are accordingly numerous 
amongst the most affluent and distinguished members of 
every Hindu state. It is only, however, as far as they are 
identified with the Gurus of the popular sects, that they can 
be said to hold any other than secular consideration. Aware 
apparently of the unequality upon which those Gurus con- 
tended with the long established claims of the Brahmanical 
tribe, the new teachers of the people took care to invest 
themselves with still higher pretensions. The AchSrya or 
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Guru of the three first classes is no doubt described by 
Manu as entitled to the most profound respect from bis pupil 
during pupilage, but the Guru of the present day exacts 
implicit devotion from his disciples during life. It is un- 
necessary here to repeat what there has been previous 
occasion to notice with repect to the extravagant obedience 
to be paid by some sectarians to the Guru ; favour is declared 
to be of much more importance than that of the god whom 
he represents. 

Another peculiarity in the modern systems which has 
been adverted to in the preceding pages is the paramount 
value of Bhakti — faith — implicit reliance on the favour of the 
Deity worshipped. This is a substitute for all religious or 
moral acts, and an expiation for every crime. Now, in the 
Vedas, two braches are distinctly marked, the practical and 
speculative. The former consist of prayers and rules for 
oblations to any or all of the gods— but especially to Indra 
and Agni, the rulers of the firmanent and of fire, for positive 
worldly goods, health, posterity and affluence. The latter 
is the investigation of matter and spirit, leading to detach- 
ment from worldly feelings and interests, and final liberation 
from bodily existence. The first is intended for the bulk 
of mankind, the second for philosophers and ascetics. 
There is not a word of faith, of implicit belief —or passionate 
devotion in all this, and they seem to have been as little 
essential to the primitive Hindu worship as they were to the 
religious systems of Greece and Rome. Bhakti is an inven- 
tion, and apparently a modern one, of the fnstitutors of 
the existing sects, intended, like that of the mystical holi- 
ness of the Guru, to extend their own authority. It is no 
doubt exercised a most mischievous influence upon the moral 
principles of the Hindus. 

* Notwithstanding the provisions with which the sectarian 
Gurus fortified themselves, it is clear that they were never 
able to enlist the whole of Hinduism under their banners, 
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or to suppress all doubt and disbelief. It has been shown 
in the introductory pages of this essay, that great latitude 
of speculation has always been allowed amongst the Brah- 
mans themselves, and it will have been seen from the notices 
of different sects, that scepticism is not unfrequent amongst 
the bess priviledged orders. The tendency of many widely 
diffused divisions is decidedly monotl eistical, and we have 
seen that b.oth in ancient and mod<‘rn times attempts have 
been made to incalcate the doctrines of uttt'r belief. It is 
not likely that these will ever extensively spread, but there 
can be little doubt that with the diffusion of education inde- 
pendent ('uquiry into i.he merits of the prevailing systems 
and their professors will become more universal, and be 
better directed. The germ is native to the soil : It has 
been kept alive for ages under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and has been apparently more vigorous than 
ever during the last century. It only now requires prudent 
Mnd patient fostering lo grow into a stately tree, and yield 
goodly fruit, 

The end. 












